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FOREWORD 



A BIG burly fellow of a man — ^his name was Lord Salisbury — 
said to me when I told him that Maltman Barry was writing 
the story of the foundation of the Independent Labour Party, 
" Then I shan't read it : to read such a book would mean hard 
labour for me." He was right, and as I respect his memory 
and his opinions I am not going to write a book on the Labour 
Movement. 

I am simply going to tell my life-story in my own way. 

Of course I must deal with the Labour Movement, because 

my fight against the Socialistic New Trade Unionism has made 

up the bulk of my working Ufe. That is why I must write from 

a new point of view, a point of view which I believe will not 

be less generous to the Social Democratic Federation, the 

Independent Labour Party, the Parliamentary Labour Party, 

the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 

to Socialists and Radicals, because it is the view of a declared 

and sustained enemy. The very worst of them who live by the 

sweat of their jaw have shot their last bolt in invective. No 

words of theirs can harm me now. In the twenty years' war 

iC, that has composed the last twenty years of my life, the whole 

i^'^^ armoury of abuse has been exHausted against me. Their sweetest 

\ phrase is to call me " The King of Blacklegs " or " The Prince 

of Scabs." Even in the obituary notices which the Trade 

I Unionists used to send me to correct before I died, there was a 

^ wealth of fiery phraseology, trying in its warmth perhaps to 

^.cv acclimatize me to the heat of the Hades to which demagogues, 

XL ,-.^ "-operty of 
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VIU FOREWORD 

light of day. Some secrets shall be told, some quiet souls 
amongst us conceivably startled, some sensitive spirits bruised. 
I write it now for myself, so that in my old age no memory of 
these facts shall be allowed to escape the puzzle of a fading 
mind, for my children that they shall have a faithful record of 
my Ufe and perhaps for your ichildren also. For, however 
posterity, in the wisdom of its own time, may judge the history 
of ours, it is at least our duty to assist its judgments by the 
filings of such evidence — on one side or another — as may help 
it to consider a whole case and not a portion or one side of a 
case, before it tabulates its final conclusions. 
And there I will leave it. 



W. COLLISON. 



5, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.G. 
ist October, 1913. ^^ 
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THE APOSTLE OF FREE LABOUR 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY REMINISCENCES. 

ON the twenty-second of June, 1865, I started my career 
in Greenfield Street, Stepney. I have been told that 
my first agpearance in this world was an occasion of much 
domestic excitement, for I was the firsti-born of our family, and 
I suppose I brought into the house a certain atmosphere of 
novelty. There is a tradition that I was considered a wonderful 
baby, and thatJtiy mother's friends came and looked upon me 
with great enthusiasm. Before I grew into manhood I was the 
eldest of a family of twelve, andrby the law of primogeniture 
which governs the lives of the poor, I was the first who was 
made to understand that Ufe has a burden as well as a 
glory. 

My father was a policeman. He served his country, wearing 
an unpopular uniform, for twenty-eight years in the " H," 
or Whitechapet, Division of the MetropoUtan Police. 

It can easily be imagined that in so large a family, with only 
a policeman's pay to keep everything going, it was essential 
that I, as the eldest child, should try to add to the family 
purse ; for the only thing we possessed in abundance was the 
necessity for hard work. At the age of ten I used to earn a 
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2 THE APOSTLE OF FREE LABOUR 

shilling a week by assisting an old Welshwoman to carry her 
pails of milk in the early mornings ; for in those days milkmen 
(or women) did not do their rounds in gorgeous Roman-chariot- 
Hke carts, nor did they have elegant rubber-tyred perambu- 
lators. They had a common yoke fitting into the neck, and on 
to the shoulders. From each end of the yoke a strap and hook 
depended, from which a milk-pail hung, and as t^ie milk-pails 
had to be put down each time a customer was served, milk- 
selling was not the easy job it is to-day, 

I can see that old milk-woman — the first capitalist who ever 
" subsidized me, my good Trade Union friends ! "—as though 
she stood before me as I write. She made a picturesque figure 
in her quaint national Welsh dress as she went clattering up and 
down the Stepney streets. She carried her heavy yoke with 
uncomplaining patience, and eased her heart with a philosophy 
of good deeds. I don't think she ever gave deep thought to 
the problems of labour and capital, and if she had one pride 
in life, it was her Welsh costume. There was a lot of colour in 
the London streets of those days which has long since faded 
away. There were watermen and pie-men, and all the street 
hawkers with their various cries and characteristic dresses. 
It was an age of high hats. Even some of the most self-respect- 
ing bricklayers went to their work in silk hats, and every 
decent working-man wore a suit of broadcloth and a silk hat on 
a Sunday. Both of these articles of apparel generally lasted a 
lifetime. 

I can see my father wearing strapped blue trousers, a cut-away 
tail-coat, a stiff leather stock and a high hat with a glazed 
top. He carried a rattle and a huge truncheon. Sometimes 
I used to play with the rattle and sometimes with the stock, 
and sometimes my father took the stock into his own hands 
and played with me. The boys of to-day sho^ild be thankful 
that there is no neck-cloth such as that stock of my father's 
now in fashion, for a leather stock was a weighty argument 
in the hands of authority. I remember my early astonishment 
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at discovering that certain little boys used to look round corners 
until my father appeared, when they sang lustily : 

" I spy this, I spy that, 
I spy 3. copper in a shiny hat." 

And then I gradually reahzed that my father was not popular 
with some of the rougher spirits in our neighbourhood. I saw 
that his trade was not as the trade of other men ; that, in a 
sense, he was in a state of perpetual warfare. I remember when 
he first explained to me the true nature of his calling, that it 
was his duty to protect rather than to attack, and that evening 
I gave his belt an extra polish. I was proud of his calling. 
His duties led him into some of the roughest and most dangerous 
quarters in the Ratcliff Highway, and often after he had taken 
a peculiarly violent " charge " into the station I have heard 
him say : " It's for their own good, but they don't know it." 
In after years, when I have been in the vortex of an industrial 
battlefield with the strained and angry faces of a hostile mob 
around me as they lurched this way and that, maddened by the 
fact that they could hear the sounds of Free Labour rising up 
from behind closed doors, these simple words of my father's 
have come back to me as I upheld our family's tradition. " I 
come from a family of thief -takers — not thief -makers," I once 
told Toim Mann, after he had drenched a shivering crowd in 
burning rhetoric with the dictum that the poor must seize what 
they lack as the text of his discourse. It was, indeed, to my 
father's duties as a policeman that I owe the most lasting recol- 
lection of my boyhood. 

Most of us carry to our graves some vivid memory of our 
childhood days which nothing can blur and nothing efface. 
Of course there are always a hundred little oddments of recol- 
lection which stick out like starry points on the clouding mind 
of a man who has Uved a full and stormy life, recollections of 
small momentous things which maintain some curious signifi- 
cance for ourselves and mean nothing for other people. I do 
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4 THE APOSTLE OF FREE LABOUR 

not mean such memories as these, but rather the first great 
catastrophic picture that burnt itself into our minds. Most 
of us, I fancy, remember the first Uving moments when our 
hearts were smitten with a sense of absolute terror or awe. We 
remember the first time we felt afraid as we remember the first 
time we fell in love. We remember always certain great ugly 
facts starting out from the frieze of life and exploding like a 
shell in the puzzle of a darkened mind. There are always some 
such facts for us in our childhood, facts or incidents which 
make us see Ufe suddenly in a new perspective, or what the 
old street preachers on Mile End Waste would call " spiritual 
experiences." Here is a scene that was seared into my mind 
with blood and fire, something which will never be obliterated 
except by the darkness of death. 

It was a sunshiny day in a summer that found its autumn 
some forty years ago. There was almost a scent of rose- 
bushes in Greenfield Street, Stepney, and the pavements were 
curiously white and the air curiously still. The best of us are 
inspired by our atmosphere, and the housewives of Greenfield 
Street had cleaned their doorsteps until they were white as 
driven snow. Anyone who owned a bit of brass polished it 
into blazoned gold. But ours was the purest doorstep in all 
that street. A Uttle. boy who had jumped, over the step so as 
not to soil its virgin purity, noticed the fact with pride as he 
settled down to the business of spinning a humming-top in the 
roadway. Boys of to-day would think that urchin a strange 
playfellow. He wore white stockings and a Scotch Glengarry 
cap, with ribbons fluttering about his neck. 

The humming of the top as it spun round and round seemed 
to voice the quiet and lazy spirit of an afternoon droning itself 
away. My father came out of our house and stepped over the 
white steps. He tilted his helmet at a proper angle and shifted 
the huge truncheon which the poUceman of that day always 
carried in a leather case suspended from the belt. Then he 
looked down at the humming-top and yawned. As the top 
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hummed in the sunshine it seemed to say : " Go to sleep, go 
to sleep." Its humming grew quieter and quieter. Suddenly 
a cry went up from the end of the street : " Stop him ! Murder ! 
Stop him ! " A man was running down the street. I saw him 
double round the corner, and watched him swerve as though he 
had grown faint and dizzy. As he came nearer his face grew 
horrible. There was a nasty greenish tinge in his cheeks, his 
eyes bulged, and his jaws sagged. A howling mob came tum- 
bling down round the corner now. I could see sticks shaken 
in the air, and as the man came nearer I heard him panting. 
I remember my humming-top suddenly rolling into the gutter, 
and my father stepping out into the open road. The man saw 
him and seemed to gulp and to stumble in his gait. For one 
instant he stopped dead between my father and the crowd, 
and standing up in the sunlight with the sweat pouring from 
his face I saw him cut his throat. It was a great shoe-maker's 
knife that he used, and it dropped with a clatter to the pave 
ment. He lurched forward now, stumbled, swerved, and fell 
across our doorstep. And as we reached him he was working his 
fingers into the wound so that his life's blood flowed from him 
in an easier stream. " Get an apron — mother's," shouted my 
father, as he tried to push the crowd back. I rushed indoors, 
snatched up the apron and gave it him. He wound it tightly 
round the dying man's throat. The man's awful eyes seemed to 
be staring at me as I stood like a bit of stone staring at him. 
" Get a cab — quick ! " shouted my father. I dodged and 
wriggled my way through the crowd while everybody said : 
" Let him out," and immediately obstructed my path, I got 
the cab. My father Hfted the man up himself, and I saw a 
scarlet pool trickling down on the pavement. My father 
saw this also. " My word ! look at mother's steps ! " he said, 
as he hfted the man into the cab, " and she's only just hearth- 
stoned them ! " My father, you see, was not an imaginative 
man. He had nothing of the romantic spirit, and perhaps it 
is as well for all of us that the perfect policeman should be a 
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prosaic person. But I shall never forget his remark, and I heard 
a woman laugh hysterically in the crowd. My father beckoned 
ttie into the cab, and I rode with him to London Hospital with 
the man's head resting in my hands. I held his head as firmly 
as other boys at that age in life will hold a ball that they have 
caught in play, while the old horse was lashed into a sort of 
miserable canter. I felt he was dead. " Father, he's dead," 
I whispered. My father shook his head and shouted to the 
cabman. He was quite dead when we took him into the 
hospital. This man was a Jew who had murdered his wife in 
Backchurch Lane. All the incidents of the case were discussed 
in detail at our house for days after, but I cannot remember one 
now. Nothing remains but the scene of the man's death. Two 
days after I felt in a mysterious fashion that I had lost some 
possession which I could not identify. I sat down in a comer 
and pondered deeply. It was my humming-top. At the time 
I was bitterly disturbed over this discovery. As I see things 
now I can only regard my loss as a just, if whimsical, act of 
Providence. The humming-top was the perfect expression of 
that perfect afternoon. It had ended well, as we should all 
end, on a full harmonic note. It was good that it should hum 
no more. 

Like every other boy who lived in this neighbourhood. Mile 
End Waste had a great attraction for me. The " Waste " was 
a wide piece of ground several hundred yards long, between the 
pavement and the road. Those who see it now so spick and 
span, tricked out with the grass and shrubs, have but little 
idea of what it used to be, for on week-days it was " all the fun 
of the fair," and on Sundays the vantage ground for many 
meetings where much rough and sometimes cultivated eloquence 
was heard. People used to flock to the " Waste " from all 
parts to hear the forceful way in which the various speakers 
expounded their views. And, with the exception of an occa- 
sional piece of good-humoured chaff, or a pertinent question, 
or interjection, the speakers received a quiet and respectful 
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hearing. For a Cockney crowd has an innate love of fair-play, 
and its sympathies are generally with the speaker. 

These Sunday meetings were characterized by a curious fact. 
The crowds would be listening quietly and patiently, but sud- 
denly you would see them walking quickly oft in different 
directions, and the speaker, who but now was receiving earnest 
attention, was addressing space. What was the reason for this 
unanimous dispersal ? It was Dr. Kenealy who, while 
addressing a crowd on the Waste, solved the problem. He saw 
his audience disperse and he heard the clock strike. 

" Now 'tis the witching hour of one o'clock," he said half 
pathetically, yet half humorously ; and he added : " It seems 
that beer is more precious than words." 

I cannot say how rriany societies and organizations owe 
their inception to Mile End Waste. I can remember the Magna 
Charta Society, the Tichborne Release Association, the Salvation 
Army, and the Blue Ribbon Army. Regarding the Tichborne 
Release Association, I well remember, even as a lad, the strong 
feeling amongst the East End working-men in favour of the 
" Claimant." One trenchant speaker, who made points that 
many a skilled ParUamentarian would envy, put their case in 
a nutshell. 

" Why," he asked, " is Tichborne in gaol ? I'll tell you. 
They gave him seven years for saying he was Sir Roger Tich- 
borne, who he is, and, another seven for saying he wasn't Arthur 
Orton, who he isn't." 

Of all the figures that stood and talked upon the Waste, 
Kenealy stands out as the most tremendous and the most 
pathetic. To the cause of the Claimant he sacrificed health, 
wealth, reputation and career. I can see him now, haranguing 
the sympathetic and ever-growing crowd with dialectic skill, 
subjecting each point to hair-splitting analysis, or deadly 
ridicule, and encouraged by frequent cheers. In the end the 
skilled advocate became merged into the fanatic. He ceased to 
be a man of ideas. An idea had possessed him. 
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A feature of these gatherings was the sale of his paper, The 
Englishman, and I earned many an early penny by selling them 
at these meetings. Even now I can feel the glow of pride 
which swept over me when, having sold an extra nimiber of 
copies, the great little man patted me on the back and gave me 
sixpence. Kenealy may have lost his head, but never his heart, 
as Montague Williams said once. 

When the " Claimant " was eventually released, he still 
numbered his followers by the thousand ; and I remember his 
holding a sort of daily reception at the Three Nuns Hotel, 
Aldgate, where many people flocked to see him. I spent many 
an hour in his company. I knew so much of the " case," that 
I astonished even the Claimant himself with my recollections 
of his career. He was a big man of tremendously heavy build, 
and there was always a sleepy look about his eyeUds. He 
could be cheerful enough at times and at others morose. But 
in his heart he despaired, and his atmosphere absorbed as atmo- 
spheres will absorb all but the very strongest. Publicans for a 
time touted for his custom, because wherever he went crowds 
followed. He became a sort of Prince Charley of the tap-rooms 
and contented in his condition. He drank at any man's expense 
and yet managed to maintain a certain aloofness and sense of 
dignity. He only made one humorous remark in my hearing. 

A working-man who had purchased half an hour of his com- 
pany with sundry drinks, expressed a hope that "Sir Roger 
would yet come to his rights," before leaving the bar. As he 
went out the Claimant smiled in his sleepy fashion. " If ever 
I come to my rights," he said, still smiling, " whatever shall I 
do with all my present friends ? " 

Time for him now was simply a process of destruction, and 
in the end he died an unhappy, shameless old man. I know 
that he wrote a " confession " for a weekly newspaper, and that 
at the finish he repudiated the confession. In the face of the 
evidence we cannot suggest he was Sir Roger Tichborne, and 
y?t — and yet I cannot beheve with any certainty that he was 
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Arthur Orton, If he was, he was also the strangest butcher 
who ever sharpened a knife. Let the grave cover him and his 
mystery. 

One of the great sensations I remember occurring on the 
" Waste " was when Mr. F. N. Charrington, a member of the 
firm of " Charringtons," of the Anchor Brewery, pubUcly 
relinquished all interest in his firm and many thousands of 
pounds. 

On the other side of the Mile End Road was a turning called 
" Lady Lake's Grove," which bore an unenviable reputation. 

The chief resort of its inhabitants was a music-hall, since 
called the " Paragon," but then termed " Lusby's Summer 
and Winter Palace." One never-to-be-forgotten evening Mr. 
F. N. Charrington took up his stand outside this hall and 
denounced in unmeasured language its frequenters. 

Refusing to desist from distributing handbills outside the 
hall, he was arrested and locked up, and spent a night in the 
cells. After leaving the brewery he started a mission in an 
enormous tent. That tent was the forerunner of the Great 
Assembly Hall which he subsequently built as near to Lusby's 
as he could get it. Still Lusby's flourished like the green 
bay-tree. 

Mr. Lusby, having sold his music-hall to Crowder and Payne, 
retired to a large house at Seven Kings, and became a member 
of the Ilford Urban District Council. He then purchased a 
farm near Brentwood, where Tie died a few years ago. 

I never heard precisely how Mr. Charrington finished. While 
I knew him, he worked always at white-heat, a man consumed 
by missionary fire, 

" Ye came to me when ye were athirst," he cried out once, 
" and I gave ye poison. Now I offer ye the waters of eternal 
hfe, but ye will not drink. You are damning my soul. For 
unless I can save as many souls as I have helped to ruin, I 
am not certain of the Kingdom of Heaven." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOOR OF THE WORLD. 

BETWEEN the ages of ten and fourteen I tried my hand at 
many jobs, the necessity for adding to the family purse 
being ever present in my mind, and whatever work I did was 
always well compensated for by the pleasure it gave me to 
hand ray mother the few shillings I earned. 

In 1879, when I was fourteen, I obtained my first regular 
job at a tea merchant's, in Eastcheap. But the germs of 
freedom were in my blood, and I could not bear the restraint of 
office routine. I was a big lad for my age and strong. During 
my rambles round the Docks I had become acquainted with 
one of the " taking-on " foremen, from whom I learned that 
the pay there was three shillings and fourpence a day for an 
eight hours' day, eight a.m. to four p.m. As he was willing to 
give me a job, and as I was wanting the money, and the extra 
liberty, I left my tea merchant and laboured at the Docks as 
a casual worker. The work was hard, but the money was 
sweet, and the freedom sweeter still. 

I have said that with a family of twelve children, all 
dependent upon the earnings of a police-constable, the motl^er 
did not have too much money to waste. That was obvious to 
me when I was ten. It was more obvious when I was sixteen, a 
strapping big chap, with a strapping big chap's appetite. In 
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this year, 1881, both my brother John (now Chief Divisional 
Detective Inspector in the City of London Police) and myself 
were out of work; and reaUzing that if we had our share of 
the family manger, jt would mean shorter commons for the 
other youngsters, we tossed up who should leave the house to 
seek his fortune, and the lot fell upon me. He called " heads," 
and I called "woman." Woman has never betrayed me. I 
wanted to see the world and a spin of a coin opened the door. 
I had that which no money can buy — youth and health and 
hope and strength ; and my vision held no dark clouds of 
possible want and privation. I only saw before me the world 
and hberty, and I held out both hands to them. And how 
wisely my mother acted in this matter. She knew I wanted to 
go. I think now she knew I would go. At any rate, she inter- 
posed no obstacle, applied no brake. I daresay she reasoned in 
her quiet way that man — especially the boy-man — ^is a migratory 
animal by instinct ; that to stay in one place, to one of my 
nature, was not living, but vegetating ; and so with a stout 
heart and a shilling in my pocket, I left home at two p.m. on 
the twenty-seventh of May (Derby Day), 1881, with that great 
oyster the world before me to open, my only sword to do so 
with being my native intelligence. 

On the first day I got as far as High Barnet, where I bought 
a roll and a glass of milk, and passed the night in a common 
lodging-house — a bam at the rear of a public-house. There 
were numerous beds in it, all occupied, and those by people 
one would scarcely mix with by choice ; so it is no wonder that 
sleep was a coy visitor to me. I did, however, drop off, but 
soon awakened fry feeling my hair being torn out by the roots 
and my face and neck being severely scratched. Naturally 
with such happeijings, in a strange place and in stranger com- 
pany, I felt alarmed, and screamed and struggled, and the 
more I struggled and tried to get the thing — whatever it was 
— away from me, the more it tore and scratched, adding occa- 
sionally a vicious Uttle bite. When lights were brought, it 
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was found that the next bed to mine was occupied by an organ- 
grinder. His monkey had somehow managed to escape from 
his chain and had perched on my chest. There was no more 
sleep for me that night, and as soon as it was morning I sought 
the streets, which were purity and cleanliness personified in 
comparison to the atmosphere I had just left. There I met a 
recruiting sergeant, who spying in the stalwart lad good food 
for powder, suggested with the usual blandishments that I 
should enlist. 

" You'll be as great a man, as great as the Dook of Cambridge 
one day," said the recruiting sergeant, but I never saw that 
this prophecy had any particular point. 

I think I may say, that if his proposal had not struck my fancy 
as falling into the general scheme of things, all the blarney of 
a dozen recruiting sergeants would not have tempted me. But 
it furthered my opportunities of ", seeing the world," and so I 
availed myself of it. So he gave me a meal of bread and cheese 
and beer, which I thought thoroughly well earned, and I was 
then taken before a doctor, and then to a magistrate, and took 
the " oath and the shilling " for the 6oth Regiment, The King's 
Royal Rifles, and joined the dep6t the next day. 

I stayed in the army about two years, and then purchased my 
discharge, received a certificate for exemplary conduct and 
returned to my parents' home, and my life for the next two or 
three years was strangely uneventful. 

My soldiering days leave but few impressions on my mind, 
but I am of opinion that the Tommy Atkins of thirty years ago 
was more like the boy Kipling writes about than the soldier 
of to-day. 

I again sought casual labour at the Docks, and along the 
riverside wharves and warehouses. It was about this period 
that I met Ben Tillett, who had tramped from Bristol to London, 
and was working at the Monument Bonded Tea Warehouses. 
Tillett was regarded as a bit of a " crank " by his fellow-workers. 
" 'E ain't long for this world," said a workman in my hearing. 
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Tillett, indeed, was a frail-looking^ person at that time. But 
he was vivacious enough and even pugnacious. I once advised 
him to seek work of a different character. For the sake of all, 
I wish now he had gone away and become a poet. On my own 
part I should, perhaps, have been sorry, for he grew into some- 
thing worth fighting — and I love antagonism. 



CHAPTER III. 

SUGAR REFINERIES. 

IN August, 1884,, I went as bricklayer's labourer for 
W. Brass and Sons, of Old Street, and it was then that 
I joined the Amalgamated Labourers' Union, and made a 
point of attending all their meetings. 

Having finished with Brass and Sons, I again drifted river- 
ward, and obtained casual jobs at tea warehouses and the 
wool sales. 

I have earned as much as ten shillings a day at the latter, 
but the work is tremendously hard. Then for nine months I 
drove a pair-horse van, an experience which had a marked 
effect upon my career. And now there happened an event 
which I have always regarded as the turning-point in my life. 

In 1886, the unemployment in the East End of London had 
reached such a pitch that things began to look desperate, and 
the Mansion House Unemployed Relief Committee was formed. 
One of the thiei causes of the unemployment, so far as East 
London was cop<ferned, was the closing down of twenty-one 
sugar refineries in the Tower Hamlets, by which the bread- 
winners of fifteen thousand families were deprived of work they 
were used to and so sent to seek work to which they were 
unaccustomed. 

The destruction of these refineries was one of the chief causes 
of the unemployment which became so pronounced in 1886. 
So bitter was the feehng against "Bounty-fed" sugar that 
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an Anti-Bounty agitation was started, which soon had a 
tremendous vogue. As a lad I attended many of their meetings, 
and assisted to distribute its Uterature, and the Anti-Bounty 
crusade possessed so considerable an influence that when the 
late Lord Ritchie came out as a candidate for the Tower Hamlets, 
with the help of the displaced workmen and the financial support 
of the sugar refiners he gained the seat. Thus the sugar 
bounties question became the stepping-stone to the high 
position he afterwards attained. 

There was a constant and quick succession of ships to the 
Docks, and the London and St. Katharine's Docks were always 
full of shipping, and Ratcliff Highway was full of sailors. It 
is only those who have seen them in the time when the Board 
of Trade did not take such a paternal interest in them as it does 
now, who can realize the intense truth of the saying that 
" Sailors earn their money Uke horses and spend it like asses." 
From the moment they were paid off to the moment they 
shipped again their one ambition was to see how fooHshly and 
recklessly they could spend their hard won earnings, and the 
crowd of crimps, prostitutes, pawnbrokers, leaving-shop keepers 
and publicans conspired to see that at least this one ambition 
of a sailor's life was gratified. 

Nearly every other house in the Highway seemed to be a 
public-house, to each one of which was attached a dancing saloon. 

In these saloons were the sailors to be found " enjoying 
themselves " in an atmosphere thick with the fumes of beer, 
rum and smoke. Here, also, would conspiracies be hatched 
by the harpies of both sexes in attendance for drugging and 
robbing them ; and so next morning " Jack" might possibly find 
himself Ijring in " Tiger's Bay," or in some obscure court, 
penniless and minus the slop suit of clothes he had bought but 
the day before ; and he might have fared worse, for it was a 
frequent occurrence for the naked body of some unknown man 
to be washed ashore — foully murdered for the few pounds he 
had earned by months of perilous voyaging. 
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The memory of those quaint old places is very vivid with 
me now, and so are some of the vanished faces that seemed to 
drift about in the smoky atmosphere. The women of the 
Highway were a race apart. They loved handsome clothes, 
and in silks and satins and gaudy jewellery were veritable 
queens of light favour. Many of them would sit in the saloons 
for hours, knitting throughout the day like honest house-wives 
of a by-gone age. Songs would be sung and shouted, wild jests 
exchanged, glasses smashed, and pewters hurled as missiles of 
quarrel; but the women with the painted bloom on their 
cheeks would sit in a high state of almost awful serenity quietly 
knitting. I remember as a boy chancing upon a scene, when in 
the heat of blood and high liquor a party of sailors had brought 
their quarrel to the point of knives. And as the knives flashed, 
and men struggled with evil curses, two women, with coloured silk 
shawls drooped over their shoulders and fastened with carved 
brooches, brooded over the click of their knitting-needles and 
talked small gossip quietly with each other. I remember my 
surprise at seeing them hke this, and afterwards, when the 
quarrelling was over, the serenity with which these women 
arose, quietly put away their knitting-work, smoothed their 
hair-nets, and took their lovers outside. Many of these 
women, as wives of occasion, received the half-pay of the 
"husband" who was away voyaging, and many of them 
boasted that they were drawing half-pay from at least half a 
dozen sailors. Sometimes the trade winds blew against their 
fortunes, and two or three " husbands " would come home 
unexpectedly together, and the Thames Police Court witnessed 
the denouement. 

There were at this time of day a ghoul-like class of riverside 
men, who earned a living by watching for dead bodies, towing 
them to the River Police, and getting the reward of five shillings 
for each body. They received five shillings for a dfead body, 
recovered at no risk to themselves, but nothing for the rescue 
of a living person from drowning. 
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So much was this the case that the police employed a photo- 
grapher to take portraits of these dead men with a view to 
identification, and about this man there is an interesting 
reminiscence. He afterwards kept a public-house called the 
" Jolly Sailors," in the Highway, and to it there was attached 
the inevitable dancing saloon. But when the old Metro- 
politan Board of Works was swept away, and the London 
County Council took its place, the licences for music and 
dancing for these low public-houses were refused. The landlord 
thought that he knew of a way in which the law could be 
evaded. 

At that time the only ,mechanical musical instruments we 
knew of were the old hurdy-gurdys ; but the erstwhile photo- 
grapher had heard of, or seen abroad, an electric organ, and he 
went away and bought one at a cost of eight hundred pounds. 
This he set up in the " Jolly Sailors." But the law was too 
strong for him, and he was not allowed to use it. Later on, 
he became the proprietor of the " King's Oak," at High Beech, 
and here he erected his organ in the big dining-room. I wonder 
how many of the Sunday morning visitors to that famous 
Epping Forest resort knew that, at one time, this organ was 
in a public-house in the Ratcliff Highway. 

And if the vile spirits and doctored beers were not potent 
enough to reduce the sailors to insensibiUty, there were in 
the obscure courts adjacent to the Highway plenty of opium 
dens to complete the process. The lowest kind of opium den 
consisted usually of one darkened, evil-smelling room, containing 
as large a bed as could be got into it. Laying down on the bed, 
-already perhaps occupied by a Chinaman, a Lascar, and other 
unsavoury specimens of humanity, the sailor would take his pipe 
or pipes of opium, and would pass several unconscious hours, 
in an atmosphere reeking with every possible contamination, 
to awake with aching head, empty pockets, and a thirst that a 
cataract could hardly quench. Coming ashore was a sordid 
interlude in the hves of these men. 

2 



CHAPTER IV. 

A GREAT CARDINAL. 

EARLIER on, I have attributed the unemployment in 
East London chiefly to the closing of the sugar refin- 
eries. But there came another and a more insidious cause 
of poverty. It is said that when Bliicher looked down on 
Lo;idon from the gallery of St. Paul's Cathedral, he said, " What 
a fine city to sack." The alien sweating employer doubtless 
thought the same thing ; but he went about it in his own quiet, 
but effective way, which was to colonize the East End of 
London. 

In these poor parts, where housing accommodation is so sought 
after, a custom has grown up for the tenant who was leaving 
to sell the " key " for a few shiUings. The possession of the 
key meant possession of the house. The landlord was not 
particular about references. All he wanted was rent, and if 
the tenant could not pay that, the dwelling-place knew him 
no more, for another stood in his place. The alien sweater 
was quick to observe the possibilities of this " key " system, 
and where poor English people had bought a key for a few 
shillings he would give as much as twenty pounds. No price 
stopped him if he wanted a place. 

My father's old house is an example of this. For twenty-five 
years he Uved in it, paying nine shillings and sixpence a week. 
When he left, a " Yiddisher " tailor got hold of it, ran the 
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garden walls up and roofed it over with a skylight and lined it 
with matchboarding. Then without any further structural 
alterations it became a sweating workshop, and was let at 
thirty-six shillings a week. Returns for 1911 show that in a 
small block of buildings between Jubilee Street and Sidney 
Street, bounded on the north by Mile End Road and on the 
south by Adelina Grove, there were one thousand one hundred 
people. None of the houses have more than four rooms, and 
yet in many there are three families, and in most two. 

In one small street of twenty small houses there were two 
hundred and twenty-three people ; and in -ninety per cent, the 
English census paper had to be accompanied by a facsimile 
in Yiddish, with a Yiddish explanation on the back ; and so 
tender are we of the susceptibilities of these aliens, that the 
enumerators were instructed to inform them that the Census 
had nothing to do with conscription or taxation ; if was only 
a legal numbering of the people. 

In February, 1886, being out of Work, I attended a mass 
meeting of unemployed at St. Augustine's Hall, Stepney, and 
made a speech which was much applauded, and I was unani- 
mously elected a delegate for the Mansion House Unemployed 
Relief Committee. 

Attending the Relief Committee was a great adventure 
in life for me. It broadened my social vista. It gave me a 
familiar touch with fresh types of humanity. The meetings in 
the Eg37ptian Hall of the Mansion House were to me matters 
of absorbing interest. And there was one member of that 
Committee who left upon me an ineffaceable impression. He 
would often take my arm, and lean upon it as we walked to and 
from the Committee Room. He was a spare, thin, old man, 
with a face of old parchment. In his person he was a perfect 
ascetic, but in his heart he was the generous lover of all man- 
kind. He had the gift of sublime patience, he was tolerant 
of all men ; he was beyond disappointment in humanity. This 
was Cardinal Manning, whom I shall describe as the only hving 
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saint I ever knew, a man who was canonized by his own life. 
He would say very little at the Committee meetings, perhaps 
less than any other member, but sit with a thin hand pressed 
against a white cheek, patiently listening to all that was said 
and done. At times his eyes were so dull as to seem lifeless' 
and at another moment they would be flashing with the brilliance 
of a holy fire. He would talk more freely when two or three 
were gathered together. He saw that I was a young man, new 
to relief work, and, I think, tried to encourage me. I had been 
set, to work in the hamlet of Mile End Old Town, one of the 
poorest districts in the East End of London, and once I spoke 
to him of my experiences there in a tone of some disappointment. 

He listened to me patiently until I mentioned the word 
"gratitude." Then his eyes flashed up and he touched my 
arm. 

" Gratitude ! " he exclaimed, " you have no right to look 
for gratitude, now or ever." 

Then his thin lips smiled. 

" At least, I'm afraid you will never find it," he added ; 
" but if you ever do, it is you who should be grateful." 

And since that day, writing from the text of my after experi- 
ences in life, I could, if I were a professional psychologist, write 
a pamphlet on the rarity of gratitude as a human virtue. 

Another incident in which the dead Cardinal figures comes 
to my mind. It concerns a man who was a prominent labour 
leader of that time, whose name, so far as I am concerned, may 
rest in a kindly oblivion. He was a member of the Conamittee, 
and the day came when he had to be expelled. He protested 
against his expulsion with an Irish volubility, and afterwards 
turned to the members and pleaded with them individually to 
intervene on his behalf. He turned to myself and others first 
as labour men, but we could say nothing, and finally he knelt 
down before the Cardinal and Uf ted his hands as though in 
prayer. 

The old man looked at hjm with an expressionless face, and 
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with a wave of his spare hand motioned him to rise. So he left 
the Committee Room, and when outside fell into curses. After- 
wards the Cardinal was told of this conduct, but he merely 
smiled and rejoined : " I have never had any faith in an Irish- 
man's curses, but their prayers are blessed." 

As I have said, he was the perfect ascetic in appearance, but 
he will always be remembered as a man of good works rather 
than as an erudite ecclesiastical student. Some of the Irish 
priests I used to meet were wont to describe him to the last 
as " the Protestant Parson," as indeed he had been ; for he 
was Rector for seventeen years of Lavington, on the historical 
estate of the Wilberforces, near Petworth, now occupied by Mr. 
James Buchanan. I was once present when some men of lite- 
rary pretensions were discussing Cardinal Newman's "Apologia" 
while Manning was in the room. I said nothing, for I knew 
nothing about the subject of discussion. But I could not help 
noticing that Manning, who must have known much, never 
uttered a word. I doubt whether the two great Cardinals who 
brought so many Protestant virtues to Catholicism in England 
were by temperament much in sympathy with each other. 

In my district there were two disused churchyards, .these 
belonging to Stepney Parish Church, and Holy Trinity Church, 
Tredegar Square, Bow. 

All British persons born at sea are born in the parish of 
Stepney, and old Stepney Church (an ancient and venerable 
pile, one of the few remaining that possess the " Carolus Rex " 
shield) is their parish church. 

The Mansion House Committee agreed to find the funds for 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens and Playgrounds' Associa- 
tion to turn these two disused churchyards into pleasances, 
and to me was allotted the task of selecting the unemployed and 
supervising the work. 

While digging in Stepney Churchyard, the men came across 
what was obviously an old plague pit, for hundreds- of skulls 
and limb bones were dug out of it. The news soon got bruited 
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abroad, and afforded a cheap opportunity for the Sociahsts 
and fanatics to air their views. So they organized a mass 
nieeting at the Great Assembly Hall to protest- against the 
desecration of the dead in Stepney Churchyard. 

I attended this meeting, for I thought that if a hving donkey 
is better than a dead Hon, then the necessity for hving men 
to earn money for the maintenance of themselves and famiUes 
was of far greater importance than the removal of the remains 
of people who had gone to dust two hundred and twenty years 
ago. So to the resolution of protest I moved an amendment, 
thanking the Mansion House Committee for finding necessary 
and welcome employment, and this amendment was carried. 

The Home Office intervened, as it always does whenever 
human remains are discovered, and the Government Inspector 
of Cemeteries, Dr. Hoffman, held the usual inquiry in the 
Vestry of Stepney Church, at which I gave evidence. The 
result was that the work was allowed to be completed. 

1 look back with pleasure on the part I played in this matter ; 
and those who remember those old, unsightly, disused church- 
yards, and contrast them with the bright, pleasant and bloom- 
ing appearance they now present, will agree that every word 
and action of mine in striving to bring about this alteration, and 
at the same time provide employment for men with hungry 
famihes, was fully justified. 

I must add that my experience of the system of aiding the 
poor in the East End of London is that it is worked on an 
altogether wrong basis, and usually from centres and by people 
who have no practical knowledge of the dai|y hfe and require- 
ments of those whom they seek to relieve in badly organized 
committees. " Curse their charity I " has been the cry of 
Tom Mann and Ben Tillett. " Reform their charity," shall 
be mine. We do not destroy the source of a stream by directing 
its course with scientific workmanship. 

My work on the Mansion House Fund constituted one of 
the pleasantest experiences of my early hfe. At the end of 
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it all, I was surprised and delighted to receive the following little 
testimonial from the Rev. John Fenwick Kitto, Rector and 
Rural Dean of Stepney, a man respected atid loved by all who 
knew him : 

" Mr. William CoUison was an exceedingly active and 
useful member of the Mansion House Unemployed Com- 
mittee. I can personally testify to the admirable manner 
in which he did his work, and the tact and intelligence 
with which he carried out his self-imposed duties ; and I 
may Say that the Committee considered him as a thoroughly 
trustworthy and discriminating agent, both in the investi- 
gation of the cases and the distribution of the large funds 
entrusted to him." 

I think at that time I had visions that my life would go 
amiably onward down tranquil channels. But man was born 
to delusion ! 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE " KNIFE-BOARD." 

ANY experience that I have ever had in life has never been 
wasted, and now my nine months' apprenticeship as the 
driver of a " pair-horse-van " came in very usefully. I decided 
to become an omnibus-driver. The whole business, as I knew 
it then, is as dead as the business of coach-driving, and the race 
of 'bus-drivers as vanished as the race of coachmen. They 
have both been utterly obliterated by a common enemy — 
mechanical invention. And with the passing of the old 'bus- 
drivers I noticed another sign of a phase which is to me every- 
where noticeable in British Ufe, the passing of indi\4duality. 
Most of these men were stalwart individuals, " characters " 
as they were called on the road. The omnibus service in those 
days entered very intimately into the Ufe of the people, and the 
omnibus men were general favourites. Many of the drivers 
were great wits in the Weller manner, and in the days to come, 
when the two-horsed omnibus becomes as much a vehicle of 
romance as the old stage-coach, someone will come forward with 
a volume of 'bus-lore that should find an immediate public. 
He may find some useful facts in the present chapter. 

I started with the London General Omnibus Company, but 
after a few months' service, as the result of the excessive hours 
of labour, I transferred my allegiance to the London Road Car 
Company. This gave me one day's freedom a week. 

24 
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Dishonesty was a poisonous virus which permeated all who 
served with the London General Omnibus Company in those 
days. In the abstract, it was a policy ; in the concrete, it was 
a practice. No man could be in the service of the London 
General Omnibus Company and remain honest ; and the greatest 
rogue was, perforce, the conductor, because he " held the bag." 
The driver received six shiUings a day, and the conductor four 
shillings, and these amounts the conductor deducted from his 
takings daily and handed the Company the balance. But instead 
of giving the driver six shillings he gave him ten shillings, that 
is, the whole of his earnings as well. Why was this necessary ? 
Because the driver had to tip so many people, all in the employ 
of the Company, that if he did so out of his own money, it would 
consume about half his earnings. In the first place there was 
the horse-keeper, who had to look after eleven horses for twenty- 
one shillings a week. The driver paid him one-and-sixpence a 
day, the waterman threepence, coppers to the men who helped 
change the horses, altogether three shillings a day at least. So 
he commandeered the conductor to the tune of his day's 
wages. 

Now, it might be asked : Why should the driver give the 
horse-keeper one-and-sixpence, and what would happen if he 
didn't ? The answer is that the horse-keeper would have 
starved the horses. The forage for each horse was sent to the 
stables in sealed bags ; and he would have taken so much from 
each and sold it to a fellow horse-keeper whose driver was more 
amenable to reason, as the pohticians would say. Thus the 
horses would have got thin and poor, and the driver would be 
put down as a horse-murderer, and lose his job. 

But the conductor, in addition to paying the driver the whole 
of his wages, had to pay other Uttle tips as well, to time-keepers, 
to the omnibus fitters (who could always find a " scratch " on 
the panel of the 'bus of a mean conductor), watermen, and others, 
amounting on an average to two-and-sixpence a day, six shillings 
and sixpence in all. So he had to rob the Company's takings of 
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at least this amount ; but it did not stop there. As a rule he 
took sufficient to pay all his outgoings, and to leave himself 
ten shillings clear ; and even on .this system the Company paid 
a dividend of twelve per cent. Everybody tipped from necessity 
and robbed for luxury. 

I said at this time, when I endeavoured to bring the share- 
holders face to face with the fact that their dividends were 
gained by a system of tjieft and blackmail, that the officials were 
directly responsible for this system of wholesale robbery, because 
they knew of its existence and connived at it, so long as the 
receipts of each 'bus were " within the average." The Managing 
Director of the London General Omnibus Company, Mr. George 
Augustus Church, openly defended the system, which, he said, 
had paid the shareholders good dividends, in spite of competition 
and reduced fares, and placed thousands of pounds in the 
Company's reserve funds. I made an attempt to organize the 
men to resist this unholy system, but was opposed by the officials, 
because the dishonesty was less trouble to them than an honest 
system would have been. 

Notwithstanding their opposition I succeeded in getting 
together a meeting of the men, and in passing a resolution 
condemning the blackmail system in its entirety. A hired gang 
of drunken ruffians, however, had assembled at the meeting- 
place, with the avowed object of breaking it up and putting 
" CoUison in the hospital." In the latter they were successful ; 
but I had the satisfaction of hearing of their conviction and 
imprisonment. They did not, therefore, deter or defeat me. 

So soon as I was about again, I approached the Directors 
with a ticket scheme for checking dishonest conductors, and 
for insuring that the Company should receive all the takings; 
thus securing an increased income sufficient to enable them to 
engage two shifts of men on each 'bus and give them an eight 
hours' day. I emphasized and insisted on the fact that an 
honest man could not keep his employment with them. I 
taunted them with their Managing Director's admission that 
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they knew of the existence of this dishonesty among their 
servants, and asked why, if other Companies kept their men 
honest, they could not. I told them that this could never be 
done until the existing hours of labour were altered ; and as 
fault-finding is useless unless accompanied by a remedy, I sug- 
gested the scheme just mentioned, which they eventually 
adopted, with the result that the men who had thriven on the 
plunder system threatened to strike. 

My experience with the London General Omnibus Company 
and the London Road Car Company led me to believe that it 
might be possible to form a strong Union of drivers and con- 
ductors to obtain a reduction in the excessive hours of la.bovir. 
I devoted my Sundays to holding meetings of 'busmen at 
St. Pancras Arches, and convened them by means of handbills, 
the cost of which I defrayed out of my own pocket. 

These meetings brought my name into some prominence, and 
the Editor of the Evening News and Post sent for me and 
suggested that his paper should assist in organizing the omnibus- 
men on the same lines as the Star had helped John Burns in the 
Dockers' Strike. I agreed. 

I was then asked to suggest in writing some plan whereby 
an effective presentment of the men's grievances might be made, 
in order to enUst the sympathy of the general public. I proposed 
a midnight mass meeting, with some well-known and popular 
public man in the chair, the names suggested being those of 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Rosebery, the Earl of Meath, and the 
Lord Mayor of , London. I saw Lord Rosebery, and after some 
discussion he accepted the invitation. The meeting was 
convened for October 5th, 1889, and took place at the large 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. The Omnibus Companies 
even placed omnibuses at the disposal of the men for them to 
attend the gathering. I shall never forget that meeting— never. 
It began at the woe-begone hour of half-past one in the morning, 
and in the body of the hall surged a great mass of toil-worn 'bus- 
men. Presiding over them was Lord Rosebery, the leader of 
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the Liberal party in the House of Lords, and just elected to be 
the first Chairman of the London County Council. 

Lord Rosebery said at the commencement of the proceedings 
that although he did not think it alien to his duty as Chairman 
of the New Democratic London County Coimcil to take part in 
such a gathering, he had come mainly to listen, but when the 
full story of increasing toil and mean oppression, told in halting 
words and in disconnected phrases, was heard by the Chairman, 
his interest perceptibly quickened ; and he freely expressed his 
sympathy with the oppressed men in tones of unmistakable 
sincerity. In words of characteristically simple but lofty 
eloquence he asked what could " home " and " family " mean to 
a man away from both seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen hours 
each day ? He was practically cast out from the simple joys of 
home and wife and children. Family Ufe was the foundation of 
all civilization, but the unceasing -toil of the 'busmen was the 
negation, the denial of family life. 

I had spoken previously to Lord Rosebery, and he, in speaking 
of the future possibihties, urged the meeting not to look for their 
remedy to the Legislature, but to seek and to find it in " their 
own united strength," as, he added, " one of your own speakers, 
Mr. Collison, has suggested." 

The Times, the Pall Mall Gazette and other papers 
devoted leaders to the proceedings, and the Pall Mall 
observed : 

" The most effective presentment of the men's grievances 
came from one Collison, a young man of whom more will 
be heard. At the conclusion of his excited melange of 
appeals and complaints. Lord Rosebery beckoned to him, 
and for some time carried on a whispered conversation 
with him. In his concluding address his Lordship made a 
pointed and suggestive reference to Collison, evidently 
indicating to his hearers that a possible leader, a ' Burns of 
the 'Busmen,' had arisen among them." 
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This " whispered conversation " between Lord Rosebery 
and myself concerned a phase of the men's grievances known 
as the subject of " shorts." It was a highly technical phrase, 
and I will not describe it. The grievances and the system are as 
dead to-day as the horses which drew the 'buses. But that 
" whispered conversation " convinced me of one thing. It 
convinced me that Lord Rosebery had a sternly practical 
mind that could quietly master strange and compUcated facts 
and details, seeing them in their just relations to one another. 
In these days, when so many affect to think of Lord Rosebery 
rather as a man of letters than a man of affairs, I hold to my 
original opinion. He might even have saved the Liberal Party 
for Liberalism had he not been betrayed. 

As a result of this meeting it was decided to co-operate with 
the tramway men, and " The London and County Tramway 
and Omnibus Employees' Trade Union " was formed. The 
enthusiasm of the drivers and conductors was concentrated and 
guided into an Association which, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of Socialistic wreckers and political adventurers, would 
in a peaceable manner have redressed the wrongs which Lord 
Rosebery said " constituted a scandal upon our civihzation." 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICAL ADVENTURERS. 

ONE of the curses of the New Trade Unionism is that it 
has always offered a likely field for exploration to men 
anxious to make poUtical capital. Just as a regiment loves to 
see a list of its battles emblazoned on its banners, so does a 
" progressive " politician love to see it recorded that he played 
a part in innumerable industrial conflicts. Tom Smith, or Jack 
Robinson, at the start of things, knows full well that he has 
a thousand namesakes just as likely as himself to earn public 
honours. But when it can be said that Tom Smith or Jack 
Robinson espoused the cause of the " Starving Dockers," the 
" Sweated Needlewomen " or the " Indigent Organ-grinders," 
he becomes a person of some consequence in the popular 
imagination, and another rung has been gained in the ascent of 
the political ladder. The pity of it is that although some of 
these men have sincere sympathies with the causes they espouse, 
they sympak^hize not wisely but too well. " Save us from our 
friends " should be the constant prayer of every honest Trade 
Unionist. 

The midnight meeting at the Memorial Hall brought us 
publicity. The limelight had been directed on to our humble 
stage, and as a consequence we were inundated by offers from 
" Star performers." John Burns, of whom hereafter I shall 
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have much to say, shouldered his way into the thick of things ; 
Fred Henderson, of whom hereafter I shall have nothing to say, 
was another. Fred Hammil, the selected "lib.-lab." candidate 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Frank Smith, the selected " lib.-lab." 
candidate for Hammersmith, were others. Then, on the 5th of 
November, 1889, 1 received the following letter : 

" Dear Sie, 

"I wish to know if you will be so good as to give 
me a few instances of the hardships and tyrannies to which 
the Omnibus and Tram men are subjected. If you can 
in your leisure time devote a few hours to writing them 
down on paper, or getting others to write down their experi- 
ences, I will pay you for the time so occupied, as I am 
anxious to obtain actual facts to help the men's cause with 
the public. 

" I am, 

" Yours faithfully, 

"T. SUTHERST. 

" W. Collison, Esq." 

Now, who was Thomas Sutherst ? Horatio Bottomley, in 
later days, described him as " A man who sometimes promoted 
Companies and sometimes strikes." All I discovered at the 
time was that he was the selected Liberal Candidate for Don- 
caster, and a barrister of reputed talent. At that time I was 
peculiarly anxious to enjoy the services of a barrister. A phase 
had arisen in the affairs of the Omnibus men which made a 
lawyer a necessity. 

Let me outline the circumstances of the case. It was then a 
custom among certain of the policemen on point duty to periodi- 
cally summon the Bus-conductors for " loitering." Never was a 
custom observed with a more cynical disregard of moral law. 
The policemen who observed the practice were impartial yet 
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indiscriminate with their favours. It was a common thing then 
for a policeman to hail a 'Bus-conductor, remind him that he had 
" not been up for a long time," and serve him with a summons. 
Nothing was ever said by way of defence. A fine of .sisipence or 
a shilling and costs was paid, a day's pay was lost, and there the 
matter ended. Sometimes there would be thirty or forty con- 
ductors in attendance at Marlborough Street PoUce Court, and 
they would all be fined within an hour. 

I knew that if all these cases were defended the whole abomin- 
able practice must inevitably be extinguished. Otherwise the 
entire business of the Court would be dislocated. 

I mentioned the name, then, of Thomas Sutherst to our 
committee. He attended a meeting of the Executive, and put 
in an appearance in Court for us when all the men who had 
been summoned pleaded " not guilty." These two words in 
the first case called, dropped like bomb-shells in a Court where 
conductors were never known to defend themselves. So 
much time was occupied that the Police were informed that 
they would hereafter have to make out special reports before 
summonses were granted. The practice was killed, and Mr. 
Sutherst accepted the Presidency of the Union. 

Now came a period when Sutherst and I were brought into 
almost daily contact. I used to go frequently to his house, 
and while we discussed things his daughter would often interrupt 
our dehberations. She was a pretty, precocious child at that 
time, very fond of sweetmeats and her own way in everything. 
She is now the Marchioness of Townshend. I soon saw that 
co-operation between Sutherst and myself was growing impossible. 
He was naturally ignorant of the men with whom we had to deal, 
and the intricacies of the cause we were espousing. Yet he 
attempted to assume the r61e of an autocrat. Where Lord Rose- 
bery was content to listen and learn, sought for information and 
guidance and deferred to the opinion of others, it seems that 
Mr. Sutherst had nothing to learn and would be contented, like 
his pretty, precocious daughter, who would jump upon my knee 
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to the interruption of most serious private conversations, with 
nothing but his own way. I knew that way would lead to 
disaster. 

One day a deputation of Omnibus men waited upon me, and 
informed me that the London Road Car men were going out on 
strike. I strongly advised them against this. There was no 
occasion for a strike, and had there been, the Union had little or 
no funds to support it. I suggested they should go at once and 
see the Committee. They did so, and I was instructed to call a 
mass Midnight Meeting of the London Road Car men forthwith. 

I succeeded in obtaining the Lecture Hall of the Liberal and 
Radical Club, Britannia Road, Walham Green, for that purpose, 
free of charge, and at once got the printed matter out and 
distributed. Sutherst arrived in a carriage and pair, and pro- 
ceeded to give his usual harangue. He was a " human emanci- 
pator." He was "not a paid ofificial." He had "expended 
five hundred pounds in their interests." He had "served 
them to the best of his abiUty and had no axe to grind," 
and so on. 

One of the 'busmen interrupted and said, " Nonsense, Mr. 
Sutherst, you hope to become a Member of Parliament." Upon 
this Sutherst in a loud voice shouted, " Turn that man out ; 
he is a spy in the pay of the Company." Immediately I jumped 
to my feet and said, " Let that man alone. I can vouch that he 
is a good fellow, and no spy." Sutherst turned round, and, 
striking me heavily on the shoulder, said, " Sit down, Mr. 
Collison. I am Chairman here." Well— I returned the 
blow — I always return blows, as I do compliments, and I never 
regretted returning this one, for behind my return was a sense 
of deep personal grievance, and a bitter knowledge that the 
cause of the men was dying before their eyes. The cause was 
being butchered to make a political holiday. 

What happened afterwards ? A tremendous uproar followed 
the first moment of silent astonishment ; someone turned the 
lights out, and everybody else shuffled out of the hall as best 
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they could. Sutherst entered his carriage and was driven home 
to Spring Gardens, and I staj:ted to walk home and consider the 
affair of the evening in the coolness of reflection. 

Great efforts were made to get me to settle matters by apolo- 
gizing to Sutherst, the following being a typical sample of the 
letters I received at the time : 



" 50, Church Street, 

" Guisborough, Yorkshire. 
" 8th July, 1890. 
" My dear Collison, 

" From a letter which I have received, I hear 
you are in a bit of a row, now I want you to listen to me, 
I am really speaking to you from the bottom of rny heart. 
I don't want you to leave the Union. I don't want you to 
be pig-headed. I want you to read and think over what I 
say-— and beheve every word is from one who looks upon 
you as a hot-headed, wayward, sometimes unthinking and 
uncautious — but withal a very dear friend. If Mr. Sutherst 
was Chairman, and he asked you to sit down, and you 
refused to do so, why, you were wrong. Now, will you play 
my card ? Will you do as I want you ? Will you do the 
only right thing left for you to do ? The only manly, 
straightforward action you ought to take— and that is, 
apologize to Mr. Sutherst, and to take every weapon out 
of the hands of those who would like to see you fall. Write 
to him and say, now that calmer moments have come, that 
the excitement of the moment is passed, you did wrong in 
not obeying the Chair. Admit your error frankly — ^it 
is only manly and honourable to do so — and do it like a 
man. I know you won't like to, but bless my Ufe, it is only 
a little thing to do ; and it is right ; therefore, do the thing 
which is right. Oh, if I could have been in London all this 
never would have happened ; or if it had happened, I 
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WQiild have squared it. I would have made you do this ; 
for my sake do it, for the Union's sake do it, and mostly 
for your own sake do it, which is of much greater 
injportance. 

" I have written to Mr. Sutherst, I am writing to the 
Committee, and now, in conclusion, let me feel that my 
power in the Union is not lost. 
" I am, 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Richard Blakeborough. 

" P.S.^ — I may say that if you send an apology to the 
Committee this afternoon, it will be accepted. I have 
done what I could. Write and let me know all about it." 



Now, if any letter could have persuaded me to reconsider 
tny position and make an apology, this would have done, for 
the writer was a very dear friend and colleague. Not only had 
he helped me to organize the 'Busmen, but he was Honorary 
Accountant to the Union. He was also Secretary of the Shop 
Hours' League — another organization patronized by Sutherst. 
He was the author of several novels, and " Yorkshire Wit and 
Folklore," and the writer of comedies and drama, toured by the 
Dacre Comedy Company. I had the highest regard for him ; 
but even he could not persuade me to adopt a course repugnant 
to my sense of justice. 

I accordingly attended the next General Committee meeting 
of the Union, by request, at Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
Sutherst being in the Chair, and submitted my written 
resignation. 

Sutherst put his charges against me in a very moderate way, 
referring very httle to the scene, but lapng great stress upon my 
not obeying the Chair. I was asked to reconsider my resigna- 
tion ; but this I refused to do, telhng Sutherst what I thought of 
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him and his influence in the Union. He then addressed me 
thus : 

" Of course we recognize the fact that we are confronted 
with a great deal of difficult;^ by your resignation, as you 
have been so successful in organizing the Omnibus men. 
I have endeavoured to meet you as far as possible, consistent 
with my honour and position as Honorary President of this 
Union. I am only animated with a desire to help forward 
the cause of the men. I am sorry you cannot see your 
way to accept my overtures, but I presume that your 
resignation is simply that of a paid official of the Union ? " 

I replied, " Oh, yes." 

" You will still retain your membership of the Union ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" And you will do all you can to help the movement with 
your fellow workmen, who know you so well ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " 

" Then, if you will kindly leave the room, we will just 
consider things." 

All this was said very suavely. I thought then he scarcely 
had friendly feeUngs towards me. But directly I had left the 
room, the lawyer cropped out through the smooth-tongued 
Chairman. 

" Now," he said, " Collison has severed his connection with 
us in his official capacity, but he still retains his membership. 
You have now an opportunity of expelling him from the Union 
altogether, for conduct calculated to bring discredit to it. I 
propose that you do that, and he will not have a feather to fly 
with. We can then attend the meetings of the Omnibus men 
and say, ' This man has been expelled.' We won't say anything 
more, as we have no wish to hurt his feelings." 

But this suggestion of Sutherst's was more than one man 
could stand. 
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" What ! " he cried, " Collison has burnt his boats with the 
Omnibus Companies, for the services he has rendered us, and 
nothing can be said against his integrity and his genuine attach- 
ment to our cause. I agreed that an apology was due from him 
to you, but I totally disagree with this proposal to expel him 
from membership. It's the device of a Jesuit." 

This man came to me in the waiting-room and, almost dragging 
me back before the Cortimittee, pointed his finger at Sutherst 
and said : " Collison, what do you think he has just suggested ? " 
He then repeated all that had passed in my absence. 

Sutherst made no attempt at denial. The whole affair was 
a revelation to me, and I was more determined now than ever 
to cut myself adrift from the Union. 

Six months afterwards I was again approached to organize 
the Omnibus men, but I had for ever Severed my connection 
with Sutherst and Company, and as things turned out after- 
wards, with Trade Unionism. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A MOMENTOUS DECISION. 

THE celebrated omnibus strike followed on my withdrawal 
from the Union. The strike originated from the fact 
that the Directors had at last determined to abolish a system of 
necessary dishonesty. Those who had thriven on such a 
system resented this, and the Union, led by Sutherst, came out 
to face certain disaster. It has been said that I promoted 
the 'bus strike. It has been said about me by the Star, 
even at the beginning of the present year. But the truth 
is that I had left the Union before the strike broke out, 
that while in the Union I had worked consistently for some 
such change of system as was at the time of the strike advocated 
by the Directors of the Companies, and that before and during 
the strike I issued manifestos against its purpose. I followed 
Sutherst into all his meetings, denounced the new policy of the 
Union and appealed to the reason of the men. I received more 
kicks and blows than thanks at those stormy meetings, but the 
saner men drew towards me in sympathy. The majority of 
the Union by this time degraded into a mob ; continued to plunge 
and flounder after their leaders. And the end of it all was that 
the strike fizzled out, like a damp squib ; the men, utterly beaten 
and alienated from public sympathy, returned to work, and 
Sutherst and his associates were utterly discredited. 
There have been more sensational strikes than the London 
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Omnibus Strike ; there have been since then strikes of a more 
momentous and far-reaching character. But the 'bus strike 
was a microcosm which contained all the essential elements that 
have played a part in changing the world of Trade Unionism 
in the past thirty years. In the beginning we were organized 
for a great purpose, we took to ourselves wise counsellors, we 
acted with sober discrimination and always in the path of 
public sympathy. We neither preached nor believed in any 
essential antagonism between master and man. And after- 
wards the ground we had thus prepared was churned up by the 
ploughshares of faction and self-interest. So the wiser spirits 
drew apart and were trampled down in the general stampede. 
It has always been thus in the modem history of Trade Unionism : 
the men of substance and spirit have gone quietly of their own 
decision, or been thrust by angry hands into the oblivion of 
outer darkness, while the mob-managers stood illuminated in 
the lurid fires of industrial conflagration. The better men, the 
men who belong in truth and responsibility to the community 
rather than to any particular class, can find no abiding honour 
or glory in Trade Unions' troubled ranks. Many of them, in 
my personal knowledge, have fallen out of the struggle so broken 
in spirit that no ambition has been left to them save a comfort- 
able obscurity. A few of the very finest rank and file have 
won general recognition from their fellow-countrjmien, and the 
Right Honourable Thomas Burt is a splendid example of this 
meagre class. But who will cheer the name of Thomas Burt 
at Trade Union meetings to-day ? No mob would trust him, 
because it would know instinctively that there is no mob to whom 
he would grant favouritism at the expense of commonwealth. 
No, the evening of Thomas Burt's honourable and distinctive 
career must be warmed by the admiration of the people as a 
whole. The sporadic fires of faction do not flicker in his 
direction. Men hke Tillett or Mann or Thorne or O'Grady 
speak of him with coldness, or what is even worse, a sort of half 
humorous, patronizing toleration. 
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" Burt's a darling," said Tillett, in his florid, affectionate 
manner at the last Trade Union Congress held in Newcastle, 
" but he doesn't understand things now." And O'Grady and 
even John Ward nodded over the cigars and the whiskies and 
soda in the fashion of great men who tolerantly dismiss from 
their minds the name of some amiable, if fractious child. There 
are few men like Burt, yet he has had to win his high place 
apart from, and in spite of Trade Unionism. He could not 
win it by Trade Unionism. And Burt, be it remembered, is 
almost in a class by himself. For the men of lesser degree there 
can be no hope. As one of the humblest of the lesser men, I 
take this flattering unction to my soul, that I found hope 
in the realization that tyranny, the tyranny of the unjust 
over the fit, the tyranny of the base over the just, could 
and should be fought, even though tyranny was invested 
with the awful holiness which attaches to a Trade Union 
ticket. 

In the old Omnibus strike then, the tragic law that appears 
to govern Trade Unionism worked its normal course : the 
calmer and more public-spirited men were thrust aside or trampled 
down, and the mob, with the arms of an octopus, and the mind 
of an exasperated child ; the mob, which can abide no candid 
friend nor any reproof any more than it can practise patience 
or equitable thought, blundered and thundered until the fury 
of its passion was spent in ultimate defeat and humiliation. 
This is why the 'Bus Strike transcends for me its very intimate 
personal interest. 

When I wrote just now of the calmer and more public-spirited 
men who were thrust ^side or trampled down, I did not include 
myself among them. I am as vain as most of us pretend not 
to be, but I had left the whole affair before the final stampede 
came. I was a person outside. I could see every incident of 
the struggle as it went onward towards cumulative disaster 
from the vantage ground of an outside position, and with the 
knowledge that could only come from knowing the true nature 
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of all the forces at work. I confess that I watched it all with 
feelings akin to fear. 

" I might have been embroiled in this miserable fiasco myself," 
I thought. Perhaps, after all, I owe Sutherst a little courtesy, 
as we owe courtesy to any man who helps us, even against his 
will and declared intention. It is one of the ironic truisms of 
Ufe that just as those who seek only to contribute to our welfare, 
end only in accomplishing material harm, so those who have a 
mind to work us evil contribute only to our honour and fortune. 
Do I see some eyebrows raised in surprise ? Do I hear some 
incredulous voice exclaim : " Can there be any honour for a 
man who has spent part of his life breaking strikes ? " My friends 
of the eyebrows, in the ultimate assessment of things, so far as 
human wisdom can divine, there will be greater honour for 
breaking strikes than for making them. I have seen strikes 
made for the spurious glory of individuals, for the honour of 
factions, and for the privilege of a class. I have helped to 
break strikes in the interest of everybody who reads this book, 
or who does not read it, and for their children who are yet to 
come. But we will not argue or bandy opinions now. Plenty 
of space remains for our Uttle disputes on merits and motives 
that shall all be as nothing one day, when the mouth of the 
last disputatious person is sealed with the silence of dust. 

I will return to myself, after I had alighted from the omnibus, 
seen the reins taken by other hands, and the omnibus driven into 
the deepest ditch that could be discovered. 

I had to leave the Omnibus there and think about work rather 
than sociology. I determined to try casual work again at the 
Docks and River Wharves ; but things had happened since 
I had last done such work. The Dockers' Union had been 
formed, and when I applied at Hay's Wharf and Dock, and 
Butler's Wharf, I was refused work, because I could nOt show 
my Trade Union ticket. 

It was impossible to refrain from speculation now. I was 
forced back into sociology. I thought furiously and fiercely. 
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I felt that I was being pursued and dominated by a tyranny 
that seemed to be spreading like a blight over the whole surface 
of the industrial world. I was a man of exceptional strength, 
from the physical standpoint ; I had a clean record, and I 
asked for work. There was no shortage of work. On the 
contrary, w6rk was waiting for me to do ; but I was a pariah 
among workmen, because I did not belong to a certain Union of 
which I knew nothing and cared less. I might have been a 
physical weakling and a mental anaemic, a drunkard and a 
vicious wastrel, but all the weight of these deficiencies would not 
have weighed as a feather in the scales when balanced against a 
Trade Union ticket. There was, of course, one certain outlet 
from my difi&culty, and little voices whispered to me : " Join 
the Union." Voices might whiter, but there was never any 
chance that I should succumb to their temptations. Lessons 
taught by experience should not be learnt twice. My experi- 
ences in the 'Bus Union were such that Trade Unionism could 
hold a place for me no more. I would rather starve outside 
the Union gates than be crushed inside. It flitted into my mind 
at the time that there must be thousands of other men as capable 
as myself, and with as clean a record, who shared my state of 
rejection. I thought then that were it possible for us to meet 
and hold council together we might well arrive at some common 
grounds of defence and retaliation. This was my first vague 
thought towards Free Labour, but it needed leisure to take shape 
and form. I found that leisure when I found work, for finding 
work is a more arduous task than work itself. 

In 1891 I was offered employment at Olympia, to organize 
the supernumeraries in Imre Kiralfy's spectacle " Venice in 
London." Here was a chance of working beyond the reach and 
dominion of the Unions, and I accepted the offer gladly. 

I was the first man engaged and the last to leave the show, 
working exactly one year and six weeks. I was three weeks 
rehearsing before the show coriimenced, and remained after it 
closed to see to the selling of the scenery effects, and properties. 




W COLLISON, 1893. 
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Thefe were only two performances to supervise a day, a 
matinSe between two and four and a performance every evening 
between eight and ten. I had spare time now to reflect on 
matters, to sort out the baggage of my experiences, to see what 
life had given me, or taken away. I could contrast the values 
of things, their individual worth, and their merits as considered 
in the relative scheme of general Hfe. And all the while I was 
brooding over the past and speculatiilg as to the future. I 
was spending my spare hours in solitary walks alongside the 
Thames, until one day I idly stopped at an old second-hand 
bookstall and glanced over a box of novels. I was determined 
to escape from my own thoughts. The phantom of Trade 
Unionism seemed to be preying upon me like a vampire, and my 
inability to foreshadow any effective means of overthrowing it 
had become distracting. I determined then for a time at least 
to forget the whole miserable business. I would take a little 
journey into the Fairyland of Fiction. So I started examining 
a box of old novels outside the second-hand book shop. The 
book that came to hand was " Put Yourself in His Place," by 
Charles Reade, It had been waiting for me, months perhaps, 
or even years, but certainly waiting. I have no belief in 
miracles, my faith in all such matters is of the slightest texture ; 
but the chance that brought " Put Yourself in His Place " 
into my hands at that time will always be to me one of the 
supreme miracles of coincidences. 

I had thought to escape all thoughts of Trade Unionism, all 
consideration of the problems of capital and labour, all questions 
of industrial collectivism and individualism. So I went home 
to read a novel which brought every subject that I had sought 
to escape back to my mind with redoubled vigour. I was young 
at that time, and like all young people will do, I had imagined I 
had been thinking alone. I ferund now that Charles Reade and 
others had been thinking'^fore me and with greater clarity 
and greater precision. They had faced the same difficulties that 
I was facing ; they had wrestled with the same problems and 
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sought, like myself, for some avenue of escape. The message of 
that book to me was that the best retreat from Trade Unionism 
lies in attack. The book said " Fight the Unions," and from 
the moment I reahzed the possibility I saw life anew. 

It must not be thought that I am exaggerating the power of 
" Put Yourself in His Place " ; were I to read the book for the 
first time to-day, I daresay it would seem ,to me nothing more 
than the expression of a truism with which I have been long 
familiar ; while its remedy would seem the obvious remedy. 
It is not only the book we must consider in the matter, but the 
mind of the reader. At that time, in that frame of mind, I read 
the story in the hght of revelation. 

I had no thought of escape now. I sorted out my experiences 
again ; I took a fair view of my mental position ; I reviewed my~ 
capabiHties and I weighed the possibihties of the action towards 
which I was tending. But for good or for bad there would now 
be no retraction, no thought of halt or compromise. I had put 
myself in the place of the hero in the novel. 

I was out to fight for industrial freedom. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN BURNS. 

I MAY claim to have had as much personal experience with 
John Burns, " the Dockers' Hero," in his early days 
as most people. I have walked with him on several occasions 
from his house in Battersea — first, 56, Wickersley Road, and 
after, 108, Lavender Hill— ^to Westminster and Spring Gardens. 

Burns was rather an embarrassing companion, for he would 
talk all the way, waving his arms wildly the whole of the time. 
The " ego " dominated his conversation. I was a quiet and 
patient listener, which may have had something to do with his 
friendly feeling towards me then. We often took a modest 
meal together at the " A.B.C." which used to be at the corner 
of Parliament Street ; and he would dilate eloquently of the 
time to come when London would possess its own tramway 
service, and " when that happens, you, CoUison, my boy, shall 
be its first General Manager." London does possess its own 
service, but the other part of the vision is unfulfilled, I am 
glad to say. For long before the municipalization of the London 
trams took place, John Burns and I had parted company on 
points of vital difference regarding the needs of the working- 
man and his welfare. 

I am actuated by no unfriendly feelings towards John Burns. 
On the contrary. I admire the grit and integrity which have 
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helped him to his present high place in hfe, just as I dislike his 
callous disregard for the feeUngs of others and his abnormal 
self-assertiveness. The candid critic must admit that the 
latter quahties have helped him onwards and upward as much 
as the former. 

I first met John Burns when he was addressing a meeting at 
South Hackney with H. H. Champion, who had resigned his 
commission in the Royal Artillery, and in company with 
Hyndman formed the Social Democratic Federation. Burns, 
at that time, was a sort of pupil to Champion and Hyndman. 
They found him a young man, with an inordinately strong pair 
of lungs and a brutal gift for dominating a crowd. Hyndman 
and Champion were sadly in need of a first-class " red flag 
waver," tub thumper and mob orator. So they took Burns to 
their hearts, wrote the greater portion of his speeches, and 
transformed him into a Demosthenes of the Docks. Of course, 
the day soon came when Burns left both Champion and 
Hyndman far behind. He thrust them ruthlessly out of. his 
path without a twinge of regret as he went onward to storm 
the gates of success. 

" Honest John 1 " After all, what's in a name ? A reefer 
coat and a bowler hat, an M.P.-ship, and a small house at 
Lavender Hill, riding in 'buses, trams, and third-class car- 
riages, these do not make an honest man, but they have gone 
a long way towards earning John Burns the title. 

Let there be no mistake as to my meaning. I do not make 
any insinuation against his honesty in matters financial. On 
the contrary, his honour is above suspicion in that respect ; 
but I do say, however, that he has subordinated the welfare of 
the downtrodden working classes and his political associates 
to the attainment of his own ends^ They have been the ladder 
on which he climbed to pffice, and having finished with it he 
has kicked it down. Any opportunity of injuring his pohtical 
adversaries, a chance of throwing mud at a possible rival, 
but, above all, anything that tended to increase the personal 
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importance of the Member for Battersea were ever dear to his 
heart. 

In his early Trade Union days he was always clever enough 
to realize that the working man is a very suspicious person, 
foolishly trustful up to a point, but suspicious, almost unreason- 
ably so, if he sees anything Uke freedom being taken with the 
money he subscribes. So there was no ostentation for Burns, 
but a plain and Spartan-like simplicity, and an attire that was 
an individuaUty in itself. Perhaps there was a Uttle ostentation 
of integrity. Yet the integrity was actual and in itself not 
assumed. 

He generally wore an old faded suit of cheap blue serge, 
scorched brown or green about the shoulders; His personal 
tastes and habits were as simple then as they are now. He 
had practically no wants. His charge for expenses when 
speaking at street corners before the Dock Strike was half-a 
crown, and out of this he told me he always managed to save 
two and fourpence. I frequently sat in his kitchen in Lavender 
Hill while Burns, attired usually in a rough vest and an old pair 
of trousers, harangued me as though he were haranguing an 
audience. Indeed, an audience has always been his prime 
necessity in hfe. After the Omnibus Union had come into 
favour. Burns at once shouldered his way into our concerns. 
But his manners were so uncouth, that he was far from being 
^n asset with some of our best friends. On one occasion the 
late Lord Northampton, then Lord Compton, had lent me a 
hall for a meeting of/the men, and attended the meeting him- 
self. He was very interested in the subject of our grievances, 
and I stood in the doorway of the hall explaining some of the 
details of our case. Then Burns, unheralded and uninvited, 
appeared on the scene. 

" Don't waste your time there, Collison, talking to him, 
come here ! " he shouted. 

Attending a meeting hke this, where he was absolutely 
unfamihar with the local conditions, the methods of Burns 
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were simplicity itself. He would take me aside, find out the 
most striking aspects of the case from the point of view of the 
present meeting, what the men knew and whit they wanted 
to know, together with any local details he could gather. 
Perhaps we would have five or six speakers scheduled to address 
the meeting who had mastered various phases of the subject. 
Burns, arriving at the last moment, would cross-examine 
the speakers, glean the facts they had prepared for their 
speeches, jump up, often in defiance of the chairman, before 
anybody else, deliver a forcible harangue that from the very 
facts he had lately acquired seemed to suggest he had been 
spending his days in studying the grievances of his audience, 
and then, without ever waiting to hear another speaker, abruptly 
leave the hall. He would frequently interrupt the chairman's 
opening remarks, and make personal and audible comments, 
while the chairman was speaking, to the reporters. Aa. outsider 
himself '^in all the trades disputes in which he has ^one^- 
Bums was never a 'busman or a docker — ^he hated or feared all 
other outsiders. 

Sutherst he distrusted from the first. " Sutherst will be up 
a gutter-pipe when the trouble comes," he shouted to me once 
in his Lavender HiU kitchen. " It will be you and I who will 
have to do the fighting and you and I who will have to go to 
prison." 

It was on this occasion that I told him about the temper of 
the men, and asked his advice. It was memorable. 

" Give 'em a little to go on with now and a big promise for 
the future." 

Of course, it was the Dock Strike which gave John Bums 
his real chance, and to his credit, be it said, he seized it with 
both hands. The failures of Ufe are those who have their chance 
and miss it. Ben Tillett was always a physic?il weakling, and 
Tom Mann was too fond of worldly pleasures to attend to the 
detail work involved in organizing and marching forty thousand 
dockers through the public streets. 
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Burns was untiring. Roaring like a Bull of Bashan, he 
could make himself heard even to the outside edge of a mass 
meeting of twenty thousand workmen on Tower Hill, or in 
Hyde Park, The dockers' strike turned the heads of his 
admirers, and it was, unfortunately for them, taken for granted 
that because he was capable of leading a mass of unthinking 
and unskilled and mostly derelict workers, he was capable of 
taking the lead in future labour development, both Parliamentary 
and Municipal. 

His speeches at this time were full of blatant commonplaces 
and self-praise. His autocratic behaviour, his conceit, and his 
intolerance of those who presumed to differ from him, his habit 
of "rounding" upon his friends and supporters without the 
slightest provocation, of insinuating vulgar personalities — he 
went so far occasionally as to strike a pugilistic attitude, and 
clench his fist in the faces of those who could not see eye to eye 
with him on certain subjects — alienated all the self-respecting 
old Trade Union leaders from him. 

He wantonly attacked Hyndman and Champion, and many 
others who had helped him considerably. Somehow he got 
the opinion into his head that no one besides himself coiild be 
either intelligent, far-sighted, honest or conscientious, and he 
rated every otKer Labour leader accordingly. 

Here is one typical instance. In 1895 he was addressing an 
open-air meeting outside Battersea Park Gates, and a Social 
Democrat was speaking a short distance away. Burns shouted 
to the other audience to come away as "time was too precious 
to waste upon people with no ideas or brains." Someone 
remarked to him that at one time he was in the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation himself ; but Burns replied : " When Burns 
left the Social Democratic Federation the brains of the move- 
ment left." 

In 1895 an effort was made to secure John Burns a prominent 
position in the Independent Labour Party. No sacrifice was 
to be spared in order to secure his advocacy, and a deputation 
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was appointed to wait upon him. The deputation was received 
by Burns, but he adopted the usual Burns-Uke attitude of 
take all and give none, and as they declined to place their 
necks under his yoke, the movement for a reconciliation fell 
through. However, another attempt was made, which, if it 
had succeeded, would have sounded the death-knell of the 
I.L.P. The deputation was implored by him to make com- 
plimentary refertences to Bums' services to the labour cause in 
all their speeches. They refused, with the result that his 
attacks became more envenomed and his relations with the 
I.L.P. more strained. 

He was seen by the leader of the Independent Labour Party, 
and it was to him that " Honest John " made his stipulations, 
and decUned to have anything to do with the I.L.P. until 
the " joumaUstic blacklegs " were drummed out. He then 
made use of the following characteristic utterance : " There 
is to be an Independent Labour Party, and John Burns will be 
its leader." 

In those days he would have classed Ramsay Macdonald and 
Philip Snowden as " journalistic blacklegs." 

Had he had anything like a constructive mind Burns would 
have been already the leader of the Labour Party. And 
honouring him as I did in his earlier days, I sincerely believe 
he would rather have been the leader of a great. Labour Party 
now than the President of the Local Government Board. 

Despite his utter lack of constructive genius, however, Burns 
was progressing in 1895. He was wearing down his rivals in 
the Labour world. The most brilliant of them had vices to which 
he was a stranger. His spartan habits and his simple tastes — 
bread and water and good books were always enough to satisfy 
John Burns — ^wore away the challenger of rivalry again and 
again. The British people, we must remember, have never 
cared the toss of a brass coin for brilliance ; but they worship 
character. 

It is in that respect that Burns towered head and shoulders 
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above his fellow agitators. They had all been anxious to rake 
in the shekels while the golden shower lasted. But Burns was 
content to wait ; his raucous Republicanism mellowed gradu- 
ally into reasoned Radicalism ; he "made serious speeches in 
the House ; and lo ! at last the rich ripe plum of Cabinet 
office dropped into his mouth. ^ 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman offered him the 
appointment, Burns patted him on the shoulder and remarked ; 
" This is the most popular thing you will ever do." 

At this time he always spent a portion of each day in the 
National Liberal Club, and he became Honized as the one 
Cabinet Minister who frequented the clubs. On the day after 
his appointment as a Minister of the Crown, he walked into 
the smoke-room and was congratulated by a group of men who 
had been used to spend an hour with him daily. " Of course 
I must not be seen talking with you now," said Burns, a remark 
which illustrates his lack of taste. 

A forced laugh went up ; Burns walked away and then, 
acting on second thoughts, returned, " Of course, I was only 
joking when I said that," he observed, a remark which illustrates 
his lack of any sense of humour. 

Burns, to my knowledge, has only one weakness. His habit 
of blatant self-assertion cannot be described as a weakness. 
But just as George IV. believed to his last day that he was 
present at the Battle of Waterloo, so John Burns beUeves that 
he has visited places and known persons with which a record 
of his life proves he has been as familiar as the Regent was 
with the field of Waterloo on the day of the battle. His friends 
are inured to this foible in a great man's character. Strangers, 
however, would suppose from his conversation that he was the 
greatest traveller of our times, and familiar friend of famous 
people who have lived in the present century. 

As an unconscious liar, as in other matters, John Burns 
occupies a place by himself. 

I have not spoken with him now myself for some years. 

4* 
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When we meet we jiod and pass on. We met as enemies during 
the famous Taft Vale trial, and several times since in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. Our last point of actual contact 
was when I led a deputation before the Works Department 
of the London County Council to protest against the boycott 
of non-Union labour in municipal works carried out at the 
expense of the ratepayers. Mr. Will Crooks was present, and 
my remarks seemed to excite him to the point of frenzy. 

When the proceedings had closed. Crooks rushed towards 
me, but I turned aside. 

■ " You'd better listen to me, CoUison," he shouted, and assumed 
a threatening attitude. 

John Burns interposed himself between us. 

" Keep quiet. Crooks, and go awa:y," he commanded, and 
shouldered Crooks aside. 

He knew us both well, and he proved his friendship to Crooks 
by preventing, him from dehvering that blow. Yet as things 
turned out afterwards Crooks was hardly grateful. 

A favourite phrase of John Burns when addressing hostile 
or noisy open-air audiences in Battersea Park and elsewhere 
was : " I can't fight myself, but I sleep with a brother who 
can," a reference to his brother " Alec," who was an accom- 
phshed fighter. During the Boer War, when audiences of 
working men refused to hear him, he was fond of remarking 
that he had no other means of keeping order than by " his own 
right arm." He had obviously forgotten a little incident 
concerning that same boastful phrase which occurred in 1895, 
and some letters from the Secretary of the Sporting League 
thereon, in which his pugilistic pretensions suffered sadly. It 
was at Battersea Park where, in a customary speech made in 
the customary way, Burns spoke of British officers as " gilded 
popinjays," and said that " but for the contempt he felt for the 
members of the Sporting League he would issue a challenge 
to box, row, run and jump any one of them — the boxing to 
be done first." It was thus reported in the papers, whereupon 
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Mr. W. Allison, Honorary Secretary of the Sporting League, 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Burns : 

" I have no desire to overmatch you, and would nominate 
to compete with you a retired Army ofi&cer over forty-five 
years of age ; height five feet nine inches. . He was badly 
shot through the body at Tel-el-Kebir, and though an 
ex-member of the Service, which consists, according to your 
view, of popinjays, he would, I think, sufiice for our 
purpose." 

The gentleman to whom reference was made by Mr. Allison 
was Major Dalbiac, M.P. for North Camberwell, whose bravery 
at the front in the troublous days of the Boer War was an 
eloquent answer to Mr. Burns' contemptuous reference to the 
members of the Sporting League. 

Major Dalbiac was killed at Senekal. He was the officer 
in command of the Middlesex Yeomanry, and before he retired 
from the Regular Service was one of the smartest of Horse 
Artillerymen. He was known throughout the Service as " The 
Treasure," and innumerable stories are told of his gallantry. 
He distinguished himself greatly at Tel-el-Kebir. He was a 
splendid rider, and a man not to be beaten in the hunting-field, 
and in his early days, while still in the Army, a very fine gentle- 
man jockey. His trim figure and perfectly fitting frock-coat 
were familiar to all the Clubmen who frequented the leisured 
pavements of Pall Mall. 

The Member for Battersea treated the acceptance of his 
challenge with the same contempt as he did those who accepted 
it. Then came another letter from Mr. Allison, who wrote : 

" As you have not thought fit to reply, I am forced to 
the conclusion that you are deficient both in courtesy 
and courage. In a report of your speech, in which you 
issued your provisional challenge, you are stated to have 
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used the following words in reference to the Sporting 
League : ' This Association of racecourse touts and glorified 
pot-wallopers, the dregs of the betting and gambling world, 
played an active part in the election and specially against 
myself. . . . Sport is degraded by association with their 
names. . . . Their object is to encourage gambling, and 
to foster the cursed betting and gladiatorial instincts.' It 
may be well, in connection with the above, to place on 
record the names of the Executive Council of the Sporting 
League, to whom your remarks were applied : The Earl 
of Coventry, the Earl of Durham, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Sir James Forrest, Bart., the Earl of March, Right Hon. 
James Lowther, M.P., Lord Hawke, Hon. J. Scott-Mon- 
tagu, M.P. It will not, I think, be denied by any impartial 
critic of your observations purporting to describe these 
gentlemen that, however low you may rank them in regard 
to those physical attributes which you have so vaingloriously 
claimed, you may safely challenge the world to compete 
with you in mendacity and insolence." 

It would be interesting to know how many members of the 
Sporting League, besides Major Dalbiac, have won high glory 
as British officers in South Africa. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MR. burns' many voices. 

THE high pinnacle on which John Burns to-day stands, the 
impeccable perfection claimed for him by many members 
of both political parties, will not deter me from showing to my 
readers, by the following samples of extracts from his speeches, 
his consistent inconsistency ; consistent in ever seeing that he, 
John Burns, is in the centre of the limeUght ; inconsistent in 
ever being willing to alter, vary or swallow any previous 
opinions, in order that that desirable consummation might be 
achieved. I am not enamoured of these violently worded 
extracts, but I must give them to show the man as he was. 
The best apology I can offer for their inclusion is that the 
sample is by no means up to the bulk ; for much of his virulent 
vituperation is unprintable in a book of this description.^ 

MR. BURNS AND THE SPEAKER'S PENSION. 

On the Unemployed Committee in 1895, Mr. Keir Hardie 
suggested " that Government Grants should be made to local 
authorities for the estabUshment of Relief Works." Mr. Burns 
opposed this " lest the workers should be debauched for a 
generation," also the recommendation moved by Mr. Logan 
to the effect that those not in receipt of poor relief should not 
be robbed of their votes if compelled to seek relief in times of 
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exceptional distress. Mr. Burns' vote lost this resolution, as 
the voting being equal, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman (Liberal 
Secretary of State for War, and Chairman of the Committee), 
gave the casting vote against it. Burns failed to support Keir 
Hardie when that gentleman protested against four thousand 
pounds per annum being granted as pension to Mr. Speaker 
Peel, who had already received from the Nation fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds for presiding over the discussions of the House of 
Commons for eleven years, and said that if he had been in 
the House he would have voted against Hardie. Mr. Bums 
was not afraid that the Peels would be " debauched for a 
generation." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Writing in Justice, December 3rd, 1887, concerning " Labour's 
Outlook," Bums says : 

" Here in England, as we have confidently predicted, things 
are getting worse ; and what can we expect from a cormpt 
monarchy, a senile House of Lords, and a House of Commons 
distinguished only by the way in which the land thieves of the 
Tory Party vie with the profit-mongers of the Liberal Party 
in exploiting their constituents." 

In the same article : 

" ThI Tories, by tradition, training, and social position are 
the hereditary foes of freedom ; Liberalism is simply Toryism 
minus its pluck." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES MESSRS. SHIPTON AND 
BURNETT. 

In an article to Justice, November 20th, 1889, Burns writes : 

" The workers as a class are with us, despite the fawning 

attitude of Shiptons, Potters and Bumetts who dance attendance 
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at Sandringham upon the Prince of Wales to thank him and 
his flunkeys for the low wages that prevent the workers from 
paying to see that which they themselves have made. These 
fraudulent panderers to royalty beg charity from a Prince instead 
of helping to remove the causes tha^ender it possible for 
princes to exist and honest men to starve." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES TRADE UNIONISM. 

In Justice, September 3rd, 1887, Burns, writing about the 
Labour Parliament, says : 

" The Unions (Trade) are at the cross roads, and the present 
is the opportunity of deciding whether they will choose Pro- 
tection and Conservatism, leading to slavery; whether they 
will remain as they have been through the action of their 
ParUamentary Committee for some years, the voting skittles of 
the Liberal Party, sold by the Broadhursts and Drummonds at 
prices that range from factory inspectorships to Under Secretary- 
ships of State, or whether they will, through the adoption of 
Social Democracy, take the right road leading to organized 
co-operative industry." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES THE SOCIALISTS. 

Mr. John Bums, M.P., in addressing his constituents in 
Battersea Park, referred to the action of the S.D.F. " You 
were one yourself once," cried someone. " I provided them 
with the brains ; they have had none since I left," retorted the 
modest Bums. " They are too intolerant, too exclusive, too 
bitter— a jar of Parliamentary acidulated drops without a bit 
of honey in 'em," he cried. Like the Bourbons, they leamed 
nothing and forgot nothing, and they were going around 
flattering each other that if it had not been for this, that 
and the other they would have swept London and got a 
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social revolution next week. As for the I.L.P., the Dock Strike 
put it on its legs, and inflated by the success it did not itself 
achieve, it had burst like the toad that tried to be an ox. Their 
power for mischief had been fairly great, but not so great as 
they imagined. They claimed that the Radicals were wiped 
out : there were two hundred Radicals in the House. They 
said they alone had triumphed : they had not got a single man 
elected. They had not brains enough — he had said it before — to 
run an apple-stall, and the election proved it. They were a 
combination of fools and frauds, Tory bonnets playing the game 
of reaction, and the workmen had paid them out. When they 
wanted to go to Parliament, they kissed Radicalism. When 
they got there, they coquetted with the Tory young woman, 
and now, instead of being able to pose as modem Messiahs, 
the workmen of London would be more inclined to call some of 
them Judas Iscariots and would want to know what about the 
thirty pieces of sjlver. The I.L.P. have got to learn yet that 
political anarchism won't do for England, 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES MR. BRADLAUGH. 

In Justice, March 13th, 1886, Burns, in the leading article, 
writes, referring to Bradlaugh, who accused Socialists of " help- 
ing reaction " in an article in the Reformer : 

" In this article several prominent men of the Socialist 
movement were described as ' Charlatans,' ' Idiotic praters,' 
and ' dishonourable traitors,' and lovers of the poor were asked 
to ' chain, not to loose the anger of the hungry.' Since this 
article appeared, Mr. Bradlaugh has had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of proving to the people of England his inability to ad- 
vocate a good cause in the House of Commons without seeking 
the support that denimciation of Socialists and Socialism always 
gives a politician in a House composed of those who, according 
to himself before he entered its doors, were ' labour leeches.' 
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" But many of the men on the Tory and Liberal benches 
chuckled at the sight of this ' Iconoclastic Repubhcan, 
Malthusian Atheist,' throwing overboard his early convictions 
to secure the clap-trap cheers of a House, the groans of which 
form the greatest honour a true Labour representative could 
receive." 



MR. BURNS' CONSISTENCY. 

In 1889 the Licensing Committee of the London County 
Council recommended that the licence to the Royal Aquarium 
should not be granted on the ground that it was a resort for 
disorderly women. An amendment was moved that the licence 
be granted. Mr. John Burns supported the amendment in the 
following, reported in the Times of October 19th, 1889 : " Mr. 
Burns assumed the right to speak on behalf of the prostitutes, 
as one of the class from whom they were generally recruited, 
and he supported the granting of the licence. If the only 
objection that was urged against the ' Aquarium ' was that 
prostitutes made it a place of assignation and alleged solicita- 
tion, that was an argument which could be used with greater 
force against the Burlingtorl Arcade and against every theatre 
and music hall throughout the metropolis. He was sorry to 
say it could be urged against St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey on wet days. 

" If Mr. M'Dougall and his friends would guarantee to him, 
a month hence, sixty thousand out of the eighty thousand poor 
women of this class who were on the Streets of London could be 
guaranteed honest work at fourpence per hour, he would 
guarantee a meeting of those sixty thousand women in Hyde 
Park, and they would accept honest labour rather than continue 
their business. If this crusade went on against these poor 
people it would not stop there, it would be directed against all 
the finest books and all the best works of art that they prized. 
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Attempts would be ma^e to expurgate Shakespeare and the 
Bible. He had a supreme contempt for the British Matron 
and those who only superficially examine these things. The 
people do not want this mollycoddling interference ; they 
wanted something more." 

Yet the consistent Burns joined Mr, M'Dougall in voting 
against the Empire and Palace Hcences. 



MR. BURNS " A REBEL." 

" I am a rebel because Society has outlawed me," said Mr. 
Burns in his speech at the Central Criminal Court. But speak- 
ing at Battersea, in September, 1895, Mr. Bums said : " Certain 
parties believed in attacking everyone outside their own par- 
ticular organization, but that was not his Une of action ; for 
I.L.P. men and Revolutionists to talk about constitutional 
means was like the worms in Battersea Cemetery crying out for 
cremation." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES KEIR HARDIE. 

" I denounce," says John Burns, " the arrant frauds that in 
the name of Independent Labour are going about the Country 
doing everything to disintegrate Labour and Trade Unionism." 
And again referring to Keir Hardie, he expressed himself as 
follows : 

" We rallied round him in South- West Ham and got him 
returned to Parliament in 1892. The glamour of the Dockers' 
Strike still influenced the minds of the workers, though Hardie 
had no hand in it. But when we had returned him he soon 
showed that he was not of or with us. His spiteful opposition 
against us was an eye-opener ; in fact, Hardie proved himself 
such an ingrate and enemy that no London constituency would 
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think of him again. He sold us both in the General Election 
and in the L.C.C. Election in 1895 to the Tories — who are quite 
welcome to him for the future." 



MR. BURNS DENOUNCES THE NATIONAL FREE 
LABOUR ASSOCIATION. 

At a mass meeting to celebrate the fifth Anniversary of the 
formation of the Battersea Branch of the Gas Workers' and 
General Labourers' Union at Battersea Park in August, 1894, 
John Bums said : "In the face of bad trade there was a 
necessity for a greater organization in view of what the Free 
Labour Association was doing. Wisely and properly met, 
and on occasions scientifically ignored, he believed that in twelve 
months' time the Free Labour Association would be unheard 
of outside the frowsy tap-rooms of low-class neighbourhoods." 

Addressing his constituents at a New Year's meeting held 
at the Washington Music Hall, Battersea, John Burns said, 
referring to the Free Labour Congress : " But a new element 
has been introduced into the Labour movement. They held 
a Congress. It was close to a pubhc-house ! What was it 
composed of ? I should say it was a gathering of defeated men 
on the make — men who had been excluded from their Unions, 
or who ought to have been excluded. A few had been in prison, 
and a great many more, if they had had their deserts, ought to 
have been there; a residuum of broken-down political tools, 
and agents of reaction gathered together in a Congress ! I will 
go further and say, if you had ehminated the loafers and ex- 
tracted the plain clothes poUcemen, you would have needed a 
microscope to find an honest man ! " 

As for Tom Mann, Bums at this time described him as a 
" shifty, incapable person, with a tidal intellect," whatever that 
may mean. The Free Labourers he denounced as " a con- 
glomerate mass of men on the make, retired boozers, with the / 
evidence of subsidy staring out on their faces." 
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He knew that I was the founder and General Secretary of the 
National Free Labour Association, his personal knowledge of 
me extending over many years. Yet the foregoing abuse is the 
only way he could speak of men whose only crime was, first that 
they differed froih him, and secondly that they dared to 
exercise their freedom to work in their own particular way, 
without let or hindrance from John Burns or Trade Union 
spite and intimidation. A typical case illustrating the fate of 
those who dared to disagree with the Battersea Tribune. 



CHAPTER X. 

A premier's trials ; BURNS AND THE CONSPIRACY. 

THE appointment of John Burns to the Presidency of the 
Local Government Board and the intrigues which followed 
form together one of the most dramatic incidents in modern 
politics. The true facts of the case are not generally known 
yet, but I can outline them here. 

The appointment of Burns startled the outside world, but 
those familiar with the conditions existing between Liberalism 
and Labour at that time were in no way surprised. At one 
period there was even a strong probabiUty of Will Crooks being 
offered the Presidency. 

The truth of the matter is that Campbell-Bannerman, who did 
not understand the conditions governing the political labour 
movement any more than he foresaw the preponderate majority 
his Party would win at the polls in January, 1906, imagined he 
could link the forces of the parliamentary Labour Party to 
his own by appointing a Labour man to the Presidency of the 
Local Government Board. We must remember that Banner- 
man in 1905 was still fighting for his own hand, still anxious to 
Secure every possible supporter. He had borne the heat and 
burden and the ignominy of LiberaUsm's long sojourn in the 
wilderness, but now that the Party's fortunes were once more 
coming out into the sunshine, many of the more stable Liberals 
were already looking round for another Leader. Tentative 
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efforts were made by an influential group to sound the general 
temper of the Party towards a renewal of Lord Rosebery's 
leadership, but all the nonconformists said together " God 
forbid," and the Rosebery ghost was sent scurrying back into 
the shadows. Morley was old, " a little Englander " — the 
phrase still stuck eight years ago with a savour of mud — and a 
man with an austere zeal for principles, who would make anything 
but an ideal leader for election purposes. Bannerman, beyond 
a certain sincere love of old-fashioned Radicalism such as one 
finds in Liberals like Sir Charles Macara, had no rigid principles 
of his own save those loose ends which float about in the flux 
of a Party's poUcy. He was popular, too, with the working- 
man of the country, just as Macara is popular with the workiUjg- 
men of Manchester ; he was blunt and good-tempered and quite 
human. Moreover, fie had earned the Leadership by a long 
spell of arduous work performed under the most thankless 
conditions. 

Lord Fumess said openly to me, when we were discussing 
some private industrial matters, in a sudden side-slip of 
conversation : 

" Bannerman is hopeless as a leader. He is fit for a local 
Parhament — only that." 

It was known, too — ^Mrs. Asquith's saloon twittered, with 
the news — that King Edward was openly anxious for the return 
of Lord Rosebery, and how glad the Asquith group would have 
been then, had this been possible. It will be reaUzed then, 
that Bannerman, who always, until the last period of his 
honourable if undistinguished career, suffered more from the 
internal antagonisms of his Party than from the frontal attacks 
of political opponents, was anxious to gain every possible source 
of support in 1905. No one knew during the earlier months 
of the year when the Election was coming. The Unionist 
Administration was tottering, and the electorate was being 
industriously fed with a cheap loaf made by Chinese cheap 
Labour. The Unionist resignation was disastrously timed. 
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It should have come before it did, or after. As things occurred 
it was precipitated upon us when those who were marshalling 
the forces in the Constituencies were found hopelessly unpre- 
pared. All through the 1903 year, Bannerman was receiving 
reports as to the Liberal prospects in every constituency 
throughout the country. 

The majority of these reports came to me also. 

Now, these reports gave no sign of the Radical avalanche 
which was to descend in January, 1906. Judged as a whole, 
they certainly prophesied a very definite Radical success, but 
with an uncertain majority. The most remarkable aspect of 
these reports was their confident and continued prophecy of 
Labour victories. " The Labour Party will be increased four- 
fold," was a sentence, varying in its terms of expression, used 
by six leading Liberal agents of exceptional powers of divination 
in such matters. 

This prophecy was justified. 

What effect these reports had upon the mind of Campbell- 
Bannerman — ^harassed, be it remembered, more in that final 
hour which preceded victory than during the darkest hour of 
the Radical rout ! — may well be imagined. I know and 
frankly admit the effect these reports had upon myself. I 
con^pared the 'various figures compiled by the various Liberal 
Agencies, added them up, contrasted them with the reports of 
our own organization, and resigned myself to the pxospect 
of a deluge. Pitt, on a famous occasion, rolled up the map of 
Europe on the news of a great Napoleonic victory, I wrote 
to one of the highest of my poHtical friends in this country, 
and said : 

" We may well roll up the map of England. It will not sur- 
prise me if there are fifty or sixty Labour and Socialist Members 
returned. They may even control the majority instead of the 
Irish ; in which case, my lord, it means we all join the Trade 
Unions. I can only advise suicide for all of us as a kindly 
alternative to the prospect ahead." 

5 
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My calculation was excessive. The number of Labour men 
was not between fifty and sixty, but exactly forty-eight, but 
this matters httle. What really matters is a recognition of the 
fact that the huge Radical majority, which swept us all aside 
so unexpectedly, was really a blessing in disguise. It was a 
blessing that prevented the Socialistic Labourites holding the 
balance of power. 

Bannerman could not foresee the avalanche any more than 
I could at the time, and he must have been as impressed as I 
was at the sustained and circumstantial forecasts of Labour 
victories. It was during the last week of these reports that 
Mrs. Asquith was showing a letter to her familiar friends from 
a high Court official, which stated that Sir Edward Grey or any 
other member of the Old Liberal League, faiUng Lord Rosebery, 
would be more acceptable to King Edward, according to the 
Monarch's declared wishes, than Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerr 
man. Can we wonder that Bannerman, in such a position, 
looked toward the gathering strength of Labour as a possible 
ally to stand by him against a Party revolution. He determined 
to make a Labour Minister at the earliest moment of oppor- 
tunity. In the nature of things, his initial choice fell, as I 
have said, upon Mr. Will Crooks, He was a more peaceable 
man than John ^ums and had not such a record of contradictory 
and revolutionary utterances to his name. But on the other 
hand, Mr. Crooks bad Uttle of the attributes of Statesmanship 
beyond a very limited sense of humour and a gift for sudden 
tears. Men like Mr. Birrell, who were something more than 
humorists, must have been shocked at such a suggestion. 

I remember at the time, when definite and indisputable news 
had been brought to me that Bannerman had decided to appoint 
Crooks to the Local Government JBoard, I went, quietly, with a 
spirit of resignation, into a meeting addressed by the man whom 
I had seen so often as a boy in Poplar. Nq one recognized 
me, and I sat through the meeting without occasioning any 
disturbance. 
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The audience was illiterate to the last degree, and the speech 
of a sterotyped description. All the jokes at which the audience 
laughed I had heard from Crooks at least twenty times before, 
and they were not jokes that bear repetition. Then somebody 
interrupted and there was disorder. 

" Don't turn him out. Stand him on his head and let the beer 
run out of him," cried Crooks, and the audience yelled its 
applause. 

And this is our next President of the Local Government 
Board ! I reflected, and felt weary. Still, I stayed on until 
Crooks had shed a few tears and given the audience his final 
pontifical blessing. 

I soon heard that Bannerman's friends were urging upon 
him the necessity of reconsidering his decision in the matter 
of the Presidency ; and it was with a certain feeling of relief, 
tempered with amusement, that I heard, twenty-four hours 
before the news became public, that Bannerman had at last been 
persuaded to plunge on Bums. 

Now comes the most delightfully ironic twist of the whole 
affair. Sir Henry and those who were associated with him in 
the task of forming a Liberal Administration, appointed a Labour 
man to high office under the fond delusion that by so doing 
they would win the support and the gratitude of the Labour 
Party. In reaUty no action of theirs could more enrage the 
Labour Party. 

" We would rather deal on any question of dispute or awards 
or grievances in the world of Labour with an old Tory Squire 
than with Burns or with a Radical capitalist who had made his 
way in the world," said Tillett once, with the approval of O'Grady. 

" Why ? " was the innocent question. 

" Because the Tory Squire will accept your statements as a 
gentleman. Besides, he is ignorant of the subject. The others 
know too much." 

Indeed, Bannerman would have delighted the Labour Party 
by offering the Presidency of the Local Government Board — 
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had so fantastic an idea been possible — to a representative of 
that relatively small and dwindUng class of English Statesmen — 
in many respects the best class we have yet produced — which 
is personified in the person of Mr. Henry Chaphn, than to Burns 
or any other practical Labour man. 

Bums, of course, they detested for himself. His arrogance, 
his independence, his certainty of himself, and his blameless 
private Ufe were all attributes which had raised a crop of enemies 
in the Labour movement. So much so, indeed, that had not 
the Radical Avalanche descended in 1906 and had Bannerman 
found himself dependent upon the Labour Members for his 
majority, defeat in an early division, in which the President 
of the Local Government Board was concerned, would have been 
his reward for the appointment of John Burns. As things turned 
out the Labour Group were helpless to do anything in the 
division lobbies, but they began from the first day of the new 
ParUament to prepare pitfalls for the new President of the Local 
Government Board. No one knew what was expected better 
than Burns himself, and no one was better able to combat such 
a conspiracy. He sat silent and quiescent for some time, while 
the " pitfall conspiracy " ripened. At first the policy of pin- 
pricks was carried out with disconcerting consistency. Then 
things grew more serious for Burns, Several extreme Radicals 
had been detached and drawn into the councils, of the Labour 
Party, and a Liberal London daily newspaper began to take a 
hand in the sport of hounding Burns out of office. 

The new President saw that the time had come to strike a 
counter blow, and sought about him for a weapon. Destiny 
gave him a weapon, and delivered his enemies into his hands. 
They were cleaning out the offices of the Local Government-. 
Board in those days, and clearing the dust out of some of the 
pigeon-holes. In one of these Mr. Burns discovered a report 
on Municipal Corruption, which was so prevalent on East London 
Councils and Boards of Guardians, dominated at the time by 
Socialists and advanced Labourites, which had been quietly 
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prepared and docketed by Mr. Burns' predecessor, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. The new President read the old report, and discovered 
the weapon which he had sought so diligently. 

Like a thunder-clap there came the famous Local Government 
Board Inquiry at Poplar. The Labour Party were struck 
dumb ; they saw in that inquiry a blow at their well-being 
which might in the end destroy their constitution. 

This inquiry, Svhich gave the world some idea of what Labour 
Government is like, was followed by another at West Ham, 
with equally scandalous results to Labour. Where was it going 
to end ? Down into oblivion or to prison went about a score 
of officials and members of the Socialist and Labour Party. 
This ruthless punishment of corrupt administrators, without 
regard to the fact that they were members of the Labour Party, 
and his old colleagues, raised his former friends to fury. 

" Jack Burns, of all people alive, should never have done 
this ! " cried Will Crooks, as he stood in the doorway of his little 
house in Poplar, a few days before the inquiry opened, in con- 
versation with a mutual friend of ours. 

" Jack Burns is trying to ruin the Labour Party," said George 
Lansbury, the same afternoon, when talking in Crooks' parlour. 

" If we don't get rid of Burns we shall have every Labour 
Guardian in prison," said Crooks, three days later. 

Crooks spoke continually with tears in his voice, for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's first choice for the Presidency of the 
Local Government Board was one of the men most seyerely hit 
by the second choice — John Burns. There was a pecuUarly 
ironic flavour in this situation to those whose business it was to 
know all the real underlying facts — as well as the surface facts 
— of the case. 

These inquiries seriously affected the prosperity of certain 
well-known Labour Leaders, and for that John Burns has 
never been forgiven. The public naturally approved the even- 
handed justice of the Autocrat of Whitehall, and that is the 
reason Burns is naturally detested by the Labour Party in the 
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House of Commons. They accused him of want of sympathy 
with " The Right to Work Bill," and at an unemployed demon- 
stration at St. Pancras, one of the speakers intimated that John 
Burns would die a violent death. One of the organs of the 
Revolutionary Party made a savage attack Upon him, and a 
leading Liberal weekly accused " John Burns of holding opinions 
on the subject of unemployment in common with the bulk of 
the Conservative and middle-class opinion in England, and with 
a section of the Liberal Party." 

Many sporadic attacks again^ Burns have followed since then, 
but there has been nothing like that concerted conspiracy which 
threatened his career in the early days of his office. Mr. 
Massingham, who, as the manager of the Daily Chronicle told 
me, when I was approached to produce the paper with Free 
Labour, had nearly ruined one of the most respected journals 
dedicated to the cause of Liberalism, owing to his policy during 
the Boer War, has attacked Burns during the present year with 
his customary independence. But the Labour Group and its 
Radical allies no longer conspire against him. They simply 
growl and mutter — and suffer. 

The force of that great first counter-blow is still felt, but the 
Labour Party, from Macdonald to Will Thorne, know that if in 
the office of the Local Government Board there exists any report 
— ^though it might have been formulated in the relatively remote 
reign of King Charles II. — ^which Bums could use for their dis- 
comfiture, he is the one man in public life who would and could 
use it fearlessly, if the dogs of Labour once again chose to bark 
and show an incUnation to bite. 

Is it altogether strange, my friends, that the Labour Party 
have never ceased to regret the retirement of Mr. Gerald Balfour ? 

All the corrupt contractors. Workhouse officials and Municipal 
servants in Poplar cloaked their real character by subscribing 
to " Will Crooks' Wages Fund." Crooks was always a poor 
man until he was paid four hundred pounds a year as a Member 
of Parliament. He lived very largely on the results of his 
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humorous harangues, mostly delivered outside the West India 
Docks gates. " The Will Crooks' Wages Fund " consisted of 
voluntary subscriptions from the benevolent. But the purpose 
of the Fund, like the purpose of the old " John Burns' Wages 
Fund " was open to grave abuse, and the methods adopted by 
the collectors were frequently brought to my notice. It was 
then a habit for a group of burly men to enter small shops and 
ask for contributions towards the Fund, coupled with vague 
hints about increased or decreased custom. 

" It's only sixpence a ticket, but you had better take four or 
five tickets, then we shan't have to trouble you again," was a 
common remark, and the poor shopkeeper, frequently an un- 
protected woman, would timorously give the amount demanded. 
The shopkeeper either gave or suffered a boycott. 

By such " benevolence " and an occasional fee of ten guineas 
for a lecture, Mr. Crooks and other Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment eked out their existence, until the Osborne Judgment 
made payment of members a necessity, if the Liberal Party was 
to retain the support of Labour. 

Mr. Crooks can never escape entirely from responsibility for 
the conduct of the Poplar Board of Guardians. 

When he joined the Board the pauperism in the borough 
was twenty per thousand, as against twenty-four for all London. 
When he became Chairman, Poplar's pauperism was equal to 
thirty-two per thousand ; when he left the Chair it was seventy 
per thousand. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made the rates of Poplar so burdensome, that employers of 
labour and the middle classes have fied from it as though it 
were plague-stricken. 

In the words of the Local Government Board Inspector : 
" Mr, Crooks and Mr, Lansbury must still be held in no small 
degree responsible for the effects of a policy which has led to 
the pauperization of great numbers of the inhabitants of the 
district, to a subsidizing of women's casual labour, with the 
inevitable growth of sweating and starvation wages, and to an 
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increase of expenditure which has inflicted much hardship 
upon struggling tradesmen and others." 

It would be interesting to know what would have happened 
to the ratepayers of Poplar and the other districts had Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman stuck to his original choice, and Mr. 
Crooks had become President of the Local Government Board, 
instead of John Burns. I have met Crooks on^yarious occasions 
since he was a youth, and finally, when his temper overcame 
him on the occasion of the Deputation to the London County 
Council, when only the interference of John Burns prevented 
him from attacking me in a fashion that could have wrought him 
no material good. He has always been a very large-hearted 
man, with quick sympathies, but very limited mentality. His 
political friends sometimes describe him as " John Burns' 
understudy " and sometimes as " Weeping WiUie." Cabinet 
rank is now a very remote possibihty for him ; in his own political 
circles he has antagonized the group who follow Messrs. Tillett 
and Mann. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FLEET STREET AND BOHEMIA. 

IT would seem that some mysterious influence in life has 
always drawn me to Fleet Street. For close on a; generation 
of years my offices have been on the borders of Fleet Street, and 
in the years before I aspired to offices, circumstances brought me 
into Fleet Street almost daily and nightly. And I have seen 
Fleet Street change in face and temperament ; change utterly, 
change beyond recognition, but change for the better. 

In the old days, when I was organizing Midnight Meetings on 
behalf of the Omnibus men in various and remote parts of London, 
and when to reach my home I had frequently to tramp from 
one end of London to the other. Fleet Street used to be my half- 
way resting place. In those days there were certain public- 
houses in Fleet Street which the City Commissioner of Pohce 
allowed to remain open all night — I think they had to formally 
close from midnight to one-thirty — for the convenience of the 
newspaper trade. The " Scotch House " in Whitefriars Street, 
and " The White Swan " in Sahsbury Court, were two of the 
most famous of these night houses. Another was the " Ben 
Jonson " in Shoe Lane, of which now nothing remains save the 
name still carved over the Uttle court that leads up to it, and 
the old swing-doors with brass escutcheons. These houses, in 
the early hours of the morning, presented curious scenes to^my 
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inexperienced eyes. Reporters and writers, printers and machine- 
men, in a medley of laughter and talk and smoke and drink. 
It was the high noon of their day, instead of early morn. The 
" palmy days " of Fleet Street by night had already vanished, 
never to return, and the better class of journaUst was now flocking 
to resorts like the Savage Club. 

A recollection that stands out clearly in my memory is a visit 
I paid to the " Coger's Hall," a large, almost square room, at the 
back of the " Barley Mow " in Salisbury Court. Here, on a 
Saturday night, were gathered together an interesting crowd of 
eager orators and listeners, and everything was carried on in 
accordance with strict Parliamentary procedure. In a great 
Chair of State sat " the Speaker " looking portentously solemn, 
even when indulging in a modest quencher, as though the 
destiiries of nations hung upon his nod. Here also the budding 
Demosthenes, in impassioned floods of oratory, either soundly 
trounced the iniquities of the existing Government, or defended 
its existence as the best of all possible Governments in the best 
of all possible worlds ; or he urged with powerful pleading, some 
pet panacea for the redressing of all human ills. The audience 
was a pattern of unselfish generosity ; for any well-turned 
phrase, or powerful indictment, merry quip^ or sparkling 
epigram ^and there were many of each in a night's debate) 
met with instantaneous recognition and encouraging and 
general applause. 

Sir Edward Clarke, Sir H. Dalziel, T. P. O'Connor, and the 
late W. M. Thompson, editor of Reynolds's, have deUvered them- 
selves at the Coger's Hall, and so it has some claim to our affec- 
tionate remembrance. But " Ichabod " has been written over 
its portals now for years. 

We often hear people talk nowadays in sneering terms of the 
" Penny-a-Liner," but they fiUed a very useful place in the 
economy of a newspaper office, and many earned excellent 
incomes. Unfortunately it was a case of easy come, easy go 
with most of them. " Lining " as an institution flourished 
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between the sixties and eighties, and, like many another good 
thing, was killed by a few unreliable and unscrupulous men, 
who, when they were hard up to the point of desperation, did not 
hesitate to invent news and draw the money for it. Here is an 
instance : 

Some " hners " were at their wits' end for money, and nothing 
was materializing in the shape of copy. So one of their number, 
with more of imagination than honesty, mysteriously asked them 
to follow him to the river, and pull him out. They at once saw 
the suggestion and followed him. Having got into the water as 
far as his knees, his confederates rushed forward, and pulled him 
out, loudly shouting for the police. He was taken to Bridewell 
PoUce Station ; where he stayed while the others wrote a sensa- 
tional account of the " Attempted suicide of a well-known press- 
man," which was accepted by many of the papers. 

At the Court next morning, on expressing his regret, the 
chief actor in this fraudulent comedy was discharged by the 
worthy Alderman, after a few words of friendly and sympathetic 
advice, and on pay-day shared in the general plunder. 

I once knew a penny-a-liner of this old school who afterwards 
became notorious by his name being associated with the pro- 
ceedings which led to the arrest and imprisonment of the 
Walsall Anarchists, Charles, Cailes, Deakin, and Battola, who 
were supposed to have been entrapped by the poUce. But 
my " Uner " friend was popularly credited with acting as a 
poUce spy. At any rate, we never saw him in Fleet Street 
again. 

At the time of which I write there was a handsome young 
man working with a boyish enthusiasm at a httle journal called 
Answers to Correspondents. The young magazine editor 
with the romantic personahty, like the young Captain of 
Artillery in the history of France, was destined to change the 
whole face of the world of journalism by the sheer force of con- 
structive genius. Incidentally he has raised the general status 
of the journahstic profession to a degree far beyond the wildest 
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dreams of the imagination of the era which existed before he 
came into his own. Salaries have risen, a new type of man has 
been brought into Fleet Street ; for the young Magazine Editor, 
like the young Artillery Captain, wanted the best of mankind 
for his officelrs. In those days, this young man was Alfred Harms- 
worth. To-day he is Lord Northcliffe, the first man to fully 
realize in his person the remark of Carlyle : 

" Great is journalism. Is not every able editor a rider of the 
world, being a persuader of it ? " 

There were, of course, many fine and able men attached to 
the old school that has now so utterly departed ; men who 
shone through the dry-as-dust methods of the time with a spark 
of illumination. 

One of these was Mr. Mudford, the Editor of the Standard. 
His name was first mentioned to me by Lord SaUsbury, who, 
besides being one of the best friends that Free Labour ever 
possessed in this country, was as warm and constant in his 
admiration for journaUsm as Mr. Balfour is constitutionally 
indifferent. The great attribute of Lord Salisbury was his 
largeness. A burly figure of a man, he carried a sense of 
largeness and power in his every movement. His conversation 
always struck a deep authoritative note. You felt instinctively 
he was a great statesman, with the tradition of statesmanship in 
his blood. But at times he could be very bitter or strangely 
whimsical behind an exterior of stern gravity. On one occasion 
when I had called upon him to discuss a most serious aspect of 
the Labour movement; at one of those periodical times when the 
Socialists are threatening strikes, riots, and general disorder, he 
Hstened to me, while I gave him the information for which he had 
asked, in a state of ponderous lethargy. When I had finished, 
he said in his aloof, grave fashion : 

" CoUison, are you fond of fishing ? " 

I was so surprised that I answered back : 

" Yes, very ; are you, my lord ? " 

" I was," he replied, and lapsed into silence. 
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After a few minutes he said : " Go and do some fishing and 
— dismiss all these matters from your mind." 

But he acted in accordance with every word of the information 
I had brought him. 

On another occasion, when I was with him one night, a sealed 
envelope was brought him. He broke the seal and carefully 
read through the proof, a newspaper article. Once or twice he 
wrote something in the margin. 

" CoUison, have you met Mr. Mudford ? " he said, when he 
had finished. 

" No, my lord." 

" You should see him. He would be a most powerful friend ; 
indeed he has been a most powerful friend to me. I should be 
quite ready to take any suggestion of his on such a matter as 
we have been discussing." 

The proof that Lord Salisbury had read was the proof of a 
leading article by Mr. Mudford for the Standard. At this time 
Mr. Mudford was in a position to actually direct changes in the 
policy of the Conservative Party, with the approval of Lord 
Salisbury, who relied upon him as a trusted Cabinet Minister 
without an official portfolio. 

Almost every time I saw Lord Salisbury some fresh evidence 
of his interest and belief in journalism occurred. I was greatly 
surprised ; I should rather have suspected him of treating 
newspapers with contempt. It was not until I read his obituary 
notices that I learned he had dabbled in journaUsm himself. 
Mudford was a remarkable link between Fleet Street and. 
Downing Street. 

I suppose Mr. Garvin of the Pall Mall Gazette and Mr. Charles 
Pabner of the Globe hold positions to-day in the councils of 
IJnionism to an extent analogous to the position then held by 
Mr. Mudford. And Mr. T. H. Spender speaks in the Westminster 
Gazette with the voice of authoritative Liberalism. But the 
majority of our latter-day editors may be better described as 
" business men " than as writers. 
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In the old days I saw much of George Augustus Sala, whose 
style would irritate the newspaper readers of to-day as much 
as it used to irritate Matthew Arnold, the critic. But Sala was a 
fine fellow of the old-fashioned type. He dressed in such a 
style that he might well have passed as a showman or theatrical 
manager. The secret of his writing was his library. He collected 
books of reference on almost every imaginable subject under the 
sun. He stored up newspaper and magazine cuttings until he 
possessed an armoury of facts from religion to cooking — he was 
a great enthusiast over the last subject — from clothes to politics. 
A kindly heart beat beneath his conspicuous waistcoat, but he 
was not above a twinge of jealousy or a witticism at the expense 
of. a competitive journalist. 

I asked him once what he thought of a certain able writer 
in the columns of the Daily Telegraph who had " Honourable " 
prefixed to his name. 

" I think he wears his. clothes Uke a gentleman," replied 
> Sala. " In fact, the resemblance is almost startling." 

Phil May was another person whom I frequently met. May 
would send for me to go down to Fleet Street and meet him 
in the " Cheshire Cheese." Wearing a Newmarket coat and a 
bowler hat, tilted on one side of his head, with a cigar between 
his teeth and a whisky-and-soda in his hand, May would 
apparently lounge the day away against the counter, hour aftey 
hour and day after day. 

He sou^t me out once and said that he had been " himted." 
Sympathetic silence was all that he really wanted, and I listened 
with the most tranquil patience while he related his story. 

It appears that he had been commissioned to execute some 
special drawings for the Graphic. Knowing May's erratic 
nature, Mr. Carmichael Thomas, now the managing director 
of the Graphic, the Daily Graphic and the Bystander, determined 
to secure the drawings by original means. 

As a consequence, when May woke up in the morning, he 
found a company of sandwichmen pacing up and down before 
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his flat, and carrying boards that announced Phil May drawings 
in a special number of the Graphic. Wherever May went that 
day the sandwichmen followed him. When he chartered a 
hansom, they chartered hansoms, and, finally, as May told the 
story, he was driven to taking the first possible train down to 
the seaside. When he got there, the first thing that met his 
eyes were the Graphic sandwichmen parading outside his hotel. 
He went inside, sat. down, and finished the drawings. 

The Thomas family provides an interesting comment on the 
modern Radical doctrine that there is no virtue in heredity. 
The Graphic was founded by the late Mr. W. L. Thomas, whom 
Lord Northchffe has admitted to be a genius of his age ; his son, 
Mr. Carmichael Thomas, has long been Chairman of a company 
which owns the Graphic, the Daily Graphic and the Bystander; 
while a third generation in the person of Mr. Dale Thomas is 
now the Art Editor and one of the guiding spirits of the Daily 
Graphic. 

A journalist of the old school whose memory Ungers in my 
mind is Edward Reynolds, brother of G. W. M. Reynolds, the 
romancer, who founded Reynolds's Newspaper. I used to visit 
Reynolds in his parlour, where he would be writing stray 
political articles amid the breakfast cups with a pet monkey 
sitting on hig shoulder. He was generally clad in a dressing- 
gown and was a hero-worshipper of his brother George. After 
Edward Rejmolds carae W. M. Thompson as editor of Reynolds's 
Newspaper, a talented man, whom I liked very much and who 
tried very hard to put me in prison — I shall write of him more 
fully later ; and then the paper was secured by a hard-hitting, 
fiercely independent Radical in the person of Sir Henry Dalziel. 

In January, 1890, I joined the United Democratic Club in 
Chancery Lane, of which Mr. Bennett Burleigh, the War Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph, was Secretary. Here I met 
all the leaders of the advanced school of Labour, including 
W. W. Bartlett, of the Bloomsbury Socialist Society, and H. H. 
Champion, Editor of the Labour Elector. These two gentlemen. 
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more than any others, started the Dock Strike Fund, and by 
their efforts caused the money to flow in from AustraUa which 
won the " Dockers' Tanner." Champion went to lengths 
undreamed of by his colleague. 

A committee of unauthorized persons was formed to mislead 
the public and extract subscriptions from it by false reports. 
These gentry used to meet at a hotel in Newgate Street, and 
invented and reported harrowing and sensational stories of 
dockers' wives dying of starvation, with the result that 
thousands of pounds were sent for the rehef of the " starving 
dockers," which sums were misappUed by the dockers' leaders 
in fighting employers. 

One of those Socialists, who used to breakfast with the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, distinguished himself by robbing a 
woman of the town of three shillings and sixpence, for which 
he was imprisoned. He was a member of the first London 
County Council, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant had him on the 
" side of purity " during her campaign against the London 
Music Halls. Thus it is we are governed. If you live with 
democrats you grow strangely tired of democracy. 

H. H. Champion was the brains of the Dock Strike, and his 
versatiUty is proved by the fact that he wrote three different 
histories of the strike under the signature of himself, John 
Burns and Ben Tillett. His attacks on Sir John Brunner, of 
Brunner, Mond and Co., involved him in a hbel, and he had to 
abandon the Labour Elector, of which he was editor. He 
afterwards went to AustraUa and started a newspaper called 
The Champion. He is there still, in the backwaters of life. 

Early in the same year I was elected a delegate on the Legal 
Eight Hours' Committee, and attended the first meeting in a 
workmen's club in Gye Street, Vauxhall, in February, 1890. 
This club was started by the Rev. W. A. Morris, Vicar of St. 
Anne's, South Lambeth — " Brother Bob" we used to call him. 
In this club, billiards, entertainments and Socialism flourished 
exceedingly. One tiny corner of the billiard-room was partitioned 
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off, and here was just room enough for " Brother Bob's " bed 
and books ; for the rest he hved in the club. 

In this room the famous May Day Demonstration in Hyde 
Park was first discussed and started, and here also was the 
South London Gas Strike organized. Here, too, the People's 
Press was first published. 

Dr. Aveling was in the Chair and proved an excellent Chair- 
man. The Doctor was an avowed atheist, Vice-President of 
the National Secular Society, Sociahst lecturer, journalist, 
author and dramatist. His chief works were : " Student's 
Marx," " Student's Darwin," " Botany for Students," and 
translations of Marx's " Kapital," Engel's " Sociahsm," 
Haeckel's " Pedigree of Man " and Titchomiroff's " Russia." 
He lived with Eleanor Marx, the youngest daughter of Karl 
Marx. 

When the history of Socialism comes to be written, the tragic 
life and death of Eleanor Marx Aveling will stand next to that 
of Ferdinand Lassalle. Brilliant intellectual gifts, steadfast 
moral purpose, and an affectionate woman's heart — all were 
sacrificed for an utterly worthless ideal. 

It was after the death of her father that she met the gifted 
and merciless Edward Aveling. Thenceforth, either alone or 
in collabpration with him, this faithful and untiring woman 
poured out a flood of articles, books and translations — acting 
as translator at the International Congresses — and at home, 
devoting hours to the organization of the Gasworkers' Union, 
and teaching Will Thorne, West Ham's M.P., to read and write. 

Will Thorne, although an iUiterate man, has always had a 
personahty which appealed to cultured ladies. Eleanor Marx, 
in her patient Christian fashion — she had all the Christian 
virtues, if she lacked, faith — spent hours teaching young Will 
Thorne how to read and write. Even then he was physically 
a splendid figure of a man, but by no means a ready learner. 
But Eleanor Marx stuck to her task, until Thorne was thoroughly 
instructed in the mysteries of reading and writing. After the 
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devoted attention of this brilliant woman at the outset of his 
career, came a later period when the pubUc sacrifices of the 
Countess of Warwick to the cause of Will Thorne became a 
matter of common knowledge. Her devotion to the cause of 
Thorne excited something like consternation among her friends. 
Many of them, Mr. Winston Churchill most prominently among 
these, appealed to her to relinquish the advocacy of a man of 
Thome's political violence and , irresponsibiUty. But the 
Countess of Warwick stuck tenaciously to the cause she had. 
so courageously advocated. This extremely individual attitude 
on her pai^t exposed her to contact with political meetings 
packed with the very roughest and coarsest elements in West 
Ham. Indeed, this feature of the -affair grew to be so serious 
that I — of all men in the world — was on one occasion asked to 
provide a number of stewards for one of her meetings. It was 
an impossible request for me to accede to, as one of my chief 
ambitions in life was to see that men like Will Thorne were 
excluded from ParUament. Another striking illustration of 
the Countess of Warwick's sincere enthusiasm for Socialism 
and Socialists was her splendid work in obtaining an annuity 
for Joseph Arch, the veteran organizer of the Agricultural 
Labourers, and formerly M.P. for North- West Norfolk. Lady 
Warwick's services to the political cause of her adoption have 
been many and manifold. And they have entailed social 
self-sacrifices. Yet I am a man of so " reactionary " a tem- 
perament, that I hate to hear her name bandied about in the 
light manner that is now customary among her self-chosen 
political alUes. It is in such matters as this that the " gentle- 
manly party " is seen at its best. They conserve certain habits 
of thought that the other parties have long forgotten or 
abandoned. 

Let me return to Eleanor Marx. 

She found that the man she loved, Edward Aveling, was a 
moral wastrel. He was a nlan of parts without stamina. The 
weaknesses she had excused on the ground of poverty— I mean 
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in consideration of the effect environment exercises on certain 
plastic characters — became only intensified when he entered 
into a Uttle kingdom of relative prosperity. He became unen- 
durable, yet she endured him. His Hfe became a thing that I 
cannot write about in this book. But Eleanor Marx would not 
leave him. She wrote to her friends, excusing his conduct in 
letters that, so far as I can read, stand unapproached for clear- 
eyed stoicism. Two men of letters whose interests lie in 
different spheres of literature, or who, so far as I know, are 
strangers to each other, have told me since that these letters of 
hers approach other letters written by Marcus AureUus, in 
which there are tender phrases about a wife and children, who 
were — according to those who told me — " unworthy of his 
sweet and austere piety." 

Early in 1897, Aveling deserted Eleanor Marx, and was 
married a few months later (30th June, 1897) to Miss Eva 
Frye, before a Registrar, and Eleanor gave up her long struggles 
on March 31st, 1898, by taking poison, and the world was the 
poorer for the loss of so beautiful a personality. 

On the 2nd of August Dr. Aveling followed her to the grave. 

Now, Hyndman was an intimate friend of them both, Hynd- 
man of the inevitable silk hat and the patriarchal beard, the 
man who is as quick in his sympathies as he is in his wit and as 
he is polished in his social manner ; Hyndman, the capitalist, 
who avowedly preaches " class hatred," the man who taught 
Tillett and Burns as a schoolmaster will teach unruly school- 
children, and who is openly sneered at for his capital and his 
sil^ hat — ^sneered at by Tillett and ignored by his old pupil, 
the President of the Local Government Board; and Hyndman 
has a theory to this day that Dr. Aveling bought the poison 
which destroyed Eleanor Marx. If you ask him, he will 
elaborate the subject with details. At any rate, he should know 
more about it than any other man alive, and I leave it in his 
keeping without any feelings of envy. 

When I first met Eleanor Marx at the Democratic Club— a 
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place where people of high ideals and low morals used to con- 
gregate in a cellar — she asked me, as she was fond of asking 
young people, what goal I was aiming for, what end I hoped 
to attain. 

I told her I could not tell. My mind was drifting then. I 
admitted I was drawn at times to Socialistic theories, but always 
repelled by Socialistic personalities. 

Afterwards, about a year before her death, I met her when 
her face had faded and all the brilliance had died out of her 
wonderful eyes. In very truth, I think she was dead then, 
dead in heart and all womanly hope. Many things had hap- 
pened since we last met. I had found my goal and my mission 
in hfe. I knew what I was doing and why I was doing it. I 
was as fixed in purpose as I am to-day. The National Free 
Labour Association had not only been started, but was working 
with astonishing success. I was doing what I had vowed to 
do when I felt for the first time in my heart and soul — as I feel 
now while I am writing — that modern Trade Unionism is an 
accursed thing, a greater enemy to this country than any 
foreign power, a greater enemy to you and me than the bitterest 
individual enemy of ours that exists ; I was not only speaking 
and thinking against it, but I was actively fighting it. 

I was breaking strikes. 

I knew the heart and spirit of Eleanor Marx, and I knew 
how unhappy she would have been to know that I had put 
an unbridgeable eternity between myself and all those " demo- 
cratic " forces, no matter what phase or form ihey took, which 
she loved so dearly. I was even uncertain as to whether or 
not she had heard that the young Collison of old had come 
out, had taken the sword in his hand and was breaking strikes 
and the strike-makers. So I said little as we stood in the windy 
twilight at the corner of Chancery Lane, while I noticed the 
faded beauty of her face and hopeless eyes and the grief 
inscribed in deep-drawn lines about the mouth. She seemed a 
little nervous also. She had a fur or a boa, or a chnging scarf 
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of lace round her neck, and she played with it nervously. Then 
she said presently with her old laugh and her old infinite grace : 

" And what are you going to do now ? " 

I shook my head. 

" I don't know," I answered. 

" But where are you going to ? what are you going to be ? " 
she asked again. I thought I would break the news very gently. 

" I think I am going to be a Conservative — one day," I 
said half humorously. 

She looked at me very seriously, even steadfastly. 

" Well," she said, " you will find a refuge there ; it will be 
very quiet." 

" Not for me, never," I answered, with my hand in my 
coat pocket, feeling a ship's rivet that a Trade Union picket 
had hurled at my head a week before. 

Again she looked at me steadfastly — rather pathetically, 
and nodded at last in a sort of resigned, serious fashion. 

" No," she said at last, " you are quite right. You will 
never be quiet, for they will never forgive you ; they would 
forgive others — but not you." 

And her words were prophetic. And I am exceedingly glad. 
On the day that the Socialists and the Trade Unionists forgive 
me I will write out my own memorial card with a steady hand, 
for my part in life will be finished and the time for rest at 
hand. 

We parted on a few commonplates, words about good fortune 
and good health. I did not raise my hat because beneath my 
hat there were scars. 

The Trade Unionists were just beginning to make me grow 
my hair long. 

Laura Marx, Eleanor's eldest sister, who married Paul 
Lafargue, of the International, also met a tragic end, 
committing suicide with her husband in Paris in 1911. 

By birth, Karl Marx, the father of modern Socialism, was 
a Jew, the family name being Mordecai. He had a briUiant 
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career at the German Universities, and was destined for the 
law. He took up journalism of an ultra- Radical kind. He had 
the honour of being expelled the country by both the German 
and French Governments. Then he took refuge in London, 
where he engaged in a dreadful struggle'for existence. His wife 
was the daughter of a wealthy baron. There was a family of 
children, and Marx saw several of them die, practically of 
starvation. But his poverty seemed largely of his own choosing, 
as, though he wrote a great deal in Socialistic journals, he 
refused all payment for his services. When he died, however, 
in 1883, he was in comparatively easy circumstances. 

The sufferings of himself and his family in the struggle for 
existence, whether of his own choosing or not, gave a bias to 
Marx's mind. He wished to make such sufferings impossible 
for everyone else ; but, like his followers ever since, he attributed 
all the evil to the system, and none at all to the individual. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DAWN OF FREE LABOUR, 

NO story of my life would be complete without a refer- 
ence to the great London Dock Strike of 1889, The 
ways of destiny are strange. John Burns little thought, when 
marching, the dockers to victory, that he was forging the first 
link of a chain, the last of which would be the National Free 
Labour Association, 

The connecting links were\ forged in rapid succession. The 
formation of the Dockers' Union; the exclusion of labourers 
who did not hold the Union ticket, including myself ; the 
importation of sturdy agricultural labourers ; the displacing of 
the old dockers_ who had marched and fagged and sweated ; 
my meeting with some of the saner of the old Trade Unionists ; 
our ultimate deterhiination to work on our terms free from the 
dictation of outsiders ; my idea of uniting Free Labourers 
into a defensive and defiant organization, all led up to 
the final link — the founding of the National Free Labour 
Association. 

The links are complete. So if I take pride in my connection 
with Free Labour, as I do, I am entitled to mark the year 1889 
with a white stone. 

In those far-off days, the casual Dock labourer, as distinct 
from the permanent Dock worker, was generally a derehct in 
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every other form of work. His hours when working were 
from eight to four, with half an hour allowed for dinner, for 
which he received three shillings and fourpencej or fivepence 
an hour. The strike was for sixpence an hour, which he got, 
after many weeks of unemplosrment, mass meetings, and much 
marching to and fro behind " the little man with the big voice 
and the straw hat." But did the men who struck get the 
" Dockers' Tanner " ? The leaders claimed that they did ; 
I say emphatically that they did not, for after the strike the 
Dock Companies instituted a strict medical examination for all 
applicants for that class of work, and the process weeded out 
a large number of the strikers. Their places were taken by 
hardy agricultural labourers, drawn chiefly from the Eastern 
Coimties and the West of England. That was the " Dockers' 
Victory." A Pyrrhic victory, indeed ! 

Even then peace was not assured all along the riverside. 
Burns, Mann and Tillett, on behalf of the strikers, had agreed 
with the employers that the men's half -hour for dinner, which 
had hitherto been paid for, should now be deducted ; but 
the men at Hay's Wharf, in violation of this agreement, demanded 
to be paid for the meal-time and struck ; and it was only after 
spending ten thousand pounds on strike pay and failing to 
coerce the employers that they resumed work. 

This strike was undoubtedly the beginning of the new Trade 
Unionism — ^Trade Unionism allied to Socialism, with Socialism 
largely in the ascendant — and it was to this Socialistic element 
that I so strongly objected. To Trade Unions as such I have 
never had the sHghtest objection. I always recognized that 
they were originally intended for the benefit of working men 
with the object of securing and consolidating their industrial 
rights, and the public approved of them in the belief that this 
benefit had resulted. But the partial conversion of the Unions 
to SociaUsm, with its destructive and confiscatory tendencies, 
transformed them into a despotism for the enforcement of 
admittedly false and subversive doctrines. 
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The new Industrial Gospel included strikes, intimidation, 
boycotting, and unlawful picketing, as a means of coercing 
working men into a recognition and adoption of those fallacies 
which the agitators preached, and also as a means of coercing 
employers into making changes in the wage rate not justified by 
economic considerations. As to the subversive principles pro- 
pounded, these, under a mistaken idea as to their effect upon 
industry, involved an undue restriction of the hours of labour, 
and an arbitrary limitation of the output — a curtailment, in 
short, of human industry against its will, and a restriction of 
productive power in the working of mechanical appliances. The 
result should have been obvious even to those who attempted 
to force it upon the country. By a restriction of industry the 
cost of production was increased beyond the limit of profitable 
investment. 

These methods and principles — ^proclaimed as the New 
Unionism — ^were taken up with vigour by the Trade Unions; 
industrial terrorism, as a means of enforcing their application, 
became the order of the day ; and the Industrial World was 
soon delivered up to comparative anarchy and confusion, with 
what loss to the workers and the nation statistics only too 
conclusively tell. 

One can scarcely estimate, for instance, the amount of 
injury to trade that was caused by the great Dock Strike. 
Trade was then driven away which has not yet been — and pro- 
bably never will be — ^recovered. The New Unionism is alone 
responsible for this great loss to the trade and commerce of our 
country. 

It is interesting as well as instructive to read a sample of 
the sort of tall talk indulged in by the preachers of the New 
Unionism, and swallowed with such avidity by their credulous 
disciples — ^in spite of the fact that they daily saw the preachers 
wax fat and flourish while they, who provided the sinews of 
war, dwindled, peaked and pined. 

I make no apology for again quoting from John Bums, for 
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he was the first driving force of the New Unionism, and the 
following is^ a sample of his teachings : 

" The more the workers got, the more they would 
demand. The driver of a sledge acrpss the Russian steppes 
was pursued by a pack of hungry wolves. To appease the 
wolves the driver first tossed them his cap ; but this was 
fruitless. He then threw out his mantle ; but the wolves 
followed as fast as ever. Then he gave up his provisions, 
which effected a momentary diversion ; but the wolves were 
soon again by his side. Then he sacrificed one child, 
and then another, and, last of all, his wife ; but the wolves, 
after devouring them, seeing the driver and horses in 
front, kept up the pursuit. In fine, when the horses are 
devoured, the driver too must rejoin his wife and family 
in the stomachs of the wolves. The driver is Capital, the 
possessors ; the wolves are the Socialists ; the road across 
the steppes is the path of human progress ; and the cap, 
the mantle, the children, and the wife, abandoned one 
Isy one to the wolves, are the concessions made every day 
by the capitalists to the proletariat — the reforms to which 
they are compelled to assent, under pain of being them- 
selves devoured. And, sooner or later, unless they are 
careful, their turn will come. Little by little we shall 
take all ; as soon as we obtain one Hberty we shall demand 
another. The wolves, the wolves, you know — the wolves 
behind the sledge." 

From a Socialist point of view this speech is perfect. And 
the Socialists, from their point of view, were justified in think- 
ing that the words might be transmuted into deeds. 

I remember hearing the late Tom McCarthy say that in recent 
history there were two men who had an opportunity of making 
a revolution and did not avail ^themselves of it. The one was 
General Boulanger — who, had he ridden on his black horse 
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after the celebrated Review, to the Elys6e, would have been 
dictator of France. The other was John Bums — the only 
SociaUst in England who ever had a mob of forty thousand 
men marching through the richest City in the world at his 
command, and who refused to loose it agajnst law and order. 

For this neglected opportunity of bringing about a revolution 
the SociaUsts have never forgiven John Burns ; but in earning 
their opprobrium he has also earned the thanks of all decent 
citizens. 

Although the views above quoted were written in 1893, they 
to-day accurately represent, the ultimate aims of Socialist Trade 
Unions ; and, as such, I commend them to all those Capitalists, 
politicians and philanthropists, who think to pacify the Labour 
SociaUsts by profit-sharing and Boards of Arbitration. 

At the termination of the great Dock Strike, the Dockers' 
Union, controlled by John Burns, Ben Tillett, and Tom Mann, 
had a money surplus of nearly twenty thousand pounds in hand, 
the residue of the Australian contribution to the Strike Fund, 
and a membership which these officials claimed to be upwards of 
forty thousand men. Strong, both numerically and financially, 
the leaders played the part of dictators, not alone to the Dock 
and Wharf proprietors of the Port of London, but to the actual 
workman who was seeking a day's work and wages at the 
docks himself. By a resolution of the Dockers' Union Execu- 
tive Council, it was declared that no further members could be 
admitted into the Union branches in the Thames District, 
alleging as the cause that there was not even sufficient work 
in the Port of London to employ their forty thousand members. 
This aimed at the entire extinction of the Non-Union or non- 
ticket labourer. 

By such means they sought to establish a domination over 
the Port of London in order to bring the capitahsts to their 
knees and sue for mercy, and to starve eight-tenths of the 
ordinary casual labour of the Metropolis in the interests of the 
two-tenths. Which had taken a ticket share in their monopoly. 
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What in the face of this was their motto of " Each for all and 
all for each " worth ? 

This policy produced, as it was intended to do, a reign of 
terror upon the north and south sides of the Thames, from 
Westminster to Woolwich on the one hand, and from Black- 
friars Bridge to Tilbury Dock on the other hand. 

During the ten weeks it lasted, hundreds of poor fellows, 
able and willing to work, were morning after morning driven 
away from the Dock gates by the Union officials, who openly 
threatened to stop the whole trade of the Port, should the 
Dock foremen employ a single man who was not a member of 
the Dockers' Union. And they even went beyond this. If 
one of their own members were in arrears with his subscription 
they would call upon his employer and demand that the amount 
due should be deducted from his wages and handed to them, 
threatening to call the men out if this were not done. 

This was the Union — which came into existence " to eman- 
cipate Labour from the despotism of Capital." 

Many of the other Riverside Labour Unions adopted a like 
policy, and the unfortunate non-ticket workmen seemed in 
danger of being blotted out altogether. The Sailors' and 
Firemen's Union rigidly forbade any of the members to " sign 
on " with a non-union man. The stevedores would not load 
an ounce of cargo, the coal-porters would not carry a sack of 
coal to load a ship, nor a lighterman ply an oar if a non-union 
man was found to be employed in any one of the multifarious 
industries connected with the Port. 

Hence, the New Unions acquired a disastrous sway over the 
trade of the River Thames, which resulted in the transfer of a 
large amount of tonnage with its equivalent prosperity, to the 
rival Ports of Hamburg, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Havre, and 
other places, never to return. 

This condition of things culminated in the second Dock Strike 
at the Albert and Victoria Docks, which commenced in December, 
i8go, and lasted until March, 1891. 
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The British India Steamship Company, one of the most 
powerful steamship lines running out of the Port of London, 
was subjected to a Strike started by the Coal Porters, who 
refused to coal the " liners," because the Company justly 
claimed the right to employ both Union and Non-Union men. 
The Union Dock Labourers, Sailors and Firemen, and many of 
the other branches of the Shipping Trades came out " on 
principle" with the Coal Porters; but in this instance the 
strikers reckoned without their host, and after fifteen weeks' 
prolonged strike, which was more like a civil war than a labour 
dispute, the combined Unions were hopelessly defeated at all 
points, and the right of Free Labourers to obtain work was 
amply justified. 

Four thousand Free Labour men gladly availed themselves 
of employment at the Albert and Victoria Docks. An army 
of pickets, lavishly paid out of the Union coffers to coerce and 
even to bludgeon the non-union men on certain occasions, 
besieged the Dock gates, but the Free Labourers remained 
steadfast in purpose, and a new reign of freedom was gradually 
established. 

The great and striking success of non-ticket workmen saw the 
inception of organization solely devoted to the defence of Free 
Labour principles ; and from that period until 1910 the move- 
ment made remarkable strides. Free Labour proved trust- 
worthy and competent, and obtained the largest share in the 
vast amount of work executed in the docks, wharves, and 
riverside industries of the Port of London. 

In furtherance of these principles, on May i6th, 1893, I 
called a General Conference of men interested in Free Labour 
at " Ye Olde Roebuck," Duke Street, Aldgate, E.C., for the 
special purpose of checkmating the ruinous and suicidal policy 
of the new Trade Unions. Mr. John Chandler, Senior Trustee 
of the Amalgamated Riverside Labourers' Union, presided, 
his principal supporter being Mr. Joe Penrose, President of 
the Dock Foremen and Permanent Coopers' Trade Union. 
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It will thus be seen that Chandler, Penrose and myself were 
experienced Trade Unionists. We knew exactly where the 
Trade Union shoe pinched. 

With us was a young and enthusiastic Engineer — J. H. 
Hasted, now the Hon. General Treasurer of the Association. 
His loyalty to Free Labour has borne good fruit, for he now 
occupies a position of responsibility he would never have attained 
as a Trade Unionist, possessing the complete confidence of his 
employers and the unstinted respect of his fellows. 

I had drafted out some suggested rules which I submitted 
at this meeting and which were adopted. Two of them will 
be sufi&cient to inform the reader of the proposed scope of the, 
new Association. 

TITLE AND OBJECTS. 

1. The Association shall be called " The National Free 
Labour Association," and be composed of Working Men, 
Unionist and Non-Unionist, its objects being : 

(a) To maintain Freedom of Labour, based on the right 
possessed by every man to pursue his Trade or Employ- 
ment without dictation, molestation, or obstruction. 

(b) To afford legal and other protection to its Members 
in the assertion and enjoyment of that right. 

(c) To provide means for the free registration of the unem- 
ployed of all Trades and Industries, whereby the wants 
of Employers requiring Labour may be met, and for the 
more convenient and ready selection of Workers when 
required, thus bringing Labour and Capital together in the 
free and unrestricted exercise of their individual rights as 
Employer and Employed. 

QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

2. The Association shall consist of Financial and Non- 
Financial Members, embracing every Trade, Industry, 
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Occupation, and Calling. Financial Members qualify on 
registration by the payment of 2s. 6d., which is the annual 
contribution, payable in advance in January of each year, 
and they are entitled to take part in the elective, and 
when elected to office, in the administrative, work of the 
organization. Non-Financial Members are Members who 
primarily enrol their names free for the purpose of obtaining 
employment, taking no part in the elective or the adminis- 
trative Work of the Association unless or until they become 
Financial Members. 

A Committee of Management was appointed, and it was 
decided to open Free Labour Exchanges in London and other 
parts of the United Kingdom,, for the registration and supply 
of every class of labour in connection with branches of trade 
and manufacture. 

Thus, in a humble and unpretentious way, was formed the 
National Free Labour Association. Laughed to scorn at first 
— given but a few months to run — howled at as being composed 
of " blacklegs and scabs," it is now celebrating its twenty-first 
year, and has left its mark on the strike records of those years. 

And the reason for its success ? Its policy has brought the 
independent employer willing to give the best wages in exchange 
for the best work into touch with the independent workman 
willing to give the best work for the best wage. 

In twenty years eight hundred and fifty thousand workmen 
belonging to one hundred and fifty different trades have been 
registered, and the Association has fought and been successful 
in no less than six hundred and eighty-two pitched battles 
with aggressive Trade Unions in different parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

From its inception the Association made it clear that it 
intended primarily to secure to every man freedom to work 
on his own terms without interference — to protect those who 
are threatened, to prosecute those who threaten ; and before 
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undertaking any strike it stipulated that the employers should 
provide board and lodging in their works for Free Labour men 
on their arrival^ and protection if necessary. The Association 
also organized a Staff of trained Emergency men, who under- 
take, as far as possible, to protect from Trade Union Pickets 
workmen who are willing to work, and who have been selected 
from the Association's register to do so. In every strike this 
policy has been successful. 

Naturally, in the first flush of such a movement, all sorts 
and conditions of men flocked round as the new banner was 
unfurled. By and by the weeding had to be done — this was 
no easy task, but it was a task that had to be accomplished. 
Men joined us — the Trade Unions themselves are full of such 
characters — of the professional poUtician type, men who had 
no profound faith in the principles of the Association, but who 
saw in it a medium for their personal advancement. The 
conduct of some of these men could only have brought grave 
discredit upon our movement, and they had to be eliminated. 
And while the task of elimination was in progress — an ungracious 
and ungrateful task — many people gave prophetic expression 
to the dearest wish of their hearts — the fall of the National 
Free Labour Association. Drastic changes became imperative, 
and we had to sever all connection with some of our of&cials. 
But as the tree was cut and pruned, as the cankered branches 
were cut away, so it grew and flourished with a growing strength. 

One of the best friends Free Labour has ever possessed in this 
country. Sir George Livesey, called on me one day and said : 

" You've been expelling some members — I congratulate you. 
It's good." 

He seemed so pleased over an affair that had been a very 
disheartening one for me that I looked my surprise. 

" I'm glad," he continued, " because the Association is young 
and can't afford to have bad friends. Never mind the enemy 
outside the gates. One bad friend will do you more harm 
than all the enemies put together." 
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At a later time when Lord Randolph Churchill asked me to 
explain to him the Free Labour movement as I knew it, and 
also the constitution of the Association and its progress, I told 
him that the Executive had had to part company with some of 
the officials. 

" It was a bit disheartening, but they were no good to us<" 
I said. 

He smiled whimsically and replied : 

" Are you sure of that now ? Some of the best men I have 
known have been cast out by Associations — and Governments." 

I don't know whether he definitely intended this to have 
any reference to himself, but coming from him the remark was 
so pointed that I smiled broadly and he smiled in return. 

" But you are quite right, CoUison," he said a moment after- 
wards ; " if they are no good — don't hesitate — ^get rid of them." 

At this, my only personal interview with Lord Randolph 
Churchill — he spoke for Free Labour afterwards — I could not 
help feeling that he was either very ill or very jaded from 
overwork. Another thing that has struck me since is the 
remarkable family resemblance between him and his son, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in the matter of facial features, a resem- 
blance which I have never yet seen justified in any portrait 
of Mr. Churchill. But I have seen Mr. Churchill at public 
meetings and talking with great animation to friends in the 
Lobby of the House of Commons, and the resemblance to his 
father, as I saw him on the occasion of that one long and, to me, 
memorable interview, has always been surprising. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GROWTH OF FREE LABOUR. 

WHEN I saw that the New Unionism was bad, I declared 
war upon it. To have devoted my years to educa- 
tional propaganda against the New Unionism — I would have 
been well recompensed in the bare matter of metal and enjoyed 
comparative tranquillity had I done so with pamphlets and 
lectures — was to me impossible. Many are born to such 
things. I was not ; I leave them to those who claim them 
by the,birthright of temperament. I should have perished by 
atrophy had I not started to fight. 

There was one way of battle and one only — to strike against 
the strikes. If the strike as a weapon to be used in industrial 
disputes is an accursed thing, let us take courage to our hearts 
and prepare for combat. I was both determined and prepared. 
We would not talk against strikes. That would be hopeless-r 
even a ludicrous task. In the matter of talk we should always 
be outnumbered ten to one. And the best reasons in the world 
would avail us nothing against the flattery and promises of 
the mob-mongers. Now a strike-mob is a combination in the 
matter of brains of the child and the savage. You cannot 
.argue with it, you can only demonstrate. To dethrone its 
leaders you must not expose the fallacy of their declared prin- 
ciples ; you must defeat their declared ambitions. When the 
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leaders say : " We are going to win," it is imperative that they 
should not win. When they boast that they are about to 
bring Capital to its knees, it is essential in the interests of 
every man, woman and child in the country that these same 
leaders should be brought out kneeUng in a pi»bUc place before 
the eyes of the populace. A mob never thinks, but when a, 
mob is beaten it inevitably sphts up once again into individuals, 
and individuals do think. When the strikers recover their 
individuality they also recover their sanity. It is only when 
they are beaten that the stricken believe that their leaders are 
not unanswerable. 

Having determined to defeat strikes, then, I sought the means 
on the principle of a man seeking water to quench a fire. He 
does not discard the water unless it is scented with roses. As a 
means to an end, then, I established the Free Labour Exchanges. 

These undertook to accomphsh this task by supplying the 
Works affected with men who were willing to work in the place 
of the strikers, although it often involved danger to Ufe and 
limb. I was the first man who made that a business. The 
result is an organization of many thousands of men throughout 
the United Kingdom banded in a kind of secret service, under 
able commanders. It now comprises skilled mechanics in 
every branch of trade and industry, with a perfect plan of 
transportation, commissariat and protection — the whole being 
so large in scope and so swift in operation that it is absolutely 
unique in labour organization. 

Although we are aided in a sense by the amalgamation and 
co-operation of employers, who subscribe to our Free Labour. 
Exchanges, we have no antagonism to organized labour ; and, 
socially speaking, I have many friends amongst Trade Union 
leaders. I tell the agitators how far they can go, and how far 
we will go if necessary. When they overstep the Une of 
demarcation the battle begins. 

The National Free Labour Association is a commercial as 
well as an industrial organization, run on a business basis, and 
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being fraught with danger from the enemies it is sure to make, 
we act on the princiglejhat the^ labourer is w orthy of his hi re, 
a remark which applies with added force to those employers, 
who only seek our services when in trouble. 

Violence frequently occurs and always is a possibility, which 
necessitates the- elaborate protection plan and organized 
Emergency staff incorporated in the system. 

We have representatives in every manufacturing centre 
through the country. These men are thoroughly informed on 
general and local labour conditions, and are ready at a moment's 
notice to " jump " to the nearest place from the station where 
a strike is likely to occur. If the situation is ominous, the 
Chief Office is communicated with by telephone — for quick 
action is the first requisite of the business — our object being 
either to avert a strike, or to prevent the strikers obtaining too 
strong a position. If the information received warrants it, 
I personally leave at once for the scene of trouble and place 
myself in touch with the employing concern. I find out what 
kind of workmen are wanted, and undertake to provide them, 
no matter in what branch of industry it may be, for in labour 
supply we have remarkably extensive resources — " inside " 
information of a thoroughly reliable character — which for 
obvious reasons I cannot disclose. 

A contract is then made with the employing company or 
firm, at the rate of so much a day for each man's services during 
the duration of the strike, such rate being the district rate paid 
for the particular work. At the end of the strike such men as 
the Einployefs may see fit to retain are left as permanent 
workers, at wages, to be agreed upon between them, which 
often exceed, and are never lower than, the trade union rate. 
This preliminary detail effected, practically all the rest lies 
with the National Free Labour Association. In many cases 
the men must be sent to the relief in the quickest possible time. 
The ordinary man in the street would naturally ask where a 
sufficient number of competent and fearless men, as they must 
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be to brave the Pickets, could be obtained at such short notice. 
Under our Free Labour Exchanges system it is easy. Each has 
a " live " register of competent men averaging eighty thousand, 
embracing one hundred and fifty different trades, in all parts 
of the country. Here, again, enters another detail, showing 
the thoroughness of the whole scheme. No man can be regis- 
tered as a Free Labourer until he has signed the Free Labour 
pledge, and " agrees to work in harmony with any other man 
engaged, whether he is a member of a trade union or not," 
and has stated where he has been employed for the past ten 
years. Inquiries are then made of his previous employers, 
and if answered satisfactorily, he is entered on the " live " 
register. 

If imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, then my As- 
sociation is the most flattered in the history of associations; 
for the Government in forming the recently created Labour 
Exchanges have slavishly copied my methods, to the most 
infinitesimal minutiae; with the sole exception that whereas I 
do not study Trade Union, susceptibihties in our Inquiry Forms 
as to particulars of previous employment, the Labour Ex- 
changes do, with disastrous results, as employers of labour are 
daily discovering. 

To the fact that our system has eliminated the man who 
hired himself Out as a " strike breaker " for the sake of excite- 
ment and plunder, we attribute a great part of our success. 
There is a Registrar in each District Office and Free Labour 
Exchange, for the sole purpose of examining workmen and 
obtaining their credentials. And in our principal industrial 
districts, such as Manchester, Leeds and Newcastle, the 
Registrars are retired Police Detective-Inspectors, who are 
used to handling men and forming a quick and accurate 
judgment of them. 

In addition, we have in every branch of trade an expert, 
quickly able to judge by the " marks " of an apphcant his 
fitness for the work for which he applies, And the test does 
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not end here, for after the expert has passed him, he is put 
tlrrough a thoroughly practical test to prove whether he is 
skilled in the kind of work in which he is seeking employ- 
ment. 

When a strike occurs, the " live " register of the Free Labour 
Exchange is a thoroughly reliable guide, and when the contract 
has been signed, willing men are mobilized, transport arrange- 
ments made, and the men escorted, in case of strike pickets, 
to the railway station. Numbers of Free Labourers are 
frequently unloaded at side stations or in railway sidings, 
instead of at the actual destination, to throw dust in the eyes 
of " peaceful picketers " 1 

As another precaution against pickets, a guard of. special 
Emergency men accompanies each group of Free Labourers, 
and the Employers have to guarantee fitting accommodation 
for the men on arrival, and protection where necessary. In 
some strikes it has been actually necessary for a surgeon, with 
full equipment, to accompany each party, to minister to them 
in case of injury by " peaceful " pickets. I have occasionally 
requisitioned a solicitor to travel with the men in case situations 
should arise leading to legal difficulties afterwards, with corps 
of descriptive writers and verbatim reporters ; also snap- 
shotters, each with his own camera, for taking pictures of 
assaults by strikers should such occur, to be used as evidence 
in event of legal proceedings being taken. 

Those of my many good friends who have felt that I could 
fulfil the work I set out to do without strike-breaking are 
mistaken. If you will not tolerate strike-breaking you must 
tolerate strikes. And strikes will not tolerate you. 

This first Free LaboTlr Congress was held at the Foresters' 
Hall, Clerkenwell, a hall which lent itself particularly^ well to 
interruption from outside ; for it was on the ground-floor, and 
one side of it, in which the windows were, gave on to a side 
street ; and in this side street there gathered a mob of Trade 
Union " patriots," yelling and shrieking to their hearts' content ; 
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also a gang of the unemployed with a brass band. The din 
created was so terrific that anything like speech-making was 
an impossibility, but I was determined that our first Congress 
was not going to be spoilt without showing these howUng 
hooUgans that an Englishman's love of Free Speech was some- 
thing we were prepared to fight for. So out we sallied into the 
street— a disciplined and determined few, with an object in 
view which we meant to achieve if it were humanly possible, 
against a disorganized rabble, outnumbering us by ten to one. 
Back we drove them foot by foot, till a few of the more pug- 
nacious of them had bitten the dust, and then after fighting for 
some time they turned tail and ran, and we were able to return 
to our hall and resume our business in peace. 

There were one hundred and fifty delegates present from 
various parts of the country, and letters were read from the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, expressing 
his regret at not being able '' at present " to offer any opinion 
which would be of use on the questions to be discussed by 
the Congress, and from the Lord Mayor's Secretary, saying that 
he had called a Conference of the MetropoUtan Members of 
Pariiament for the following week to discuss the unemployment 
question, and that my communication, which the Lord Mayor 
had had printed, would be brought before the meeting. 

The resolutions we passed at this Congress were typical of 
the opinions we then held, and which we still adhere to twenty- 
one years after. 

Appended are three of them by way of sample : 

" That in the opinion of this Congress, the recent sense- 
less and abortive strikes which have occurred in many 
branches of industry, both in London and throughout the 
Country, have had a most disastrous effect upon the living 
standard of the wage-earning classes ; being also a stand- 
ing menace to the trade and commerce of the Empire, 
more especially when viewed in relation to the present 
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system of unrestricted foreign competition ; and this Con 
gress resolves to do everything in its power to put a stop 
to the aforesaid uncalled-for strikes, so as to promote a 
better feeling between employer and employed." 

"That this Congress declares that the time has arrived 
when it is urgently necessary for the prompt establishment 
of branches of the Free Labour Association in every 
industrial centre throughout the Country, composed of all 
sections of workers who believe in the just principles of 
freedom of labour as being an imperative necessity to safe- 
guard the general body of Labour from the tyranny and 
dictation of the New Socialistic Labour Unions, and that 
it be an instruction to the Executive Council to take such 
steps as will carry into effect the foregoing resolution." 

" That this Congress, bearing in mind the system of 
intimidation and coercion practised by Union Pickets 
during the recent disastrous strikes, whereby the common 
law of the land has been practically set aside, most earnestly 
calls for an amendment of the law relating to unlawful 
picketing with a view to secure the just liberty of the 
subject, for a worker to sell his labour in the best market 
during the internecine warfare arising from Labour 
conflicts." 

This Congress is made notable by the fact that we received 
a visit from the late Sir W. E. M. Tomlinson, then M.P. for 
Preston, who made an interesting speech in support of one of 
the resolutions. This was the first, as it has been the last, 
occasion on which we allowed outsiders to intervene in support 
of our resolutions. 

The National Free Labour Association has succeeded because 
it is a practical belief held by genuine working men, and has 
not degenerated into a fashionable cult. 
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But the mellowing hand of time has made me think a little 
more charitably of the bitter hostility and the rancorous per- 
sonal animosity to myself which the Free Labour propaganda 
evoked. When a man of the character, weight and influence 
of John Burns could call Free Labourers " the residuum 
and the off-scourings of humanity," and other names not 
printable in a book of this description, how were the mob to 
be blamed for putting into action the thoughts which his words 
suggested ? 

And an interval of twenty-one years is of sufficient length to 
enable one to look back at things in their proper perspective. 
I can see now that the new Gospel of Labour that I was preach- 
ing was being taught against overwhelming obstacles — the 
chief of which were deaf ears and obstinate prejudice. 

Stupidity, stubbornness and fear are hard to conquer. 

It takes time to penetrate such armour-plate. 

Trade Unionists had so cleverly and sedulously built them- 
selves into an elect caste in the Labour World, had so dinned 
into the ears of people that by them and through them was 
the only possible way to the worker's haven of rest, that even 
the middle classes looked with amazed awe on anyone who 
dared to array himself against them. 
/ For the first year or two of the Free Labour movement Trade 
Unionists would sooner associate with a thief, a murderer, a 
burglar or a leper, than with a Free Labourer. 

In the Hindoo mythology it is a sacrilege to say the word 
" O'm." Nobody knows why, or what it means, or when it 
became a sacrilege, but they know it is a sacrilege to say it 
because the priests tell them so. The same with Trade 
Unionism. Nobody could tell me, nobody has ever told me, 
why it should be sacrosanct for a man to fetter his free will, 
his intelligence and the labour of his hands at the bidding of 
others. But the High Priests of the Trade Unions had said 
it must be so, and until the National Free Labour Association 
was formed they had remained uncontradicted. 
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I can afford to smile now at their prophecies of a speedy 
downfall. Prophets of evil are always cheap, and as with 
the prophecies so with the persecutors. But the latter were 
really an asset. 

Persecution is the greatest assistance any cause can have. 
The more persecution the stronger the growth. 

The necessity for the National Free Labour Association to 
possess a newspaper exclusively devoted to the interests of 
Free Labour was made abundantly manifest by two diartietrically 
opposite reasons ; the one being the rapid growth and extension 
of its principles in the popular favour, and the other being the 
persistent misrepresenta1:ion of these principles in certain 
journals by opponents. 

This organ was originally called the Free Labour Gazette, 
and the first number appeared in November, 1894. In August, 
1896, it was remodelled on more comprehensive lines, was 
renamed the Free Labour Press, and while still the official 
organ of the National Free Labour Association, it was edited, 
printed and published by a journalist of "repute — Mr. John 
Charles Manning, better known under his writing name, " Carl 
Morganwg " ! At the time that he took over the Free Labour 
Gazette, Mr. Manning had had a long and honourable career 
of forty years as a journalist, and as far back as 1861 he had 
been the editor of the first daily paper published in Wales — 
the Cambria Daily Leader. He had a great deal to do with 
the Press in South Wales, and identified himself so closely with 
Welsh hfe that at the National Eisteddfod in 1867 he was 
inducted into the high post of a Welsh Bard. After being 
associated with several papers in Swansea, he came to London 
and took an appointment as Gallery correspondent and leader 
writer for the Glasgow News — a post he held for years, acting 
at the same time as Secretary to the late Sir William Pearce, 
M.P., then proprietor of the paper. He was a Past Master of 
the " Gallery " Lodge of Freemasons — a lodge exclusively com- 
posed of journalists — and greeted my initiation into the Craft 
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with sincere pleasure and watched my masonic progress with 
almost paternal pride. He was an omnivorous worker, and 
once said breezily to me : 

" I shall have to die in harness, with that eternal cry for 
printers' copy ringing in my ears, and falling asleep in the 
soothing knowledge that I have never yet heard that cry 
without being able and willing promptly to respond to it." 

From a caligraphic point of view, his copy was so carefully 
written that the compositors of the W-^slem Mail were wont to 
scramble for it eagerly. 

His prophecy came true, for he did positively die in harness, 
struggling .vainly against the ravages of a severe and trying 
illness. At the time of his death he was eighty years of age, 
fifty of which he had spent as a journalist. In addition to his 
other duties, he had been appointed Private Secretary to Lord 
Joicey, the millionaire coal-owner — an appointment he retained 
to the last. 

The following is the tribute that was paid to him at the 
Annual 6©ngress of the National Free Labour Association in 
October, 1907 : 

" Your Executive have to express the general regret felt 
by the members of the Association at the death of Mr. 
John Charles Manning, the Editor of the Free Labour 
Press, who, after a severe illness, passed away at his 
residence in Brixton on the 30th of May, in his eightieth 
year. He was connected with the Association from the 
start, and contributed much to its success by his untiring 
advocacy of the principle of industrial freedom and praise 
for the efforts of the National Free Labour Association 
to instil into the minds of the working classes how closely 
this principle was allied to their own interests. By the 
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death of Mr. Manning the cause of Free Labour has lost 
one of its staunchest advocates, and your Association one 
of its truest friends and admirers." 

He was a courtly and genial gentleman in every sense of 
the word, with a keen sense of honour and a stainless record. 

The only differences I ever had with him were on his exag- 
gerated opinion of my powers as an organizer, and his tendency 
to tone down my " copy " for publication. 

With him there departed a great and fearless journalist, 
and I mourned the loss of a dear and valued friend. His place 
in the Elysian Fields should be a happy one. 

In connection with the Free Labour Gazette I recall an interest- 
ing character — the late WiUiam Harris, the " Sausage King," 
as he loved to call himself and be called — who with very little 
education and by sheer force of a dominant personality made 
his name, for a time at any rate, a household word. 

Harris was one of the first friends of Free Labour — when 
friends were very few and far between. I can see him now in 
his evening dress and a great diamond flashing in his shirt- 
front — the inevitable long clay pipe, the Malacca cane with a 
carved ivory pig for the handle, and the crush hat. This was 
his every-day " attire." And what a passion he had for riding 
in " hansoms." But all these peculiarities were madness with 
a method. He believed in advertisement for himself and his 
sausages. 

He was one of the first advertisers in the Free Labour Gazette, 
taking the two top corner spaces, each side of the title, the 
advertisement being " Harris's sausages are the best ; manu- 
factured by Free Labour." One day he called on me, carrying 
a book which contained a specially printed cheque of the 
largest size I ever saw. On it was printed in full detail a picture 
of the " sausage Derby " — showing the " run home " portion 
of a race-course, the enclosures with their thousands of excited 
spectators, the winning-post and the judges' box. The central 
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figure was " Harris up " on a great golden pig, first past the 
winning-post, looking round with a triumphant smile. Strad- 
ling over the whole of this were the words, " William Harris, 
the Sausage King, West Smithfield," in fat porky-looking 
letters. I was gazing at this enormous and unique cheque when 
Harris said : " Fill it up for what I owe you, my boy, but don't 
sign my name ; I'll do that myself." This he said quite 
seriously. 

He was one of the most original men to talk to I have ever 
met — one of the very few people who possess a really natural 
wit, and was full of quaint and imaginative ideas. 

And whatever was the subject uppermost in men's minds at 
the moment, he seized hold of, for the purpose of advertising 
his sausages. For instance, when Piggott disappeared, after 
his terrible cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell before 
the Parnell Commission, and all the world wondered where he 
had gone, Harris issued broadcast the punning conundrum: 
" Where to find pig hot," with the obvious answer, " At Harris's 
sausage shops." 

Again, when the unemployed were possessing Trafalgar 
Square, he had a picture drawn, depicting Nelson with his 
telescope to his blind eye surveying the seething, scowling 
crowd and the ugly and venomous countenances of the mouth- 
ing agitators, and saying, " Is this the England I fought and 
bled for ? " 

His methods of conducting his business so that people talked 
about him were equally original. What could be a happier 
idea than that of coupling business with philanthropy by 
employing only deaf and dumb people to peel his potatoes, so 
that they could not waste their time by talking ? 

One Saturday he caused a sensation by appearing at an 
unemployed meeting on Tower Hill and tackhng the SociaUst 
spouters in his own original way. He came to me and said : 
" Now, I should so Uke to upset the SociaKsts, and do the poor 
hungry fellows a bit of good ; I don't mind helping where I 
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can, but I want a bit of advertisement out of it. Put on your 
considering cap and suggest something to me." 

I thought the matter well out, and then proposed that he 
should go to Tower Hill, beard the Socialist in his den, and 
address the people. I would advise the Press of the possibilities 
of some fun, and would furnish him with a bodyguard to protect 
him from violence. 

This was accordingly arranged, and we made our appearance 
on Tower Hill. Mr. J. E. WiUiams was holding forth. This 
is the man who earned fame by going to gaol with John Burns, 
and for whom collections are now being made to keep him 
in his old days. What a contrast, and yet not one that redounds 
very much to the credit of the Cabinet Minister's consistency. 

Directly Harris saw WilUams, he called out in peculiarly 
shrill tones : " Lazy, lazy." Williams said : " If the gentleman 
who is interrupting will wait till I have done, he can come up here 
and occupy my place," to which Harris replied laconically: 
" All right, I'll come." 

Directly Williams had finished Harris mounted the platform 
and began as follows : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, excuse me for calling you out of 
your names; I am a loyal subject of the Queen's and can't 
speak under this." 

Whereupon he calmly pulled down the red flag, surmounted 
by the cap of liberty, which had, up till then, flaunted over 
the parapet from which the speeches were made. He then 
resumed his address : 

" Look here," he said ; " you have heard that man 
Williams and the other speakers telling you half-starved 
miserable objects that you are hungry day after day, week 
aftet week, and month after month. Surely you don't 
want anybody else to tell you that! But having told it 
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you, what have they done that is practical to remove your 
sufferings ? Now I'm different to them, because I know 
you're hungry and I am going to do something practical. 
What do you think it is ? I am going to give every married 
man here a pound of Harris's sausages. They are the best, 
and manufactured by Free Labour. All them that's 
married hold up their hands." 

Of course they were all married. 

Then the distribution of about half a ton of sausages com- 
menced. They were there in ten smart carts, drawn by piebald 
Shetland ponies, each cart holding about one hundredweight. 
An East End tradesman had at my request kindly sent two 
van-loads of bread. The old Roman motto for discontent was 
bread and circuses ; Harris's was bread and sausages. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NEWCASTLE CONGRESS AND THE COUNTERBLAST. 

THE Third Annual Congress was held at the Geographical 
Society's Institute, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 7th, 
8th, and gth of October, 1895, under the Chairmanship of the 
President, of the Association ; and eighty-seven delegates, 
representing one hundred and twenty-five thousand registered 
Free and Independent working men, both mechanics and 
labourers in many branches of trade, were present. 

This, the first Congress of Free Workmen held in the North 
of England, was not suffered to pass without being slandered 
and denounced by the New Unionists and the Socialists, who 
procured the services of Mr. Ben Tillett and six Socialist 
"comrades" to perform this task. But despite their efforts 
to shake the foundations of the National Free Labour Associa- 
tion, they were unsuccessful. Free Labour, founded upon a 
rock, stood firm. The blows of its enemies recoiled upon 
themselves. 

It was a remarkable Congress in many ways — as, apart from 
being the first Free Labour Congress in the " cockpit of Trade 
Unionism," the anger and excitement it awoke among the 
Socialist Trade Union leaders of the baser sort was without 
precedent, and remains a record up to the present day. In 
fact the business-like agenda, the Preliminary Notices in the 
Press and the sturdy and determined appearance of the 
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delegates seemed to have roused the local Trade Unions to 
something like frenzy. A " mass " meeting of Trade Unionists 
was convened to take place on Friday night, October nth 
(two days after our Congress had dispersed), at the Central Hall, 
Newcastle, and Mr. Ben Tillett and some half a dozen other 
leaders of " organized " labour were hurriedly summoned from 
Bamsley (Yorkshire), Manchester, London, and other places, 
to " slay " the Free Labour movement and its advocates. Mr. 
John Chandler, the Chairman of the Congress, on the second 
day's sitting, issued a challenge to the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Trade and Labour Council to debate " Free Labour versus 
Trade Unionism " with them at this " mass " meeting, and 
added that six delegates would remain in the city until Friday 
night for that purpose. Urgency was voted for the following 
resolution, which was at once heartily adopted : 

'" That this Congress of representative working men, 
assembled in the City of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to discuss 
the best methods of improving the relations between 
employer and employed, and to advance the true principles 
of freedom of labour in the interests of the wage-earning 
classes of the country, are prepared to debate the question 
with the members of the Newcastle Trades Council on 
Friday next at their meeting, provided the principles of 
freedom of discussion and fair play are observed." 

The challenge was widely circulated through the Press, and ten 
delegates remained in Newcastle ; but no reply was forth- 
coming from the promoters of this Anti-Free Labour " de- 
monstration/' who carried their resolutions si abuse against 
the leaders of the Free Labour movement with regimental 
unanimity. 

The following extracts from notable journals will show in 
a much clearer manner the impression made by this Northern 
Congress. 

8 
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{Newcastle Daily Chronicle, October 8th.) 

" It may be accepted as a sign of the determination of the 
members of the National Free Labour Association that they 
should have resolved to hold their Third Annual Congress in 
Newcastle. The North of England was one of the cradles 
of Trade Unionism, and it remains one of the chief strong- 
holds of Trade Union principles. We should suppose that 
nowhere, except perhaps in Lancashire, are there so many 
Unionist workmen as there are in Northumberland and 
Durham, and nowhere have those engaged in the most 
important industries been more completely or more inteUi- 
gently organized. On the other hand, the Fr6e Labour 
Association, which exists to combat, not Trade Unionism, 
but certain of the methods by which Trade Unionists have 
sought to accomplish their ends, is young and comparatively 
weak ; and although, as will be gathered from the statistics 
submitted by the Secretary, it is gaining strength somewhat 
rapidly, more than ordinary courage must have been re- 
quired to hold a demonstration in the head-qu£irters of 
Trade Unionism, and thus, as it were, to beard the lion in 
his den. But the truth is that the Free Labourers have 
been driven into boldness by the tactics of their opponents, 
and, indeed, have been called into>existence as an organized 
body by those tactics. If Trade Unionists are alarmed or 
annoyed at the "formation of the Association — and it is 
tolerably clear, from the handbill read by the President 
towards the close of yesterday's sitting, that they are 
both — they have their own short-sighted policy entirely 
to thank fo» it. The combination of a more or less sub- 
stantial proportion of the Non-Union Labour of the country 
in defence of what it deems its best interests, and especially 
of its Hberty of action, is but the fulfilment of a warning 
uttered by us long before the Free Lat>our Association 
was dreamt of. As for the Association, it is to be trusted 
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that moderate counsels will commend themselves to its 
members, and that, profiting by the object lessons vouch- 
safed them during the past few years, they will manage 
to steer clear of the errors which have done so much to 
weaken the Unions and bring them into popular disrepute. 
There seemed a disposition yesterday to apply strong 
language to certain of the Unionist leaders. This is a 
pity. The Free Labourers have an excellent case, which 
is none the less excellent because it is none of their making. 
They can only spoil it by cop37ing the methods of their adver- 
saries. The facts should be allowed to speak for themselves. 
They are famihar to the public, and they are sufficiently 
eloquent." 

{Shipping Gazette, October 12th.) 

"The Free Labour Congress which has been sitting at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne during the present week seems to have 
been orderly and well conducted, and in that sense to have 
constituted a pleasing contrast to the recent Trade Union 
Congress at Cardiff. This, however, is precisely what was 
to be expected from a body of men who formally disavow 
the tenets of modern Trade Unionism, and who hold that no 
cause suffers in the long run because its claims are advanced 
with moderation, and with some sense of responsibiUty 
towards the interests of the general community. One 
thing has at all events been made abundantly clear by the 
Newcastle Congress, and that is that the Trade Unions of 
the country have no title to dictate to all the rest of the 
working classes. Indeed, it appears that the very limited 
authority which they do possess is growing smaller by 
degrees and beautifully less. In their report the Free 
Labour Association were at the pains to point out that on 
the basis of the last census returns the industrial workers 
of the country number 11,338,000 ; whereas, according to 

8* 
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Mr. Burnett, in a return described by him as the most 
complete of its kind ever issued, the total number of 
members of 677 Trade Unions at the end of 1893 was 
1,270,789. Substantially, therefore, for every Trade 
Unionist there are nine or ten Non-Unionists." 

{The People, October 13th.) 

"The meeting of the Annual Congress of the National 
Free Labour Association at Newcastle calls public attention 
to the remarkable growth of the movement for the organi- 
zation of Free Labour in this country. That movement, 
it must be remembered, is as yet only very young. It is, 
in fact, no more than three years old. But, despite its 
youth, the National Free Labour Association has already 
done good service to the cause which it champions, which 
is that of the absolute right of the individual man to sdl his 
labour, always and everywhere, at any price which he may 
think proper to accept. Our readers will perceive that the 
Association thus takes up a position directly antagonistic 
to the New Unionism. The New Unionism would lay 
down the law that every working man must join a Trade 
Union ; that he may only work upon such terms as the Union 
sanctions ; that he must be ready to abandon his work, 
come out on strike, and let his wife and children starve, if 
it be the good pleasure of the wirepullers who manage these 
things that he should do so. Lastly the New Unionism 
would decree that any working man who shall revolt against 
this organized tyranny and shall seek work for himself on 
his own terms shall be regarded as an outcast and a public 
enemy, and shall be Hable to have his head broken — or 
worse — by any Unionist who cares to undertake the job. 
Now, if that be not tyranny, and tyranny of the grossest 
kind, we do not know the meaning of the word. For a 
long time it was possible for the small but well-organized 
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minority of working men who compose the Trade Unions to 
exercise this tyranny with scandalous freedom and frequency, 
for the simple reason that they enjoyed an admirable system 
of organization, whereas the enormous majority opposed to 
them possess no organization whatever. But the formation 
of the National Free Labour Association speedily began 
to change all that. When the Trade Unions threatened a 
strike in the London Building Trade, more than twenty- 
two thousand Free Labour men enrolled themselves on the 
books of the Association, and pledged themselves to come 
to the assistance of any employer who might be deserted 
by his Trade Union workmen. In the provinces, too, at 
Cardiff, at Hull, and at Bristol, and notably at the London 
Docks, the Association has succeeded in enabling its members 
to hold their own. The Association has thus deserved 
well, alike of masters and men, by discouraging wanton 
and unreasonable strikes, which are equally damaging to 
Capital and Labour, and also by the establishment of 
Boards of Concihation and arbitration, with a view to the 
peaceful settlement of industrial disputes and the pro- 
motion of better relations between employers and employed." 

" A PITIFUL COUNTERBLAST " is the heading of an 
article which appeared in the Sunderland Herald, a paper in no 
way averse to Trade Unions, rather the contrary, on the subject 
of the " mass " meeting addressed by Tillett and others. 

Below I append some samples of the " arguments " advanced 
against Free Labour and its Congress at this meeting — a 
meeting which I am glad to say, and I place it on record to their 
credit, neither the late Mr. Robert Knight, J. P., Secretary of 
the Boiler Makers' Society, nor Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. for 
Morpeth, found it convenient to attend — although both of 
them were on the spot, and no effort was spared to get them 
there. Both remained firm in their refusal to become the 
catspaws of the Socialists to vihfy Free Labour. 
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The local newspapers described this " mass " meeting as 
a fair attendance. The Chairman, Councillor William Fljmn, 
President of the Newcastle Trades Council, was obviously un- 
comfortable, and in his opening remarks, sat on the fence. 

The official resolution is an excellent type of the charitable 
tone ^ind temper of the meeting. I give it in full : 

" That this meeting of Trade Unionists severely condemns 
the action of a small coterie of self-appointed individuals 
as a contemptible cUque of renegade wprkers and others, 
assisted by unscrupulous employers, and reaffirms its 
unabat«d confidence in Trade Union principles, and urges 
every worker not at present affiUated with their respective 
trade or labour organization to join at once." 

There we have the true Trade Union arguments : " contemp- 
tible cUque," " renegade workers," " unscrupulous employers." 

This resolution, having been duly proposed and seconded, 
was supported by " Mr. Cole of London," who deserves a passing 
mention because of the brilliance of his imagination; for he 
told the meeting that the National Free Labour Association 
was largely brought into existence in order to smash up the 
London Building Trades Federation. When a builder found 
himself unable to finish his contract within the specified time he 
sent to " ColUson, for a couple of his niggers," upon whose 
arrival " down went the tools of every respectable man" — and 
" that was the way the Free Labour Association was manipulated 
in the interests of the capitahst builders of London." 

A brilliant imagination indeed. There is not a single word of 
truth in any one of these statements of " Mr. Cole of London." 

" Mr. Slater of Barnsley " extended an invitation to Free 
Labour to meet at Barnsley, and " promised such a reception 
as they -had never had before." We were "truckling and 
grovelling under the table "— " acting the part of cowards " 
— " an irresponsible body," and so on. 
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" Mr. BsLvis of Manchester " advised " every man to refuse to 
work with a class of man who tried to lower the position of 
organized labour, who hugged their chains of labour and thought 
them noble." 

Mr. Picard (also of London) said that our delegates were 
obtained by " scouring the streets." 

But it was left to Mr. Ben Tillett to dot the " i's " and cross 
the " t's " of all the abuse the others had said or imagined ; 
but as the Sunderland Herald takes him pretty well to task 
and quotes him pretty fully, X will only give a few choice 
excerpts. We were " thieVes thrown out of Trade Unions " — 
"a refuse heap" — " out to reduce wages" — " doing the dirty 
work of the Employers " — "organizers of blacklegs " — " fraudu- 
lent methods " — ^in short, all the rarest flowers of rhetorical 
abuse were lavished upon us at a period be it remembered before 
the lilies of Limehouse began to bloom. 

The following expressions of opinion in the local newspapers 
will give the reader some idea of the deep feeling of disgust 
which this tirade of abuse created among the North Country 
people. 

(Sunderland Herald, October 12th.) 

"The Trade and LabourCouncil's counterblast to the Free 
Labour Congress has ended in a pitiful exposure of spite and 
impotence. Months ago the intention to hold the Third 
Annual Conference of the Free Labour Association in 
Newcastle was published to the world ; weeks ago the 
Third Annual Report was issued, containing many grave 
charges against the professional and other agitators who 
pose as the leaders of the new Trade Unionism, and every 
opportunity was offered for self-defence to those who might 
feel aggrieved or who desired to repudiate the charges. 
With a full knowledge of ihe fact that the Conference would 
close on Wednesday last, the local Trade and Labour 
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organizations arranged for a mass meeting of Trade 
Unionists last night, and brought a host of representatives 
from London, Yorkshire, and elsewhere to expose the Free 
Labour men and their tactics. In reply to this announce- 
ment, the President of the Association offered to meet the 
accusers face to face with others of the delegates and 
answer any charges the New Unionists desired to make 
against the Free Labour Association and its management. 
That challenge was not taken up, but the President and ten 
delegates remained in Newcastle up to the time of the 
meeting last night, and sent a telegram, a letter, and a 
messenger to remind the New Unionists that they were 
ready to attend the Central Hall, if they would be allowed 
a fair hearing. All these efforts were vain. The New 
Unionists declined to make their charges before "the 
face of the accused, but they talked hard enough behind 
their backs. With such un-English conduct we have no 
sympathy, and we fancy it will not meet with much support 
from the men who are asked to believe that the Free Labour 
men are as black as they are painted. With a full know- 
ledge of the President's denial before them, and his offer to 
meet the accusers face to face, the Trade and Labour 
representatives carried a resolution condemning the Asso- 
ciation as a small coterie of self-appointed individuals, as 
a contemptible clique of renegade workmen and others 
assisted by unscrupulous Tory anci Liberal employers. 
In support of this resolution, speaker after speaker made 
gross personal attacks upon the promoters of the movement, 
repeated assertions that had been previously denounced 
in public by the President as infamous falsehoods, and 
called upon Trade Unionists to come out on strike whenever 
and wherever a member of the rival Association is employed. 
To give our readers some idea of the proceedings, we are 
reluctantly compelled to reproduce samples of the language 
used. Mr. Picard of London is reported to have declared 
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that the delegates at the first Free Labour Conference were 
men gathered from the streets and paid with two shiUings 
a day and a pot of beer, and resolutions were passed almost 
as fast as the pots of beer. Alderman Ben Tillett capped 
this with the assurance that the employers had not 
the courage to do their own dirty work, and employed 
a set of gaol-birds and blackguards to do it for them. The 
respectful alderman assured his hearers that the Free Labour 
men had their fingers on the purse-strings of that type of 
sordid inhuman commercial man who believes in getting 
wealth at the expense of the body and soul of those through 
whom they could secure it. Mr. Balfour was mentioned 
in connection with this wretched type of man, as evidence 
of the depths to which respectable statesmen will stoop to 
aid and abet such creatures. If these pure-souled and 
clean-handed friends of the working classes have proof in 
their possession to justify the making of these charges on 
a pubhc platform — coupled with the repudiated allegation 
that the Free Labour Association is worked for the purpose 
of reducing wages and smashing up legitimate workmen's 
combination— why did the courageous accusers decline 
to meet the enemies of the Union face to face in open 
meeting, where the proof could be produced and the Free 
Labour promoters shown in their alleged true colours, as 
sham friends, and as the hirelings of employers and the 
promoters of blacklegism ? If the damaging allegations 
publicly made against the characters of the leaders of the 
New Unionism are false, if there be no foundation for the 
charges of tyranny against the Unions, no truth in the 
stories about the endeavours to estabUsh exclusive Labour 
monopolies, or in those relating to wasteful expenditure or 
deliberate pilfering, why do the accusers shrink from the 
opportunities provided for making the truth manifest ? 
Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, the 
promoters of last night's meeting and their supporters 
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cannot be surprised if the public prefers the statements of 
men who challenge proof to those of interested agitators 
who sling mud from a safe distance and decline to meet 
their opponents face to face." 

{Newcastle Daily Journal, October 12th.) 

" It would be more to the point if Mr. Ben Tillett would 
give plain facts to prove the charges made against the Free 
Labour Association, instead of stigmatizing, it as a society 
finding a Uving for a number of people who could not get 
it honestly, and giving as its raison d'etre the lack of courage 
in employers to do their own dirty work, cojnpelling them 
to employ a set of gaol-birds and blackguards to do it for 
them. Other assertions were equally objectionable, and 
not at all hkely to convince the public that the description 
given of the Free Labour Association as a sham and a 
cheat has been proved ; but comment seems superfluous 
upon a gathering called ostensibly for free discussion, but 
at which no discussion of any kind took place." 

The Newcastle Daily Journal has the following paragraph at 
the end of its report of the " Mass " meeting : 

" Ten of the delegates of the National Free Labour 
Association who attended the recent Congress, including 
the General Secretary and the District Secretary, remained 
in Newcastle, with the view of meeting and replying to 
any charge that might be made against the association 
at the meeting Reported above. They sent a telegram, a 
letter, and a messenger, asking for permission to attend 
the meeting, and for some assurance that they would have 
a fair hearing ; but though they remained at their office 
until seven-thirty last night, they received no reply." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WILSON V. COLLISON. 

THIS was the case in which Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, at that 
time M.P. for Middlesbrough, sued me for libel, claiming 
as damages five thousand pounds. The result, as my Counsel 
(Mr. Cock, Q.C.) truly said, was that the Jury found themselves 
in the most extraordinary position in which a Jury had ever 
found themselves. Gilbert himself, in his travesty of legal 
action, Trial by Jury, never imagined anything half so farcical 
as this trial revealed. Here was a man, the General Secretary 
and subsequently the President of the Sailors' and Firemen's 
Union, charged by me in a pamphlet consisting of thirty 
columns with many and very serious offences, which the St. 
James's Gazette bluntly termed " accusations of theft and 
swindling." Indeed, there was hardly one column of the 
thirty which did not contain some charge or other vitally 
affecting the personal honour of Wilson. Yet when he 
gets into Court, he allows his Counsel to make a speech in 
his favour, and then dechnes to submit himself in evidence. 
That being as substantial a recognition of the truth of my 
charges as I could desire, I offered no evidence, and this 
important case fizzled out into a reluctant verdict for the 
Plaintiff of one farthing damages, each side paying their own 
costs. 

123 
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The pamphlet was issued in November, 1895, and was 
entitled : 



" J. Havelock Wilson, M.P. Daylight on his Career. 
Exposure and Challenge. Astounding Revelations." 

I was quite aware of the fact that the damaging allegations 
I had made might mean either one of two things : An action 
for criminal libel, and a possible term of imprisonment, or a 
civil action, with possible heavy damages, but heavy costs in 
any event. But neither of these serious alternatives affected 
me one iota. Having printed and published the pamphlet — 
beheving, as I thoroughly did, that the interests of the Seamen 
and Firemen were imperilled and that Wilson was bringing 
thousands to ruin and disaster by his conduct — I made the 
publicity of the pamphlet as wide as possible. Every member 
of the Houses of ParUament received one, and ten thousand 
were distributed in Middlesbrough. 

So far from fearing any action he might bring, my only fear 
was that he would not bring one at all ; a fact which is substan- 
tiated by the following announcement in the Fre& Labour 
Gazette for January, 1895, printed in heavy type in a conspicuous 
position : 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"Just before going to press we have seen a statement 
in the Seamen's Chronicle (current issue) that Mr, J. H. 
Wilson is unable to proceed to clear his character in the 
Law Courts, on account of his not being in the possession 
of sufficient funds. 

" We hereby give Public Notice that if Mr. Wilson caii 
prove the statements in the pamphlet to be false by means 
of an action for criminal libel, that we will pay the whole 
of his law costs, taxed and otherwise. 
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" Signed by order of the Executive Council, National 
Free Labour Association, 

" W. COLLISON, 

" General Secretary." 

But notwithstanding this offer, February and March went by, 
and it was not till April that the writ was issued, although a 
paper of the standing of the Western Daily Mail in December, 
1894, had said that : 

" Mr. Wilson's friends consider that there is no alternative 
for him but to at once prefer a criminal indictment for 
libel against the publisher." 

And a writer in the Hull Daily News, about the same time, 
described the pamphlet as : 

" The most virulent attack on a public man I ever 
read." 

In addition to these important papers, the Times of December 
17th, said : 

" Concerning the management of the now defunct National 
Amalgamated Sailors' and Firemen's Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland much has been said of late years, and 
the allegations so freely made have recently been focussed 
in a pamphlet published by the National Free Labour 
Association, and entitled " J. Havelock Wilson, M.P." 
This is written in a most virulent tone throughout, and 
contains probably the largest collection of — ^if false — 
libellous statements against a public man that could well 
be brought into the compass of a dozen pages. The writer 
of the pamphlet, indeed, challenges Mr. Wilson to take 
civil or criminal proceedings against him. ... Up to the 
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present there is nothing to show that the challenge thus 
given has been accepted." 

At any rate, in April Wilson issued his writ — a civil action — 
in which he sought to induce a jury of his countrymen to heal 
the hurt to his honour with a solatium of five thousand pounds. 

In the following July my defence was put in, in which I 
said that the charges were true, and that I was prepared to 
prove their truth. 

The Action was heard in the following March, so Wilson had 
eight months in which to decide what to do — eight months' 
knowledge of the fact that I intended to prove the charges I 
had made. And what happened at the trial ? 

His Counsel, Mr. McCall, Q.C., made an eloquent speech, 
describing the pamphlet as an atrocious libel. He cleverly 
attempted to throw dust in the eyes of the Jury, and to win 
their sympathy by describing the National Free Labour Associa- 
tion as being founded in the interests of the, ship-owners, in 
which false statement the trail of Wilson was manifest. But 
his cleverest stroke was to try and convince the Jury that Wilson 
occupied such a strong position as an exponent of Seamen's 
grievances, was listened to in the House of Commons with so 
much attention, that it was important to- his opponents that 
he should be turned out of Parliament. Hence the pamphlet. 

The libels selected by Wilson for obtaining five thousand 
pounds included an allegation that he had deserted a ship and 
stolen a boat ; that there were serious deficits in his accounts ; 
that he had faked a balance sheet, and that he had endeavoured 
to bribe a certain man to give him a receipt for a larger sum 
of money than he really received. 

With regalrd to the accounts, Wilson's Counsel made a some- 
what singular admission, for he said that : 

" Hiey were kept in such a way as to be open to the 
gravest objection," 
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The learned Counsel then read the following paragraph from 
the pamphlet'^ 

" We have but faint hopes that he will accept our 
challenge. But the present Government is not strong 
enough lo defy pubUc opinion, and we do hope that if 
Wilson will not move, the Government will. One of two 
things. Either these are false charges, for which we 
deserve to be punished ; or else they are true, and Wilson 
should be expelled from ParUament. The fact that we 
not only venture to print and to publish them, but that 
we call for the fullest investigation, is primd facte evidence 
that we are sure of our ground." 

And then Counsel very valiantly said that he was determined 
to give them (the Defence) the opportunity ; having done which 
he utterly stultified himself by declaring that he had no intention 
of placing his client in the witness-box. 

Judge, Counsel, Jury, and spectators aUke gasped the surprise 
they felt at this extraordinary announcement ; and the reasons 
given for it were as extraordinary as the statement itself. Mr, 
McCall said : 

" There was another object which the Free Labour 
Association had — a more important object, and to that 
object he would be no party. The National Free Labour 
Association knew perfectly well that the damages against 
the Defendant, however heavy, would be a cheap price for 
the destruction of Mr. J. Havelock Wilson and the Union 
with which he was so closely identified. He did not suppose 
that the Seamen's Union, more than any other Union, 
more, even, than the Shipping Federation, would bear the 
closest scrutiny into every particular factor in the course 
of its existence ; but that those who were opposed to the 
Union would derive great advantage from investigating 
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eyery detail of the life of this Union, and of the lives of 
those who were guiding and opntrolling it, he could not 
* possibly doubt. That they would injure, and possibly 
seriously injure, the interests of the Union which controlled 
the interests of the seamen, he also could not possibly doubt ; 
and he would be no party to giving them the opportunity 
of doing that. If the National Free Labour Association 
and those connected with it were determined to ruin the 
Union, they could do it in some more legitimate way than 
by publishing a libel, and then saying, ' We have, at all 
events, accomplished our purpose.' The law has thrown 
upon the Defendant the burden of justification, and he 
would leave the Defendant to do so, and to prove, as best 
he could, out of the mouth of some of those gentlemen 
whose names he had mentioned, or to leave unproved, as he 
chose, the accusations — such serious accusations — the like of 
which had never before been made against any public man. 
He did not appeal for sympathy for Mr. Wilson. No doubt 
he had done things for which he was now sincerely sorry, 
and had said things which he would rather have left unsaid. 
Mr. Wilson had been attacked, not because he was Mr. 
J. H. Wilson, M.P., but because he was^ecretary and the 
guiding spirit of the Seamen's Union ; and in the interests 
of the members of that Union, he would be no party to 
allo\ying his opponents to make use of any wrong-doings 
of any description, and any cross-examination, not for 
the legitinjate purpose of defending the libel, or proving its 
justification, but for the purpose of working out Jus ruin." 

Having said which the learned Counsel observed, " That is my 
case," and sat down. The Court was a buzz of excitement, 
which became intensified when my Counsel, Mr. Cock, rose and 
quietly added, " And mine." 

I may mention that we were, of course, thoroughly taken aback 
by this collapse of the Plaintiff's case. I had but httle time in 
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which to come to a determination as to the course I should 
pursue ; but the mind occasionally is responsive to the necessities 
of a sudden emergency, and it was quickly borne in upon me 
that if Wilson was content to allow the question of his personal 
honour — ^in face of the serious charges I had made against him — ' 
to rest upon the bare and unsupported statement of Counsel, 
why should I bother any further? This " shy defender of his 
honour " dared not trust himself to the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion — dared not on his oath deny the truth of what I had urged 
against him. Why should I worry ? What necessity to rub it 
in ? His absence from the box was a far more damning proof 
of the accuracy of my statements than any evidence I could call 
in their support. So I intimated to Mr. Cock to let the case 
rest where it was. 

Mr. McCall again addressed the Jury, and tried to remove the 
unfavourable impression his tactics had created, by taunting 
Mr. Cock with the fact that he was not proposing to prove his 
case by evidence, and actually complained that we had issued 
the pamphlet, knowing that we had no evidence upon which a 
Jury could find a verdict ; but he was quickly pulled up by the 
Judge (Sir Henry Hawkins), who said that Counsel had no 
right to go to that extent. There was, he said, no evidence of 
any sort or kind, except the fact of the pubUcation of the 
pamphlet, which was admitted. 

Mr. McCall again cleverly shifted his ground, and submitted 
to the Jury that no man, whether the representative of the Free 
Labour Association or not, was entitled to pubhsh an atrocious 
libel upon his fellow-man and then say he would trust to luck 
that his fellow-man would go into the box, and that out of his 
own mouth he would be able to prove the whole or part of 
what had been published. 

Mr. Cock rose to reply. He pointed out that here was 
a man who was admitted by Mr. McCall to be a public man, 
a man who had been entrusted with the funds and the 
interests of thousands of persons, a man who had been returned 
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to Parliament for the Borough of Middlesbrough, who sat 
charged, as they had heard, with some of the most serious things 
with which a man in his position could be charged. He was 
charged to come into the Court really, and not to go through 
the ridiculous farce which Mr. Wilson had instructed his Counsel 
to take there. He should have gone into the witness-box 
and upon his oath, as every honest man had a right, submit 
himself to the closest investigation as to the points on which 
he had chosen to bring the action. That was what public 
investigation meant ; and there they found that man going 
through that ridiculous and most preposterous proceeding, 
saying that the burden of proof of these things rested upon the 
Defendant. He accepted that responsibihty. He was pre- 
pared to have offered to the Jury evidence in the case in support 
of the charges levelled against Wilson in the docmnent which 
had been produced, but under the circumstances he would not 
accept that responsibility. Why not ? If a man in the position 
of Mr. Wilson would not present himself before a jury, and let 
them deal with the case, then the character of that man and the 
damages which that man could sustain, were to be measured by 
the smallest coin in the realm. 

In scathing terms of sarcasm he referred to this " leader of 
the people " — ^this " champion of right " — ^this " high-minded 
and deUcate patriot." He urged that if the alleged Ubel were 
not true, and this man could have made such a statement on his 
oath in the witness-box, he could have had an opportunity of 
producing documents and people to prove it also. It was not 
his (Counsel's) duty to attempt to protect the hoijour and 
character of the honourable member for Middlesbrough. That 
was within his own power, and he did not take advantage of 
the opportunity of doing so. He (Wilson) had given them no 
opportunity of putting to him, when he was ill the box, questions 
affecting the control of the Union's funds, such, for instance, as : 
" Let us see your accounts for 1891 and 1892 ; let us examine 
and judge for ourselves how far the deficiency in these accounts 
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has been explained ; how far the stateiHients which his learned 
friend, Mr. McCall, had been instructed to make, knowing he 
was not going to prove them, would bear any attempt at 
investigation." 

He taunted Wilson with having a high standard of honour, 
which was so tender that it made him shrink into an obscurity 
for which he had heretofore shown no decided predilection. 
He said that Wilson was bound, after such serious charges 
affecting his conduct, to give a full, free and frank statement 
with regard to his honour as a public man, and in regard to the 
management of the moneys which had been obtained from those 
wretched seamen who belonged to the Union. He had, how- 
ever, carefully, deliberately, and persistently, refused to take 
that course, and under those circumstances he (Counsel) asked 
a Jury of his fellow-countrymen to say that they did not value 
his (Wilson's) honour at a higher price than he did himself, and 
to award him the lowest possible amount for damages. 

His Lordship then adjourned the Court, and on its resuniption 
in the morning, began his summing up. From the outset it 
was obvious that he took a very grave view of the course adopted 
by the Plaintiff ; for he flatly told the Jury that they were to 
take no notice of anything Mr. McCall had said in explanation 
of Wilson's conduct, because there was no evidence called in 
support. He went so far as to say that Mr. Cock had grievous 
reason to complain that statements had been made to prejudice 
the minds pf the Jury without evidence being called in support 
of them ; it was obviously wrong to do so, and he advised the 
Jury to take no notice of the explanation of Wilson's Counsel. 
Wilson could have given his own explanation, but had failed 
to do so, and had also failed in vindicating his character and in 
justifjang his position. He concluded his siunming up by 
saying : 

" What they thought, under the circumstances that were 
before them, ought to be the amount of damages which 
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they should award to the Plaintiff, for there must unques- 
tionably be a verdict for the Plaintiff, though that need not 
carry more than the merest nominal damages. He had 
akeady said that if the Plaintiff had gone into the witness- 
box and the jury had concluded that justification against 
him was untrue, and he had been wantonly and maliSously 
slandered, damages would, of necessity, have been sub- 
stantial. But Mr. Cock said this : 'Having brought this 
action to vindicate his character, and having had the fullest 
opportunity of going into the box to refute these charges, 
upon which he himself had the most important and material 
knowledge, and having declined to do that, he had put an 
estimate upon his own character. He said, under the 
circumstances, the jury ought to give him the lowest coin 
which could be awarded.' His Lordship intimated that he 
had no more to say. Plaintiff was entitled to a verdict, 
and having given a verdict for the plaintiff, they could 
attach to it any damages they thought fit, from the smallest 
coin in circulation to £1,000,000, but they should award 
some damages, or otherwise there would be nothing to 
give judgment upon." 

The Jury did not at once retire, but the Foreman intimated 
that it was decidedly against their wishes to give a verdict for 
the Plaintiff, but as it appeared that the law demanded that 
they should do so, they desired to add a statement to their 
verdict. 

The Junior Counsel for the Plaintiff (Mr. W. M. Thompson), 
hurriedly objected to such an irregularity, and the Judge curtly 
replied that he didn't care one way or the other. 

The Jury thereupon retired, and after an absence of ten minutes 
returned, and said that they had found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
but before they gave damages they wished to say that had it not 
been for what the Judge had said, they would not have given any 
damages at all. It was against their wish to do so. 
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The Junior Counsel for the Plaintiff again objected to the 
unprecedented action of the Jury ; to which the Judge sharply 
retorted that they had found for the Plaintiff, and that damages 
were entirely within their discretion. 

The Jury having assessed the damages at one farthing, Mr. 
Cock formally apphed for judgment. He did not for a moment 
doubt that his Lordship would certify to deprive the Plaintiff 
of his costs, and he asked that, under the circumstances, he 
should order the plaintiff to pay the costs of the defendant. 
The Plaintiff brought the action, as he said, to vindicate his 
character ; and unless he was prepared to take the necessary 
course to clear his character by going into the witness-box, then 
the htigation was not only useless, but it was oppressive and 
vexatious. He had no right to invoke the law unless he was 
prepared to give those explanations of his own conduct which 
no one else could give. 

And then an extraordinary if not an unprecedented thing 
occurred. Counsel are rarely backward in championing the 
cause of their clients in the face of the most overwhelming 
odds, but Mr. Thompson appeared to be so afraid that the 
Judge would mulct the Plaintiff in the costs of both sides, that 
instead of boldly claiming that costs should follow the event 
and that Defendant should pay them, he said that " justice 
would be done by leaving each party to pay his own costs." 

To these respective applications of Mr. Cock and Mr. Thompson 
the Judge replied that there were really two appUcations made 
to him ; the first was that he should deprive the Plaintiff of 
his costs, and that appUcation he should grant. As to the 
other application, that he should order the Plaintiff to pay the 
costs of the defendant, the case was an exceptional one, and 
he should take time to consider. 

The ultimate result was that each side paid their own costs. 

As a matter of fact, although his Lordship made a definite 
order depriving the Plaintiff of his costs, he never gave any 
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decision on the point regarding the Defendant's costs. His 
Clerk stated to us that he preferred not to be pressed to do so, 
and of course we never pressed him. 

I want the reader to remember the fact that this trial took 
place on Friday and Saturday the 13th and 14th of March, 
1896. On the Monday there appeared in the St. James's Gazette 
the following article : 

" A DAMAGED LEGISLATOR. 

" The story has been scandalous up to now, and, unless 
proper measures are taken, will continue to be so. Here 
is a man in a public position posing as the champfon of a 
class which is pecuUarly liable to be cheated and unable 
to defend itself. He is accused of theft and swindling ; 
and what follows ? The worst that can befall him, as 
the result of this action, is to be called upon to pay the 
costs of Mr. Colhson, which, in any case will probably not 
come out of his pocket. If the charges brought against 
Wilson cannot be disproved — and he has not tried to 
disprove them — ^then he is a pubhc offender, who has 
defrauded hundreds of poor men as foully as ever did the 
Secretary of a Building Society who decamped with the 
funds. Yet it seems to be nobody's business to Tiring Mr. 
Wilson to book. The task is left to be discharged by a 
private person, who runs a considerable risk of being 
heavily mulcted for his pains. And this shy defender of 
his honour, this friend of the sailor and fireman — ^who, 
after mouthing for months about vindicating his character, 
after delajdng to bring his action for a year and a half, 
at last refuses to face cross-examination, and stands by 
his own choice in the position of a confessed impostor — 
is a member of Parliament who votes our taxes and brings 
in Bills. Is he to continue to hold this position ? Is 
the House content to include him among its members ? 
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Is the end of it to be that Wilson's dogged indifference to 
honour and decency is to gain its pmpose ? We hope not 
most sincerely. The Commons have now no excuse for not 
taking measures to vindicate . their character ; and the 
time has come when it ought to be thought impossible to 
postpone inquiry into the question whether the House 
can endure the presence of this man Wilson any longer." 

Two days after having declined to trust his cas? to the Jury 
he himself had called in aid, Wilson actually invited the 
House of Commons to appoint a Select Committee " to inquire 
into the charges," and failing that, a voluntary " Committee 
of honour," of ten members from each side. " And if any one 
charge in that pamphlet," he said, " can be proved to be true, I 
retire from this House at once." 

But no words of mine can do anything like justice to the 
colossal coolness of this amazing proposal ; so I append the 
speech itself as reported in the Times : 

" Mr. Havelock Wilson : I do not complain of the trial 
in any way, but what I do say is this — ^that if a member 
of this House is a liar and a thief he has no right to sit 
and vote in this House — (hear, hear) — and I ask that 
this House should appoint a Committee to inquire into 
these charges. If they are true, I am wiUing to retire from 
the House ; if they are not true, then I consider that I 
am entitled to have the respect of this House. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not know whether the rules of the House 
will permit that Committee of Inquiry to be appointed to 
inquire into the charges, but if such a course cannot be 
adopted I do think it is within the province of the members 
of this House to appoint a Committee of honour oi ten 
members from either side, and if any one charge in that 
pamphlet can be proved to be true I retire from this House 
at once. I trust thi House will pardon my feelings in 
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this matter. (Hear, hear.) I would like to exf^ain why 
we adopted the course we did in connection with the 
recent libel action. Since 1889 I have been continually" 
subjected to libels by different men, and every time I have 
taken these men into court- they have always thrown the 
onus of proving I was innocent of the charges on myself ; 
and not one of these men, in any of the actions, although 
making the charges, has ever had the courage to go into 
the witness-box and give me an opportunity of cross- 
examining him. I resolved in this case, that whatever 
the result might be, I would force them into the box to 
prove th'eir charges on oath, and give me an opportunity 
of cross-examining them. They did not do it because 
they had not the courage, therefore I was compelled to 
suffer in consequence, and I now ask that this House will 
vindicate its own honour. Never mind me, if I am a 
thief I have no right to be here, and I say it is not my 
honour which is now at stake, but the honour of the House 
of Commons. If the matter can be settled in a very short 
time, I am prepared to submit myself to any Committee 
of this House, to hand over to them the whole of the books 
and documents in connection with the Union, and allow 
them the fullest opportunity of investigating every charge 
contained in this pamphlet. If they prove that any one 
of the charges is true, then I say I have no right to be asked 
to retire from the House, but if I have the spirit of a man I 
would retire immediately. (Hear, hear). Members have a 
right in this House to know something of the character 
of the men with whom they associate, and I feel that on 
both sides of the- House there are gentlemen who can speak 
with authority as to the investigation of these accounts." 

Mr. Wilson having resumed his seat, the Speaker was about 
to proceed to the next business, when there were loud cries 
of " Balfour, Balfour " — at that time Leader of the House. 
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Mr. Balfour simply said : "I may say that as far as I am 
seized of the case I do not pretend to know all its bearings ; 
it appears to me that the House is not a fitting body to appoint a 
tribunal to re-hear a case which has been brought before the 
ordinary tribunals by which justice is administered." (Hear 
hear.) 

What a rejoinder ! 

It may be readily imagined that I eagerly seized this further 
opportunity of proving my willingness to take any and every 
means that offered themselves of crossing swords with the 
" ' Hon. ' Member for Middlesbrough," before any tribunal. 

The next morning the two following letters were sent out by 
me — the first to the Press throughout the Country, and the second 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour, and Sir 
William Harcourt. I append the letters without comment : 

" 79, Fenchurch Street, 

" London, E.C. 

"March 17th, 1896. 
" Sir, 

" We notice, in a letter addressed to you by 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, and appearing in your issue of to-day's 
date, that the hon. member for Middlesbrough states 
that he was willing to take the witness-box after the witnesses 
for the defence Jiad been called. We should like to state 
that this was certainly not the attitude taken by Mr. 
Wilson's counsel Mr. McCall, who absolutely declined to 
put Mr. Wilson into the witness-box under any circum- 
stances whatever. We accept Mr. Wilson's challenge to 
appear and substantiate our charges before a Parliamentary 
Committee, should the same be granted. 

" We are. Sir, Your obedient Servants, 
" For The National Free Labour Association, 

"w. collison, 

" General Secretary." 
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" Sir, 

" My Executive Committee has noticed in the 
leading organs of the Press to-day a letter from Mn J. H. 
Wilson, M.P. for Middlesbroug^i, asking for a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the charges made against him by this Associa^ 
tion. My Executive have instructed me to respectfully 
inform you that, should you see your way to submit Mr. 
Wilson's request to the House of Commons, and should 
the same be granted, they are perfectly willing to sub- 
stantiate the charges they have made a,gainst Mr. Wilson 
before any Committee appointed by the House of Commons." 
" Yours faithfully, 

"W. COLLISON, 

" Geheral Secretary." 

Thus ended a famous trial— so far as the public were con- 
cerned, but for me it was the beginning of a very strenuous 
time. For this trial had cost one thousand pounds, and through- 
out my life it has been one of my maxims that neither individual 
nor organization has ever been the worse for following my 
advice. So I made a tour of the Ports of the Kingdom, lectur- 
ing where necessary and pleading the cause of Free Labour ; 
showing that the trial was a bona fide cind successful" attempt 
to expose a fraud and a sham in the interests of the public, and 
asking that our young Association should not suffer thereby 
on the vital point of funds. I am glad to say I was more than 
siiccessftil. 
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From a drawing by E. Coffin. 
"PEACEFUL" PICKETING. 

A Free Labour dormitory during strikes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TAFF VALE STRIKE. 

AS no one studying the map of England can avoid noticing 
the prominence of Flamborough Head, so it is equally 
impossible in studying the labour situation of the past decade 
to avoid noticing the national importance of the Taff Vale 
Strike. " Behold how great a fire a Uttle spark kindleth "— 
and out of this strike, insignificant in its origin, arose a tem- 
porary Magna Charta of Labour — the declaration of the Highest 
Court in the realm that picketing and intimidation were illegal — 
and seven years' industrial peace ; that peace would have 
lasted until to-day, had it not pleased Heaven, for our sins, 
to send us a weak-kneed Government, which, for the sake of 
the Labour vote, passed a special Act, making picketing legal — 
in other words, licensing their particular pets, the Trade 
Unionists, to insult, bully, and cajole Non-Unionists who dared 
to do the work they declined to do. The Taff Vale legal decision 
made Trade Union " peaceful " persuaders respect the law, 
until the Government legalized the boycott and the picket 
by the iniquitous " Trades Disputes Act, 1906." 

The strike originated from a very singular cause. A agnal- 
man named Ewington, having been on the sick list for some 
time, was replaced in his box by somebody else. On his recovery, 
Ewington was offered another box at better wages, but this 
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and other advantageous offers he flatly refused — practically 
demanding his reinstatement in his old box, or nothing. 

His case was backed up by the Cardiff Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, which added to his already 
preposterous demand the further one that the Company should 
accede to the Union " full recognition." 

Boiled down into a few words, the strike arose out of no 
question of poor pay or overwork — but out of an unreasonable 
demand by an obstinate signalman, and the further demand 
(equally unreasonable) that the Directors, instead of dealing 
with their servants direct, should deal with them through the 
medium of the Trade Union. 

Anxious as the Company were to avoid the inconvenience 
and loss which must inevitably follow a strike, and the conse- 
quent disruption of traffic on their line, over which the vast 
mineral wealth of the district was carried to Cardiff, they 
decided that it was impolitic to grant these demands; and 
then the Union Railway Servants did what they had been 
itching to do, and what they had made -Ewington's " grievance " 
a flimsy pretext for : they struck, with set purpose of dis- 
organizing the great mining, shipping, and manufacturing 
industries of South Wales. But they had reckoned without 
their host — which, in this case, was Free Labour. 

The tragedies of this life are often occasioned by the forgetting 
of something important which should have been remembered. 
The tragedy of Lord Randolph Churchill's poUtical downfall is 
told in his own two naive words — ^he " forgot Goschen." The 
tragedy of Waterloo was that Napoleon's Surveyors " forgot " 
the httle hollow road of Ohain, which lay unseen between his 
army and the British and which became the grave of so many 
of his mighty Cuirassiers ; and the tragedy of the Taff Vale 
Strike was that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
" forgot Free Labour." 

For a time the strikers had matters all their own way, but 
they had httle of pubhc sympathy — their cause was too thin. 
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too stupid, too puerile. What little they did have was soon 
alienated by their own wantonly wicked deeds, comprising 
general lawlessness, brutal violence, the cutting of telegraph 
and signal wires, the disgearing of the equipment of trains, on 
which the safety of human Ufe depended, the displacement of 
portions of the metals, and holding up a train, pulling the 
driver off his engine and making the passengers get out and 
walk. These were acts which horrified the public mind because 
in them was a direct menace to the national prosperity if 
unchecked. 

When this strike began, I had been by a fortunate coincidence 
preparing for a threatened strike on the Great Eastern Railway, 
and our Free Labour Exchanges had registered 2,500 men 
suitable for all grades of Railway employment, and capable of 
immediate mobilization. 

Altogether I signed on 475 men, of whom 197 were de- 
spatched to the scene of action, while the remaining 278 were 
held in reserve, ready at a moment's notice "to go anywhere 
and do anything." 

Although the Taff Vale Company only sent in a -request for 
men late on the Tuesday, I was in a position to despatch on the 
Wednesday about one hundred drivers, guards, signalmen, 
brakesmen, and firemen, and on the Thursday morning their 
efficacy was seen in a much improved service both for passengers 
^nd goods. In the course of the next few days other contingents 
were sent down : all ex-railway men whose characters had been 
subjected to the strictest investigation. 

But they were not allowed to reach their destination un- 
molested. The first batch had the misfortune to arrive at 
Cardiff early in the morning when it was still dark. 

For about half a mile out of Cardiff to the station, the strikers 
had put fog-signals down very close to each other, and the train 
entered the station to the accompaniment of an apparently 
endless series of detonations more resembling a bombardment 
than anything else. Thus warned of our approach, the station 
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was filled with Union pickets, and twenty-eight of my men 
were forcibly made prisoners, marched to the Union head- 
quarters in Cathays, locked in, and then when the time arrived, 
marched back to the station and entrained for London, their 
tickets not being given them till the train was on the move. 

Then in order to alarm the pubUc mind it was suggested 
that some of the men engaged to run the passenger traffic were 
short-sighted, and telegrams were despatched by the Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants to Mr. 
Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, calling his attention 
to the fact. 

Not one word of truth in this, of course ; as every man 
engaged had to pass a rigid sight test both for distance and 
colour. Done simply to annoy and delay. Then Mr. W. 
Abrahams, M.P., threatened that if " Collison's blacklegs " were 
introduced to handle the traffic, the colliers would refuse to 
dig coal at the pits, and the tippers at the Docks were called 
upon to refuse to deal with the coal when it arrived for ship- 
ment ; and the porters of the Rhondda even hesitated to carry 
the luggage or attend to the passengers driven by Free Labour. 
One of the greatest difficulties we had to fight was the offensive 
hostility of the servants of the Great Western Railway, both at 
Paddington and down the line. They not only gave no assist- 
ance to the Free Labour men, but gave information which 
was positively misleading. They gave such facilities for the 
interference of the Union pickets that on one occasion these 
gentry got on to the line and told our official in charge of a 
contingent of Non-Unionists from Manchester that the Manager 
of the Taff Vale had sent them, and as they wore the Taft Vale 
Company's uniform they were beheved, and so our men walked 
with them and to their astonishment found themselves, not at 
the Taff Vale Offices, but at the strikers' headquarters instead. 

On another occasion, when a batch was travelling from 
Paddington, pickets were found at several points along the 
line, and at Cardiff the train was met by two hundred men with 
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Mr. Bell {Secretary of the Union) at their head. Our Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Hasted, was in charge of this contingent 
(which was in two special saloons), and stood at the door of 
his saloon and dared Mr. Bell to enter. But, unlike Sir Boyle 
Roche's celebrated bird, he was unable to be in two places at 
once. While he was keeping Mr. Bell at bay, other strikers 
uncoupled the saloons, and pushed one containing thirty-eight 
men on to a siding. These were made prisoners and sent back 
to London on the next train. 

But the strikers paid a heavy price for this escapade, for the 
Taff Vale were so incensed at it that they proceeded to obtain 
an injunction against Bell and his assistants, thus commencing 
that litigation known as the " Taff Vale Case," which had so 
mornentous a bearing upon the Labour question. 

As a result of the Taff Vale Railway not being able to give 
anything like a full service, the line became congested with 
coal trucks. In Cardiff Docks there were ships partly loaded, 
under heavy demurrage, requiring coal, while within two miles 
of the Docks there were thousands of tons on sidings; while 
these portions of the Great Western and the Rhymney Railways 
which adjoined the Taff Vale were positively blocked with coal 
wagons. The men in the Docks flatly refused to ship any 
coal that came from the TaS Vale during the strike, and in 
addition the miners were all coming out. 

Negotiations were meanwhile going on between the parties, 
and at length they reached a stage at which the only obstacle 
to a settlement was the question of the retention of the Free 
Labour men. When this came to my knowledge I wrote a 
letter to the Times which said, inter alia : 

% 

"It is quite clear that the only impediment to the settle- 
ment of the Taff Vale Railway Strike consists in the conun- 
drum as to how the Free Labour workmen are to be dis- 
posed of. This is a serious question and has a moral as 
well as an industrial side. 
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" The strikers refuse to return to work if any blacklegs 
(so called) are retained in the Company's service, and 
demand their dismissal in seven days. . . . Are these 
willing and competent Free Labour workers to be sacrifiGed 
at the dictation of the strike oligarchy ? We are sure 
they will not be sacrificed by the Directors of the Company. 
If they were, all confidence in the honour and integrity 
of employers of labour and great Railway Corporations 
would vanish, and in their hour of need they would appeal 
to the non-union workers of this country in vain. 

" However, we fully recognize the gravity of the situation ; 
and if the retention of the Free Labour men by thp Taff 
Vale Company means the prolongation of the strike and 
the accompanying disastrous results to our national trade 
which will follow, we are prepared to go the length of 
advising our members and all Free Labour workers in the 
service of the Company to voluntarily resign appointment 
within a reasonable space of time, so that the only obstacle 
towards the resumption of work on this important Railway 
system by the irreconcilable strikers may be removed." 

Much of the material prosperity which Cardiff to-day enjoys 
is due to the foresight and sagacity of Lord Merthjnr. Seeing 
the enormous losses that must ensue to' the Mineral, Coal, 
Railway and Shipping trade of South Wales, in all of which 
he had so large a personal interest. Lord Merthyr, then Sir 
William Thomas Lewis, kept himself in the closest touch with 
all the trend of events ; so much so that on the morning of the 
appearance of my letter in the Times he sent me a wire asking 
me to meet him at the Queen's Hotel, Harrogate, where he was 
staying. 

I set off immediately and met him, and after a few hours' 
conversation which I had with him while we walked about the 
grounds, I agreed to 16ave at once for Cardiff, and do my best 
to bring about a settlement. I made this stipulation : that 
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the Free Labour men were to be well recompensed and were 
to relinquish their work voluntarily. 

I accordingly hastened to Cardiff ; and although Mr. Beasley 
and the head officials were taking a Uttle rest, after their pro- 
tracted and anxious labours, I was able on the Thursday to 
report to Sir William Thomas Lewis as follows : 

That I had been able to make such arrangements for 
the disposal of the Free Labour men as would obviate 
any further friction. 

That the Directors had expressed their satisfaction at 
the effective assistance rendered by the National Free 
Labour Association, and 

That they were determined to retain a number of our 
men permanently to fill up those vacancies which had 
occurred owing to retirements on pensions and also those 
of such strikers as they refused to reinstate owing to their 
violence and intimidation. 

That I received the Company's written assurance that" 
no monetary consideration would arise in settUng with 
those of our men whom they would not require at the 
end of the month. 



This concession on my part practically finished the strike. 
But the victory of Free Labour did not end there ; for the 
Company decided to engage all their men through the Free 
Labour Exchanges, and batches of them were sent alternately 
from Manchester, London, Glasgow and Leeds. That con- 
tinued until the Trades Disputes Act was passed six years^ later. 
This iniquitous surrender enabled the Trade Union Socialist 
agitators to again get the upper hand in all manufacturing 
centres in general and in South Wales in particular. 

Our intervention in this strike and its remarkable success 
form an endorsement to the very letter of the words used by 

ID 
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Lord Herschell, in giving judgment in the " Allen v. Flood " 
case : 

" A man's right not to work, or not to pursue a par- 
ticular trade or calling, or to determine when or where or 
with whom he will work is in law a right of precisely the 
same nature, and is entitled to just the same protection, as a 
man's right to trade or work." 

One of the incidents of this strike is interesting as showing 
the appreciation the public have of grit and attention to duty. 
Signalman Heer, who was stationed at Penarth Junction Box — 
a box of considerable importance, standing as it does at the 
junction between Cardiff and Barry — manfully stuck to his post 
throughout the strike, despite the many and varied attempts 
made to induce him to throw up his work. For this,' the inhabi- 
tants of Penarth 'and the District organized a subscription for 
him which amounted to over £300. 

Mr. Richard Bell at the time of this strike was the General 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
and, as one strike on a bell produces a series of different notes, 
so does Mr. Bell appear in different phases, according to the 
position he is placed in and the audience he is addressing. Thus 
we have Bell the Trade Union orator. Bell the witness, and 
Bell the legislator. In each of these characters he shows a 
remarkable versatihty in giving different reasons for the same 
event — namely, the injunction granted against him at the 
instance of the Taff Vale Railway Company. 

First let us take Bell the witness giving evidence in the case 
of the ■" Taff Vale Company v. The Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants and Messrs. Richard Bell and James Holmes." 
It should be stated that in that action seventy-five distinct 
allegations of acts of violence and intimidation were made 
against the defendants — 'all of which were proved, one of them 
being the turning back of thirty Free Labour men, as previously 
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narrated a few pages back. Here is Bell's sworn testimony in 
relation to that incident. 



" (Q- 5.074-) After the information was received at the 
club-house I learnt a large body of those whom I may term 
pickets off duty, instead of going home, were going down 
to meet these men arriving about two o'clock in the morning. 
I did not inform anyone that I should go down also, but I 
simply followed this body of about thirty men for the 
purpose of seeing that no breach of the peace should be 
committed. After my arrival on the platform, I remained 
opposite the subway, speaking to two policemen only ; 
and after the train arrived, whilst the men were round the 
two coaches or the two saloons at the other end of the train 
in which these imported men were, I remained speaking to 
the two poUcemen, it might be the length of three or four 
passenger coaches from these two particular saloons, until 
such time that five or six men ran up to me and said that 
the men wanted me to come down and speak/ to them. I 
afterwards went, and one man at the far end of the saloon, 
who appeared to be respectably dressed — rather an excep- 
tional thing for a — - 
"(Q- 5.075 ■) Mr. Justice Wills: Blackleg? 
" Yes, for a blackleg, my Lord — ^pulled a union ticket out 
of his coat pocket and passed it over to me. It was a 
Dockers' Union ticket. He said, ' Do you think I would 
work on the Taf£ if there is a strike on with that ticket ? ' 
and I said, ' No, I should think not.' He said ' There 
are two more of us here,' and they also took their tickets 
out of their pockets. I then expressed my surprise at 
finding union men coming down to take the place of men 
on strike, and they replied that they had been deceived, or 
they did not intend to work now that they had learnt there 
was a strike on. They continued and said : ' We have 
been brought down here with our fares and refreshments 

10* 
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supplied to us on our way down, and if we do not work 
on the Taf£ we have no money to go back with.' I replied 
and said : ' If such is the case and it is not your desire to 
work for the Taff , then I will see that your fares are paid 
to whence you came.' Then these three men jumped up 
and said : ' Come on, lads,' and out came the whole lot 
from that portion of the saloon, and some from the next, 
making altogether twenty-eight." 

How do we find him accounting for the Injunction when 
addressing a meeting of Trade Unionists at Cardiff on the settle- 
ment of the strike ? — 

" The simple circular issued by him, warning men not 
to come to work on the Taff Vale Railway, was the cause 
of the injunction granted against Mr. Holmes and himself." 

Here is the simple circular : 

" Strikes on the Taff Vale Railway. 

" Men's Headquarters, 

" Coburn Street, Cathays. 
" There has been a strike on the Taff Vale Railway since 
Monday last. The management are using every means to 
decoy men here, who they employ for the purpose of 
blacklegging the men on strike. 

" Drivers, firemen, guards, brakesmen, and signalmen 
are all out. 
" Are you willing to be known as a blackleg ? 
" If you accept employment on the Taff Vale that is 
what you will be known by. On arriving at Cardiff call at 
the above address, where you can get information and 
assistance. 

" Richard Bell, 

" General Secretary." 
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Six years later, when men's memories on these side issues 
had faded, we find him giving a totally different reason to the 
House of Commons, for in a speech on the Trades Disputes Bill, 
made on the 28th March, 1906, he said, as reported in the Daily 
Telegraph : 

" The Taf£ Vale Company, during the strike 

of their workmen, empltJ^ed a Free Labour Association in 
London to get men at thirty shillings a head for their work. 
From Brixton and HoUoway Prisons a few were obtained, 
and the remainder were sought for from street corners 
and pubs. One night thirty-eight of these ' heads ' were 
sent by the night mail from Paddington in saloons plenti- 
fully supplied with drink. He peaceably approached the 
men at Cardiff from the window of the saloons, in the 
presence of at least two policemen for every blackleg, and he 
sent thirty-two out of the thirty-eight men back by the 
next train, and treated them as liberally as the Railway 
Company. For this the Railway Company obtained an 
injunction against him." 

The reader will take his choice as to which Bell to believe 
as to the cause for the injunction ; but the reader will scarcely 
believe that a legislator from his place in the House of Commons 
gave the above description of the National Free Labour men, 
knowing that in the Taff Vale action I gave evidence in which I 
produced the actual application forms of the men we supplied, 
together with inquiry notes as to their character from previous 
employers, proving that without exception the men were ex- 
railway men, competent engine drivers, guards, firemen, ^hunters, 
etc. 

But even if my sworn evidence were unconvincing to the 
man who once alluded to Free Labour men as " the scum of 
Hell," the Western Mail's unbiased criticism should have 
prevented him from trying to mislead his fellow members. 
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The following appeared ih that journal during the strike, and 
must have reached his notice : 

" Another feature that will stand out prominently in 
our minds is the reality of the imported railway worker as 
such. Some organs of the Press would lead one to believe 
that these men are the scourings of the street corners. To 
those who know better such an attitude is laughable ; but 
it is an absolutely gratuitous libel all the same. Can anyone 
imagine loafers capable of improving the train service day 
by day, in the face of open and covert opposition ? " 

He must also have known that one hundred and six Free 
Labour men were retained in the Locomotive Department 
alone. 

Is it too much to say after this incontrovertible evidence 
that the Trades Disputes Act was legislation obtained by libel 
and slander ? 

Mr. Bell is now in the safe haven of a Government billet ; and 
I leave him to the enjoyment of his emoluments and his 
conscience. 

The Railway strikes of the past twenty years have been 
characterized by the strikers' utter disregard both as to the 
property of the Railway Companies and the safety of the 
travelling public. Signalmen have left their signal boxes 
without any warning, the fact only being discovered when the 
drivers and guards reached the boxes, and the trains had to 
crawl along cautiously without the Une being signalled clear. 
This difficulty was partly overcome by drafting station-masters 
and other officials, who had been promoted from the post of 
signalmen, into the chief signal boxes, and switching the less 
important stations ; but, of course, to carry on railway traffic 
under such conditions was as difficult as it was dangerous. 
Signal boxes were wrecked, stations burned, stones dropped 
from bridges upon locomotives with the object of injuring the 
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drivers and firemen, and attempts were made to wreck trains. 
Rioting occurred in the streets of many towns, and peaceful men 
who wished to work were ferociously assaulted and grossly 
intimidated, some seriously injured, and all of them thoroughly 
terrorized. But these overt acts of a deplorable nature were 
mild compared with what were contemplated. If some of 
these be revealed now, my object is to get masters and men 
before actual strife is engendered to view the situation calmly, 
without malice, and in the light of each other's difficulties 
and responsibilities, to the end that there be a common 
Understanding. 

A railwayman had been foremost amongst the strikers. He 
had the greater weight with his fellow-workers because of being 
actively engaged in roligious work. So eager in the cause of 
the strikers was he, that he taught his less accomplished fellow- 
workers how to burn the effigies of noted " blacklegs," that 
being a pastime copiously engaged in at a time when railway- 
men and other classes of workmen thrown out of employment 
by the strike had nothing else to do. When a protesting " God- 
fearing " man could engage in the burning of the effigies of the 
" blacklegs," it is little wonder that other men who are not 
cognizant of any such pious feeling could adapt their consciences 
to the committal of acts even more far-reaching. Well, this 
railwayman suddenly stopped burning the effigies of " black 
legs," and simultaneously withdrew from the meetings of the 
men, at which he was wont to take a part of some importance. 
The cause was not difficult to ascertain. He had been 
approached by a Railway Company, had been offered and had 
accepted a more lucrative position, and he who once knew the 
railwaymen as strikers soon knew them no more as such. When 
reproached for his change of front, he called his piety to his 
aid, and replied : "If the Lord had not intended me to go 
back to railway work, he would have struck me down dead 
rather than allow me to go." 

Another strike leader saw a train leaving a certain railway 
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station in charge of a Free Labour driver who did not know 
the j:oad. He knew that the train had to run upon a steep 
incline, and his knowledge led him to infer that the driver would 
stick with his train going up the gradient. What he foresaw 
happened exactly. Stick the train did. The driver exhausted 
all his resources, but he could only get the engine to " snort." 
The leader crept from his compartment out on to the line. 
Quietly he got to the middle of the train and unfastened the 
couplings. As a result, while one half of the train remained 
with the engine, the other half ran back down the inchne until 
it reached the level, and the force begotten of the gradient and 
its own weight had spent itself. The passengers were greatly 
alarmed, but fortunately no damage was done, and the man 
who had uncoupled the carriages went for the Free Labour 
driver, and bounced him for his clumsy work. The poor fellow 
was in a terrible state of alarm, for he did not know the trick 
that had been played upon him. 

That state of alarm was developed into one of terror when 
he was attackedMjy the leader of the strikers. The latter abused 
him first for not being able to get his train up the hill, and there- 
fore allowing it to get broken up. He pointed out to the driver 
his offence against the passengers in undertaking to convey 
them to the end of their journey when he was not able to do 
it. The passengers could not be blamed if they turned the 
tables on him and gave him what he might, by his incompetency, 
have given them. Then he pointed at the " blackleg's " offence 
against his fellow- workmen. He was betraying them. Judas 
betrayed his Master, but had the decency to hang himself after- 
wards. Since the " blackleg " had not had the decency to hang 
himself for betraying his fellow-workmen, his fellow-workmen 
would be justified in doing for him what Judas had done for 
himself. And so on, and so forth. 

On the Taff Vale Railway from Quaker's Yard to Abercynon 
there is a very steep incline with an extraordinary gradient of 
one in forty, and the mineral trains slow down until they go at 
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a walking pace. Strikers used, in the darkness, to dodge them- 
selves on to the line and besmear the rails at intervals of about 
one hundred and fifty yards with black grease. When mineral 
trains were passing they would then, taking advantage of their 
railway knowledge and the darkness of night, uncouple a wagon 
here and there in a large train. The result was that when 
the Free Labour driver put on steam to get up the incline, 
the wheels of the engine used to " skid " and revolve as 
if they had been endowed with perpetual motion. The strikers 
managed to be near at hand in large numbers to view these 
gyrations of the wheels of the engine, and used to jeer the Free 
Labour men unmercifully. The latter could neither go back- 
ward nor forward in more senses than one. When they had 
the line sanded and a look round, they used to get on a bit ; 
but feeling a lightness about the trains, that now seemed to go 
so easily, they would stop the engine and get off to see what was 
wrong. To their dismay and utter confusion, they would find 
that, instead of the large train they started out with, they had 
only half a dozen of wagons. Then, leaving the engine, they 
would go back on foot in search of the lost portions of the train. 
Horror of horrors 1 The wagons had dumped into each other. 
Some of them were telescoped, some of them were derailed, and 
some of them were in the tunnel in an unknown condition. 
But the engine driver's place was at his engine, and thither he 
would go. But even the engine he would find had taken the 
dumps, and would not act. Truth to tell, some of the strikers 
had tampered with it during his absence. Little wonder if 
the poor fellows used to think that they would rather be under 
a turnkey in Newgate than driving an engine on the Taff Vale 
Railway. 

The " Taff Vale " case was technically an action by way of 
Injunction to restrain the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants from picketing and intimidation ; in other words, it 
asked the Law Courts to declare that both picketing and 
intimidation were illegal. 
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It is not necessary for me to go into the legal technicalities of 
the case. The evidence that picketing and intimidation of the 
worst kind openly existed during this strike, and that it was not 
only connived at, but practised by the officials of the Union them- 
selves, was overwhelming ; and to Mr. Justice Farwell belongs 
the honour of granting the historic Injunction, which he did in 
the following words : 

"It is not a question of the rights of Members of the 
Society (The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants), 
but of the wrongs done to persons outside the Society. 
For such wrongs, arising as they do from the wrongful 
conduct of the agents of the Society in the course of managing 
the strike, which is a lawful object of the Society, the 
defendant Society, is, in my opinion, liable." 

The learned Judge also held that a Trade Union was a cor- 
porate body, and that its funds were hable to be sued for. 

The trepidation and indignation of Trade Unionists can 
more easily be imagined than described. For years they had 
been the chartered libertines of Labour, For years they had 
dinned into the ears of a too credulous public the fact that they 
and they only had the right to speak on behalf of the workers. 
And strangely enough, they had been accepted at their own 
valuation. 

Then came the rude awakening. A Judge of the High Court 
actually found that picketing and intimidation, as practised 
by them for so many years with impunity, was illegal. No 
longer were they immune for acts of violence committed as 
Trade Unionists for which, if ordinary citizens, they were hable 
to fine and imprisonment. But worse remained behind. The 
same Judge had laid rude and profane hands on the sacred 
vessels ; he had held that even their funds could be sued for 
and seized. 

It happened that when this fateful decision was pronounced 
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the Trade Union Congress was sitting at Huddersfield. Thither 
hurried Mr. Bell, and addressing the Congress, said : 

" This places all Trade Unions in an awkward position 
should they enter into a dispute with employers, for the 
latter would be able to claim compensation out of the funds 
of the Union. ... If Mr. Justice Farwell was right, no 
Trade Union was safe. ... It was apparent the more the 
Trade Unions came before the Courts of Law, the worse 
they were off." 

What interpretation is to be placed upon this last remark ? 
Either that the Trade Unions were engaged in such illegal acts 
that no Court of Law could sanction them, or that their actions 
were really legal, but the Judges were wickedly prejudiced 
against them. My own impression at the time was that it 
showed how badly their methods fitted in with the requirements 
of the law. I thought so then, and I think so now. The subse- 
quent decision of the House of Lords proved the correctness of 
my interpretation. 

As there are never wanting those who sneer and say " It's easy 
to be wise after the event," I will quote the exact words I wrote 
in September, 1900, immediately after Mr. Bell had made the 
above speech. 

" This admission should convince Mr. Bell's Trade Union 
friends how badly their methods fit in with the requirements 
. of the law." 

The statement by Mr. Bell that the decision meant that 
employers would be able to claim compensation out of the 
funds of the Union in the event of a dispute was misleading, and 
intended to be so. Men's right to work or to refrain from working 
was, and he knew it, established by the highest judicial authority. 
What he wanted to do was to make the Trade Union Congress 
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delegates' flesh creep ; and he succeeded, for they passed a 
resolution to the effect that ,in view of " the very dangerous 
principle said to be established against the Trade Societies by 
the decision of Mr. Justice Farwell, the Congress hereby instructs 
its Parliamentary Committee to ask the Societies for funds to 
help in prosecuting an appeal." 

Why it was " a very dangerous principle" to make Trade 
Unions amenable to the common law of the land nobody vouch- 
safed to explain. But the House of Lords confirmed the " very 
dangerous principle " and thus extracted both the claws and 
teeth of Trade Unions, and for seven happy years, in consequence, 
we enjoyed industrial peace. 

A Trade Unionist is a very curious product of latter-day 
civilization. He possesses an obliquity of mental vision un- 
paralleled in any other person. When he wishes to see the good 
in Trade Unions he looks at it through the small end of the 
telescope, and he sees the little great, and the great gigantic. 
But when he wishes to see any evil in it, he looks through -the 
large end, whereby the gigantic becomes httle, and the little 
disappears altogether. 

So he calls the vindication of law and order, in putting an 
end to his lawlessness, a " very dangerous principle." But he 
said nothing about "dangerous principles" when Parliament, 
by passing the " Trades Disputes Act," gave special privileges 
to one set of men at the expense of the rest of the community ; 
for the seven years' peace which followed the Taff Vale decision 
proved beyond doubt that strikes cannot be carried on without 
violence and intimidation ; that both were illegal, and as any- 
thing illegal is an offence against the community at large, so to 
fender the illegal legal by Act of Parliament, for the benefit of 
the few, is an offence against the many. 

As Sir Godfrey Lushington said : 

" To the community it is a palpable injustice ; and 
as to workmen themselves, the claim on their behalf of 
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irresponsibility for wrong-doing is a claim that they 
should be stigmatized by ParUament imposing on them 
a degraded status." 

I can put it no higher than that. Let the Trade Union worker 
hug his "degraded status" to his bosom, till a Government 
shall arise which, putting the interests of the nation before those 
of a section bf it, will blot out this unjust measure from the 
Statute Book it disgraces. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LORD RITCHIE AND FREE- LABOUR. 

IN his early d^ys at the Board of Trade, Sir (then plain Mr.) 
Robert Giffen had made an attack upon the then Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, M.P. He had accused him of being subsidized by the 
Fair Trade Union. The sting of the accusation lay in the fact 
that the Tower Hamlets was the centre of the Sugar Refining 
Industry, and prior to the advent of foreign bounty-fed sugar, 
that was its principal industry. 

Sir Robert left the Board of Trade and became City Editor of 
the Times ; but when Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister, 
he offered Sir Robert the post of Comptroller-General of Labour, 
Commercial and Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
which he accepted. 

A year later, the Liberal Government, which had only been 
in office for three years, collapsed on Mr. St. John Brodrick's 
celebrated " Cordite " resolution. Lord Rosebery resigned. 
There was an appeal to the country, and the Liberals were 
hopelessly beaten, the Unionists being returned with a majority 
of one hundred and twenty-eight over all possible com- 
binations. ' 

One of the most remarkable incidents about this Election 
was that just prior to it the Licensed Victuallers, incensed at the 
hostile attitude of Sir William Harcourt (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) to the Trade, had issued broadcast a cartoon, showing 
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Sir William at the batting crease, with a middle stump dis- 
arranged by a ball, bowled by a man representing the " Trade ! " 
This was one of the most intelligent anticipations that ever a 
General Election saw ; for Derby was one of the first boroughs 
to poll, and Sir WilHam and his colleague were defeated. 

I know that the demand for the cartoon from all parts of 
the kingdom was so great that even by working day and night, 
the printers could not keep pace with the orders. 

In forming his Cabinet, Lord Salisbury included Mr. Ritchie ; 
and, by the strange irony of events, appointed him to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade ; thus bringing together in 
the same Department accuser and accused— the latter as head, 
and the former as one of his most prominent ofificials. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact that the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade originated as a sort of 
Government sop to Trade Unionism and its activities, and its 
constitution and composition bear testimony to the perseverance 
with which it keeps up its traditions, with their intolerant and 
tyrannical methods of procedure. Consequently it was but 
natural that Trade Unionists should be appointed to the fat berths 
which were at once created. The first appointments were those 
of Mr. Burnett, of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and 
Mr. Drummond, of the London Society of Compositors. 

When one realizes the fact that out of thirty-one Local 
Correspondents to this Department of the Board of Trade 
throughout the country thirty were closely and actively 
identified with Trade Unions, it was not surprising that employers 
should hesitate to submit their interests to the arbitrament 
of a jury so manifestly packed and one-sided. 

The Labour Department was costing the country £36,000 
a year ; and deriving its information from one side of labour 
only, and then issuing that information as official and unbiased 
Reports. We of the National Free Labour Association knew 
that they were distinctly biased, misleading and untruthful, 
supplied as they were by Trade Union agitators. We also found 
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that the pubUc were accepting these Reports as truth, so we 
came to the conclusion that if both sides of the question were 
to be faithfully put, it was fully time that Free Labour should 
be represented. 

1 thought at the time how fortunate for me it was that Mr. 
Ritchie was the PoUtical Chief of the Board of Trade, when 
influence was so much needed if the public were not to be utterly 
deceived, for I had been of material assistance to him in his 
candidatures for St. George's-in-the-East, and had been long 
before in confidential communication with him on the strained 
relations that had existed between himself and Mr. Giffen, as 
the following letter, one out of many, will show : 

"6, Lime Street, E.G., 

"June 13th, 1884. 
" Dear Gollison, 

" I have an engagement at 10, and am sorry, 
therefore, I cannot see you at 11, as the meeting I have to 
go to will last for at least two hours, and then I have to 
go to the House. You can see me there after that time. 
I will be in Committee Room No. 8. 

" Mr. Giffen feels very much aggrieved that I should have 
countenanced any repetition of the statement as to his 
desire to lower wages, after his repudiation of any such 
intention. I have sent word to him that since his repudia- 
tion of any such desire I have never said another word on 
the subject, but that after what he said in the Committee, 
I had no power to prevent others making use of what, to 
say the least of it, was an unfortunate observation, 
" Yours very truly, 

«' Charles T. Ritchie." 

Small blame to me, therefore, that in view of all the circum- 
stances I have mentioned, I regarded him as a powerful friend 
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at court, and thought the time an opportune one to approach 
him ; and the following " official " correspondence took place : 

" The Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., 
" President of the Board of Trade. 

"Sept. 14th, 1895. 

" Sir, 

" I am commissioned by the Executive Council of 
the National Free Labour Association to most respect- 
fully ask you to fix a date at your own convenience to 
receive a limited deputation to present to you the follow- 
ing points which we regard of the utmost gravity to the 
future interest of British Labour and the Commerce of 
the Country at large. 

"I. That inasmuch as the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade is in no way in touch or sympathy with 
the overwhelming bodies of working men outside the 
existing Trade Unions and that the movement for freedom 
amongst workmen is now widely spreading through the 
Country and generally recognized by the Press and the 
Public, we earnestly submit that the time has come when 
at least one direct representative of Free Labour principles 
should be added to theXabour Department of the Board 
of Trade, so as to secure confidence amongst the workmen 
of the Country and the great employing interests. 

" 2. It is notorious that the late Government appointed 
to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade in every 
case men who were avowed partisans of Trade Unionism, 
and neither employers nor workmen outside the existing 
Trade Unions were considered. These, consequently, 
have no feeling of confidence in the Labour Department 
as at present constituted. They suggest that a colleague 
to Mr. L. Smith be appointed, who can be depended upon 
to see that Free Labour workmen and employers are not 
utterly ignored. If this is done we venture to think that 

II 
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the gemaral mass of workmen and employers will have 
confidence in the Department, which will thus be rendered 
far more useful than it is at present, and the Country will 
then be fully made cognizant — impartially^-through the 
reports issued from the Department, of the general 
condition of the trade and labour of the Country. 

" I am. Sir, etc., etc., 

"W. COLLISON." 

The following was the reply : 

" Board of Trade, 

"/WhitehaU, S.W., 
" 23rd Sept. 1893. 
"Sir, 

" In reply to your letter of the 14th instant, 
addressed to the President, I am directed by the Board 
of Trade to state that they desire to have the Labour 
Department in touch with every important Association 
of wofking men ; but in the absKice of the President 
during the recess it is not possible to make arrangements 
at present for receiving a deputation such as you propose. 
Meanwhile, I am to request that you will have the good- 
ness to supply the Board of Trade with full information 
as to the nature and objects of your Association, the 
number of members, the amount of the annual income 
and expenditure and of the accumulated funds, and the 
sources and amount of income not derived from the sub- 
scriptions and contributions of working men. Probably 
it will be convenient for you in giving this information to 
furnish the Board of Trade with a copy of your rules and 
regulations, and of your last balance sheet and account 
of income and expenditure. 

"I am. Sir, 

"Your obedient Servant, 

" (Signed) R. GiFFEN." 
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It was not to be supposed that, considering my intinaate 
knowledge of the relations between Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Giffen, 
I was going to accept his intervention, particularly when I saw 
that he was dancing to the tune set for him by his Trade Union 
confreres in the Labour Department. I had appealed to 
"Caesar" and intended having "Caesar's" decision, so I replied : 

" National Free Labour Association, 

"Sept. 24th, 1895. 
" Sir, 

" We are in receipt of a communication from you 
' on behalf of the Board of Trade,' in answer to an im- 
portant letter addressed to the President of that Depart- 
ment. We regret that our letter has not reached the 
hands of Mr. Ritchie, for it is that gentleman we desire 
to treat with, and ' in his absence during the recess ' we 
shall suspend any further negotiations in the urgent and 
important matter of our letter. We did not understand 
that our letter would be analysed and dissected by an 
expert ' Statistical Figure Manipulator,' but if you care 
to call at this office, 79, Fenchurch Street, E.C., we will 
provide you with all the information it is in our power 
to give or yours to desire. 

"We may be wrong in our surmise, but we have a well- 
founded suspicion that the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade, which you plead for, is not impartial and is not ' in 
touch with every important Association of working men.' 

'■ We desire to redress this anomaly, and will bring the 
matter prominently before the attention of the assembled 
ddegates at our National Free Labour Congress next 
month, so that the Press and the Public may understand 
the very reasonable claims we ask for in the interests of 
Free Labour from the Board of Trade. 

■' Yours faithfully; etc., 

" W. COLLISON. 

" Sir Robert Giffen." 

1 1"* 
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Please observe that paragraph : " Will provide you with all 
the information it is in our power to give or yours to desire," 
I had drawn the badger, for the immediate reply was froni 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, the Pertnanent Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, as following : 



" Board of Trade, 

" Whitehall, S.W., 

" Sept. 25th, 1895. 
" Sir, 

"Your letter of the 24th instant to Sir Robert 
Giffen, with reference to the wish of the National Free 
Labour Association that a deputation from their organiza- 
tion should wait upon the President of the Board of Trade, 
has been brought under my notice. It appears to have 
been written under some misapprehension. 

"The object of Sir Robert Gifien's letter in asking you 
for particulars as to the position of your Association was 
that, when submitting to Mr. Ritchie your request that 
he should receive a deputation, there should at the same 
time be placed before him such facts as would show that 
the body desirous of the interview is of a representative 
character. Without such information Mr. Ritchie will 
not be in a position to decide the question submitted 
to him. 

" I am. Yours faithfully, 

"Courtenay Boyle. 

" WiUiam CoUison, Esq." 

So courteous a letter deserved and received a courteous 
reply, but ijiy determination to hear direct from the fountain- 
head remained unabated. 
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" National Free Labour Association, 

"September 26th, 1895. 

"Sir, 

"We are in receipt of your letter just to hand, in 
reply to our letter addressed on the 24th instant to Sir 
Robert Giffen with regard to direct representation of 
Free Labour upon the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade. 

" We beg to thank you for the courteous tone of your 
letter, and shall submit the same to a special meeting of our 
Council to-morrow. 

" In the meantime, we take this opportunity of pointing 
out to you for the information of the Board of Trade that 
it is not our desire for a representative from this Associa- 
tion to be included on the staff of the Labour Department, 
but a gentleman who has the confidence of not only the 
Free Labour Association but Employers of Labour at 
large. We are seeking' to vindicate the adoption of a 
general principle which we are sure will meet with the 
sympathy of the public at large and Parliament itself. 

" We shall be glad to place before the Board of Trade 
all the information in our power regarding the work of 
this organization, but in the meantime we have placed 
ourselves in communication with the President of the 
Board, and will await his reply to our very reasonable 
application that he should be pleased to receive the 
deputation of workmen upon this vital question. Again 
thanking you, Sir, 

" I beg to remain, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" (Signed) W. Collison. 

" Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
" Board of Trade, 
" Whitehall." 
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I now had the whole of the foregoing letters printed and 
sent to Mr, Ritchie with this official letter : 

" National Free Labour Association, 

" Sept. 27t\CiSg5. 
" Dear Sir, 

" 1 am directed by the Exectrtive Council of this Asso- 
ciation to send you proof copies of correspondence between 
this Association and the Board of Trade. We are anxious 
to learn from you,. Sir, whether it will be agreeable to you 
to receive a small deputation, which will be elected at the 
forthcoming National Free Labour Congress at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, with regard to the subject matter of the enclosed 
correspondence and to which we attach the greatest im- 
portance. We should be glad if you would send a reply 
to our request before the morning of the Congress meeting. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 

" (Signed) W. Collison. 

" To the Rt. Hon. C. T.. Ritchie, M.P., 
" President, Board of Trade." 

Pertinacity triumphed, and I received the following lettei 
written from his country seat in Mr. Ritchie's own hand 
writing : 

" Welders, 

" Gerrard's Cross, 
" Bucks. 
•• Sept. 30th, 1895. 
" Dear Collison, 

" Your letter of the 27th instaint, together with 
copy of correspondence contained therein, has been for- 
warded to me, and in reply I have to say that I am always 
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ready to listen to and consider any representations made 
to me by representative Labour Associations whether Trade 
Unionist or otherwise, but before receiving a deputation 
it is necessary that I should have some information as to 
the constitution and composition of the body from whom 
the deputation comes, in order that I may be in a position 
to judge of the importance to be attached to the representa- 
tions made by the deputation. In this I think you will 
agree. I have therefore to say that I quite concur in the 
views expressed in the letters addressed to you by the 
Board of Trade on this point. In your reply to Sir 
Courtenay Boyle's letter I observe that you express your 
willingness to give to the Board all the infofmation in 
your power relating to your Association, and on that 
undertaking I am prepared — assuming, which I, as you 
know, do not doubt, that the information given will be 
of a satisfactory character — ^to assent to your request for a 
deputation, although I am not at present able to name a 
day for receiving it. Perhaps you will allow the date 
to stand over, and in the meantime I shall be glad to be 
favoured with the information promised in your letter of 
the 27th inst. 

" I remain, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Charles T. Ritchie." 

I at once furnished him with a detailed account, which, of 
course, contained nothing new for him, and he agreed to receive 
a deputation some time in December. 

The announcement that Mr. Ritchie would receive a deputation 
of the National Free Labour Association was ofificially made at 
our Third Congress at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and it caused a 
tremendous fluttering in the dove-cots of Trade Unions ; it was 
a veritable case of the cat ampng the pigeons. The import- 
ance which they attached to it may be best judged by the 
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announcement which appeared a few days after our Congress 
had met, in the Westminster Gazette, with all the authority of 
inspiration : 

" The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress have decided to take notice of the Free Labourers' 
Congress at Newcastle-on-Tyne. It was there stated that 
the Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, 
had agreed to receive a deputation on the question ' that 
Free Labour should be represented on the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade,' The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee have therefore issued to-day to the whole of the 
Trade Unions in the country a circular in which the^ declare 
that the Free Labour Association is not only in no sense 
representative of the working men, but it is supported by 
the Employers of Labour, and that its objects and aims 
are directly antagonistic to the Trade Union movement. 
The Unions are urged to pass resolutions calling upon 
Mr. Ritchie : 

"1st. To inquire as to the bona fides of this proposed 
deputation to represent working men. 

" 2nd. To ask for the production of a financial statement 
similar to that required of Trade Unions." 

The reader will note that these two last paragraphs are almost 
identical with the demands made by Sir Robert Giffen in his 
letter to me of a month earlier. Is it not curious that the 
head of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade (manned 
by Trade Unionists), should foreshadow in his stipulation as 
to his Chief receiving the deputation, the very self-same stipula- 
tion that the Trade Union Committee make when asking that 
Chief not to receive the deputation ? 

Immediately on the publication of this, Mr. John Burns 
informed Mr. Ritchie that if he received this deputation " he 
would raise a hornets' -nest round the Government's ears," and 
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" that the Government was not strong enough to stand it ; " 
and a day or two later the lesson was rubbed in by a letter in 
the Staffordshire Sentinel from John Threlford, of the Labour 
Electoral Association, in the course of which he said : 

" Mr. Ritchie may, of course, in the orthodox language of 
diplomacy, promise to take the matter into consideration, 
and leave it there ; but should he act upon the suggestion, 
'"and send either ColUson or any of his colleagues to the 
Labour Department, he will raise such a storm about his 
ears as will greatly surprise and embarrass him. He would 
do well to take note of the proceedings at the Industrial 
Conference a few months ago. Representatives of Free 
Labour attended, but all the other Union delegates, with 
one accord, rose in rebellion and threatened to leave if the 
Free Labourers did not go. Of course they went. If some 
such proceeding took place at the Labour Department it 
would do the Government considerable injury, as politics 
were eschewed in the late appointments, and Liberals like 
Mr. John Burnett and Mr. C. J. Drummond were given 
berths." 

The veiled threat here is sufficiently obvious. Should Mr. 
Ritchie care to put a representative of the ten million non-Union 
wage-earners in the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, 
then the Trade Unionists in that Department, representing only 
two million workers, would rise in rebellion and leave if the 
Free Labourers did not, in fact would copy the example of the 
Trade Unionists at Cardiff, and Mr. Ritchie would be embarrassed 
and the Government considerably injured. 

Twist and turn it which way you will, that is the menace by 
a responsible politician to a Cabinet Minister if he dared to 
perform an obvious duty. 

The ParKamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
having issued its ukase, the obedient Trades Councils met and 
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obsequiously passed the stereotyped resolution as ordered ; 
and poor Mr. Ritchie, because he had consented to receive a 
Free Labour Deputation, was snowed under with three hundred 
and seventy-five resolutions, most of them in the identical words 
of the one I have quoted. There were one or two towns 
which worded them differently and gave a little variation to 
the deadly monotony. 

For instance, the Southport Trades Council said that 
" the Free Labour Association came from nowhere, repre- 
sented nobody, and were the residuum of society." 

The Bristol Trades Council's variation read : 

" That as Free Labour is known to exist for the purpose of 
assisting unscrupulous employers during Trade Disputes, 
this Council considers it an agency for evil and directly 
antagonistic to the true interests of the workers." 

The Wolverhampton Trades Council contented itself with 
adding the few simple words : 

" The Free Labour Association ig bogus." 

While the Edinburgh Trades Council quietly observed : 

" The opinion of the Committee was that this was an 
entirely bogus Association. There was no evidence to 
prove that the Association contained a single honest 
member." 

But this was not enough. The Trade Unions were fighting 
for dear Ufe, and were determined to leave nothing to chance. 
So, many thousands of printed postcards, pointing out the 
terrible possibilities that would arise if Mr. Ritchie received 
the deputation, were sent by the Parliamentary Committee to 
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1. Nuts^ holts, screws and pieces of iron. 2. Ramp iron^ weighing '^ lb. 3. Jampot. 
4. Jirick end, weight 2 Ihs. 5, Piece of paving stone, weight 2\ lbs. 6. Slale^ weighing 
^ lb. 7. Piece of iron. 8. Flint stone, weighing 3^ lbs. 9. Flint stone, weighing 1^ lbs. 
10. (iranite stone, weighing 1^ lbs. 11. ifo^i, weighing f /&., iied /o rojwe. 12. Miner's 
pick head, weight 2 lbs. 13. Loaded hammer handle, weight 5 /ii. 14. Sailor's jack- 
knife. 15. /7'Ort screw bolt. 16. Pieces of iron, lead and steel, 4 lbs. 17. Piece o/ 
iron, weight 3 ^&Jt. 18. Zmrf piping, weight 2 lbs. 19. Long bolt, weight 2 lbs. 
20. Piece of lead piping, weight lib. 21. JVuts and bolts, 22, /ron &oZ^, weight 1 lb. 
23. /row bolt, weight 1 /&. 24. Iron nut, weight 5 o^^. 25. Pieces of broken steel tools, 
weighing f ?&. 26. Broken horse shoes, weight 1 lb. 27. ijwi &oZf, weight 1 Zb. 
28. Pieces of iron, weight 1 /i. 29. Piece of iron gas pipe, weight 2 lbs. 30. ^ncA 
end, weight 2 lbs. 31. Lead piping, weight 2 lbs. 32. Broken file, weight 1 lb. 
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the various Trade Unions, to distribute to their members to 
sign and post to members of both Houses of Parliament and 
public men of every degree. 

The result was almost an inevitable one. Threatened with 
personal and departmental embarrassment, with putting the 
Government into considerable difficulty, expostulated with by 
all sections of Parliament, and bombarded with the resolutions 
of the Trade Union Caucus, all of which contained the allegation 
that we were unrepresentative of the working men, and some 
making assertions against our honesty and integrity, Mr. Ritchie, 
without actually breaking his word and declining to receive 
the deputation, allowed the proposed appointment of "some 
time in December " to slide into indefinite futurity. 

I cannot blame him. He was the victim of circumstances. 
To gain their end in this matter the Trade Unions were true to 
themselves, employing their usual armoury of cajolery, violence 
and intimidation. The cajolery was the " damnable iteration " 
of the caucus against the bona fides of the National Free Labour 
Association and the honesty and integrity of its personnel. 

The violence was the threat of embarrassment of himself 
personally as a Cabinet Minister and the disorganization of his 
department ; while the intimidation was the menace of causing 
difficulty to the Government of which he was a loyal member. 
And to such a combination what wonder is it that he succumbed ? 
My wonder would have been if he had not. He acted under 
duress — ^the more potent because it was exercised with so much 
insidiousness and ingenuity ; and I hold him guiltless of any 
desire to break faith with me. I place the whole responsibility 
on the shoulders of those who, by gross hes, grosser slander, and 
by appealing to his feeUngs of party loyalty, so utterly and 
entirely misled him. 

After all, such an event was not without its compensations. 
The whole of this bother was because a Cabinet Minister had 
expressed his wilhngness to receive a deputation from an Associa- 
tion which had only been two years in existence. And the 
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Trade Unions, which had just held their forty-second Congress, 
brought all the mighty pressure of their organization to bear 
to prevent that deputation being received. Theirs was the 
guilty conscience ; they knew that the deputation would shed 
the light of truth upon their dishonest pretence to speak for all 
labour, and they feared the consequences. In all this there was 
testimony to the growing power of the National Free Labour 
Association ! At the worst for us, it was but a temporary 
rebuff. At the best for them, it was but a temporary triumph, 
with the loss of all that ordinary men hold dear. 

I saw Mr. Ritchie once, a long time after this, on another 
matter in connection with Labour, and I had what I like to 
believe was the good taste never once to refer to that old affair 
of the Free Labour Deputation. Of course our conversation 
drifted into the murky subject of the New Trade Unionism. 

" People must understand it's an organized tyranny," I said. 

He took up the remark at once, and smiled rather bitterly. 

" Well, the people must experience the tjnranny, then. We 
know it, for we've both experienced it, Collison." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

HESS, "THE critic" AND FREE LABOUR. 

IN conversation with a well-known Trade Union leader in 
the " Old Cheshire Cheese," I told him my intention to 
publish my Life Story, and he slyly said, "Of course, you won't 
refer to the Critic exposure ? " I am afraid he will be sadly 
disappointed, for my knowledge of Trade Union tactics assures 
me that if I omitted this reference, their journals and their 
leaders would say " Ah, the half has not been told ! " and 
would insinuate that the untold half was too dreadful for words. 
Early in life I learned this truth : if you are defamed, let time 
vindicate you. Silence is a thousand times better than explana- 
tion. Time has vindicated Free Labour. The Critic is no more, 
and for the finish of Hess, I refer my readers to the annals of the 
Central Criminal Court. 

The attack of the Critic was only one of many that Free Labour 
had to endure in its early stages, and was a rechauffe of similar 
attacks in Reynolds's Newspaper, the Sun, and the Star ; with 
this material difference : those journals had soniething to lose 
and a wholesome fear of the law of newspaper hbel, and so kept 
within bounds. Hess was troubled with no such scruples : 
his pen was at anyone's disposal — at a price. He was wilhng 
to be the target if the Trad^ Unions made it worth his while, 
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and he had nothing to lose, not even a reputation, as I shall 
abundantly prove. 

For years after the foundation of the National Free Labour 
Association nothing was left undone by the Trade Unions 
and their Socialistic allies to cripple its resources. I could 
give scores of instances, but I Will content myself witlj 
two, and can assure my readers that the bulk is up to the 
sample. 

They are : 

(i.) The employment of Hess — ^pilloried in the public 
eye in Truth as a " swindling attorney," " perjurer " and 
" a rogue of the dirtiest type, sticking at no villainy " — 
to make a virulent attack upon the National Free Labour 
Assoqiation in the columns of his journal, the Critic — 
a paper which lived on lies and fattened on slander. 

(2.) The employment of the privilege of a Member of 
Parliament to make false and misleading statements, 
well knowing that though contradiction would follow the 
lies, yet the latter would appear in all the glory of debate in 
the House of Commons, which so many people read, and 
the former at best in the correspondence columns, which 
so few people read. 

About eighteen years ago, the London Building Trades 
Federation, which consists of a federation of all the trades 
associated with building— carpenters, plasterers, bricklayers, 
and so on — and, according to its own figures, numbered at that 
time forty thousand members, made a levy of one shilhng per 
month for twelve months " for the purpose of taking action 
against the National Free Labour Association," as their 
monthly report stated. The sum so raised would, if all the 
members paid up, realize twenty-four thousand pounds. In any 
case a very large sum was realized, which Was expended in 
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subsidizing Henry Hess to utilize the columns of the Critic for 
the purpose of vilifying, libelling and slandering the National 
Free Labour Association. 

When these attacks appeared, there were veiled hints and 
innuendoes in the London Star and Daily Chronicle, asking why 
I took no action against Hess, the obvious suggestion being that 
I dared not do so. My reply to that was direct and to the point. 
I challenged those papers repeatedly that if they would pubhsh 
any part of anything that Hess had said about me, they should 
have their hearts' desire to the fullest extent in the shape of 
actions for Ubel. I pointed out, in short and succinct language, 
that to go for a man with a reputation such as Hess possessed 
and a paper such as the Critic, was to invite disaster in the shape 
of heavy costs without the remotest possibiUty of recovering 
them. Neither paper accepted my challenge. 

This inaction of the National Free Labour Association in 
the face of Hess's hired attacks was only decided on after the 
Executive had given the matter serious consideration and had 
taken the advice of Sir George Lewis. I also consulted Mr. 
George Livesey, who gave me the same advice, adding : " How 
they must fear you ! I never thought you were half so 
famous." ' 

This (i8g8) was the , year of the Thirty-first Annual Trade 
Union Congress, held at Bristol, with Mr. J. 0'Grady,now M.P. 
for East Leeds, as President ; it was held in the month of 
September, and a 'resolution of approval of the Critic was 
unanimously carried, for its " pungent exposures of the National 
Free Labour Association." More than that the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress ordered reprints of 
Hess's Ubellous articles and falsehoods in pamphlet form for 
broadcast circulation, with the sole view of bringing discredit 
on Free Labour. 

I accuse the Trade Union Congress of voting their approval 
of Hess, and the Parhamentary. Committee of circulating the 
Critic article, knowing at that time he had been stigmatized 
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by Truth in the November of the year before in the following 
terms : 

"To go into the whole story of sordid knavery would 
be waste of time. It is sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, to leave Hess to the pubhc judgment as he stands 
revealed by his own letter and the circumstances surrounding 
it — a swindhng attorney, first engaged in a conspiracy to 
enable an insolvent debtor to cheat his creditors, then 
appealing to his fellow-conspirator to reward him for his 
perjury with a share of the spoil, and finally resorting to 
further perjury in order to rob the creditors on his own 
account. The man is shown by his own letter to be a rogue 
of the dirtiest type, sticking at no villainy in order to put 
a few pounds into his own pocket, even at the expense of 
an accomplice ! " 

I say that if only that paragraph were in the knowledge of 
the Trade Union ofiicials, or even of one of its delegates, it 
should have been sufficient to prevent the resolution I have 
alluded to being passed unanimously. For Henry Labouchere, 
the senior Member for Northampton (and a strong Radical 
and Trade Unionist to boot), was not the sort of man to utter 
baseless libels. They knew that. But they had even better 
knowledge in their possession, because Hess had boasted in 
the Critic that the publication of the above had given him 
the whip-hand over Labouchere and his only doubt was as to 
whether he should institute civil or criminal proceedings. 

With characteristic chivalry, Labouchere said that as criminal 
proceedings would expedite matters he would offer no opposition 
to the necessary appUcation for leave to institute such pro- 
ceedings. 

That offer was decUned, and Hess issued civil proceedings, 
claiming £10,000 damages, and on March ist he abandoned 
the action, a fact which was announced in prominent print in 
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all the London evening papers ; and the next day the following 
letter from Lewis and Lewis reached Hess's soUcitors : 



" Ely Place, 
" Holbom, 

"March 2nd, 1898. 
"Dear Sirs, 

"Labouchere <tfe. Hess. 

"We are in receipt of your letter of the ist inst., 
in which you purport to give the reason for Mr. Hess 
abandoning the action for libel brought by him against 
Mr. Labouchere. In withdrawing the action it became 
necessary to throw a veil over the act, but the true reason 
for taking this step is obvious, viz. : that Mr. Hess will not 
go into the witness-box and deny the serious statements 
which Mr. Labouchere has made against him. 

"Mr. Labouchere stated tliat Mr. Hess had been guilty of 
fraud, perjury, cheating the creditors of one Goodman, 
and other most discreditable and dishonourable conduct, 
and supported his statements by publishing a letter written 
by Mr. Hess in which he admitted that he had committed 
perjury aiidhad«)mmitted the frauds in question. Mr. Hess 
thereupon, with a great flourish in the papers, brought 
this action, claiming ;£io,ooo damages for what was no 
doubt a most shocking libel if it was not true. 

"Mr. Labouchere wished to give Mr. Hess the earliest 
opportunity of going into the witness-box and being placed 
face to face with his own letters and false affidavits con- 
firming his statement that he had been guilty of perjury. 
He therefore at once put in his defence that the Ubel was 
true in all respects. He then delivered interrogatories 
to Mr. Hess (as is usual under such circumstances), com- 
pelling him to say whether the letters and other documents 
were written by him and whether he had been guilty of 
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• the dishonourable acts set forth in the libel. Inspection of 
the letters and documents was given personally to Mr. 
Hess upon two occasions at our office, and four photographs 
of each documipnt furnished to you. We should have 
thought Mr. Hess would have hastened to deny that the 
letters and documents were in his handwriting^ but up to 
this day he has not answered the interrogatories, notwith- 
standing our notice that an application would be made 
for a writ of attachment against him for non-obedience of 
the order of the Court, and that a summons has been served 
for this purpose. 

"You have availed yourselves of every possible delay to 
enter this action for trial, but directly Mr. Labouchere was 
in a position to do so, he entered it for trial himself, and it 
is at this juncture, when this summons for attachment 
is issued, when the case is entered for trial, and when the 
only escape for Mr. Hess is to abandon the action, he dis- 
continues it, and so deprives Mr. Labouchere of the oppor- 
tunity of estabUshing the truth of every statement he has 
made about Mr. Hess. 

" Under these circumstances, it is idle for Mr. Hess to 
pretend that he abandons the action because he alleges 
there were documents in the Court of Johannesburg which 
are not now on the files of the Court. If Mr. Hess is ^ilty 
of the conduct which Mr. Labouchere has charged him 
with, it is not difficult for him to invent one extra false- 
hood, which he does by the statement he instructs you to 
make with regard to the alleged abstraction of documents. 
We believe Mr. HoUard to be a thoroughly honourable 
man, and the imputation made by Mr. Hess against him 
' is wholly indefensible and only made for the purpose of 
covering his retreat. 

"We think no intelligent person can fail to see that Mr. 
Hess, in his own interests, has thought discretion the 
better part of valoxir. 
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" We will in due course forward you the costs which Mr. 
Hess has to pay Mr. Labouchere. 

"Yours faithfully, 

" Lewis & Lewis. 

" Messrs. Guedalla & Cross." 



With such sordid weapons does Trade Unionism fight. 

The accusations of such a paper as the Critic, written by 
such a person as Hess, were but a passing sting at the most ; 
I treated them as itova. whence they came ; but when a Member 
of Parhament, using all the privileges and weight attaching 
to utterance in the House of Commons to make groundless 
and utterly false charges against the N.F.L.A,, I took the serious 
notice of it that the situation demanded. 

The member who was guilty of this conduct was Mr. ' Clem 
Edwards. 

When I first knew this embryo barrister and M.P. he had 
an office over one of Lockhart's coffee taverns on Tower Hill. 
By day he was an insurance canvasser and at night he assisted 
Ben Tillett. He afterwards became the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Riverside and Carrying Trades, and his fertile brain 
originated the National Strike on a given day, which was " to 
dislocate the entire trade of the country and place the whole 
of the implements of production and industry in the hands of 
the workers." To his credit be it said that he read assiduously 
for the Bar and was ultimately " called," eventually becoming 
M.P. for Denbigh Boroughs, as one of the nunierous profes- 
sional Liberal poUticians. 

On 19th March, 1907, this retired Labour agitator made all 
sorts of misleading and ludicrous statements against the National 
Free Labour Association under the cloak of the privilege of 
a Member of the House of Commons, which were entirely 
fictitious and without theslightest foundation. 

12* 
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The following is a copy of a letter I forwarded to him at 
the time, addressed to the House of Commons, which deals 
point by point with his false allegations and gives him the lie 
direct : 

" 5, Farringdon Avenue, 
"London, E.G., 

"2ist March, 1907. 
"Mr. Clem Edwards, M.P.^ 

" House of Commons, S.W. 

"Sir, ' 

"My attention has been called to a speech you 
made in the House of Commons on Tuesday night, reported 
in the Times as follows : 

" ' In 1893 the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany subscribed twenty-five pounds to this organization, 
which besides its name of Free Labour Association, rejoiced 
in thirty-two aliases. This Association was political in its 
character and operation ; it presented a petition to that 
House in 1893 against the picketing clauses of the Con- 
spiracy Act, it issued a manifesto denouncing Progressive 
poUcy on the eve of the County Council Election of 1895, and 
it organized demonstrations in Trafalgar Square purporting 
to represent the workmen of the United Kingdom. One 
of the heaviest subscribers to this Association at that time 
was the then Chief Whip of the Conservative Party.' 

" There are at least four deliberate lies included in the 
foregoing paragraph, 

"1st. The London and North Western Railway Company 
have never been subscribers to the Free Labour Associa- 
tion or National Free Labour Association, either in 1893 
or at any other time. 

"and. The Free Labour Association or National Free 
Labour Association has never been known under any other 
name, and is non-political in its character and operation, 
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"3rd. The Free Labour Association or National Free 
Labour Association has never organized a demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square either of workmen or any other body. 

" 4th. The Chief Whip of the Conservative Party has 
never subscribed to the funds either in 1893 or at any other 
time. 

" We have challenged you through the public Press to 
prove your statements, and shall be glad to hear from you 
on the subject as soon as possible. 

"Yours faithfully, 
" For The National Free Labour Assocution, 
"w. collison, 

"General Secretary." 

The following confirmation of my repudiation by so high and 
esteemed an authority as Col. the Right Hon. Mark Lockwood, 
one of the Directors of the London and North Western Railway, 
puts the hall-mark on my estimation of Mr. Edwards' veracity. 

In the House of Commons, Colonel Lockwood, M.P., denied 
that his Company had subscribed, and challenged Mr. Clem 
Edwards to repeat his statements outside the privileged pre- 
cincts of the House. 

Mr. Clem Edwards did not withdraw his statements, but 
read a sworn statement made by a man named Sennett, who 
posed as a former Secretary of a Free Labour Association. As 
a matter of fact, on my information Sennett had been arrested 
and sentenced to three months' hard labour as a rogue and 
vagabond for obtaining money by falsely representing himself 
as General Secretary of a Free Labour Association with offices 
at 52, Adam Street, Rotherhithe. 

On the 13th of May, Colonel Lockwood asked permission to 
make a personal statement, and said " to his knowledge no funds 
had been paid to the Association either directly or indirectly," 
and he then went on to read a list of six convictions and sen- 
tences upon Sennett for false pretences and felony. 
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Mr. Clem Edwards withdrew any reflection upon Colonel 
Lockwood, and suggested the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry. 

This request for a Committee of Inquiry was only one of 
the usual cuttle-fish methods of clouding the issue ; for he knew 
perfectly well that in the congested state of Parliamentary 
business it would not be granted. 

But this triumph for me was not at all to his liking, and there- 
fore the influence of the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
was brought to bear against me in an effort to save his face after 
this severe mauling by Colonel Lockwood and myself. 

In November, 1907, the Labour M.P.'s, who for some time had 
been spreading abroad the false impression that the National 
Free Labour Association was heavily subsidized by the various 
railway companies, persuaded the Government to call for 
a Parliamentary Return from the railway -companies of all 
their contributions, " showing in detail the amounts contributed 
by the railway companies of the United Kingdom during the 
year 1907, to associations not controlled by the companies' 
servants." 

This return obviously aimed at Free Labour, to which John 
Burns, a member of the Cabinet, had a violent and personal 
hatred, publicly expressed and recorded in the Press ; it was 
granted by the complacent Liberal Government to their 
" Labour " masters. 

The publication of this return as a Parliamentary paper, 
which was intended to intimidate the railway directors, and 
prevent them from taking the necessary precautions in the 
interests of industrial peace and the continuous operation of 
their undertakings, has proved abortive. 

The Socialistic M.P.'s, most of whom have been subsidized at 
one time or another by " Capitalists," for poUtical purposes, 
resent the businesslike acumen and precautionary measures 
adopted by the railway companies in preparing for threatened 
strikes, who wish to be sure of a reserve of men in the event of 
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a strike ; so the support of Free Labour had no political bearing 
whatever. 

I have thus endeavoured, as fully as I could, to prove the 
machinations and methods used by the Trade Unions against 
Free Labour as exemplified by the Hess and Clem Edwards 
incidents. If the latter objects to the juxtaposition of names, 
he must console himself by remembering that political poverty, 
as well as any other order of indigence, acquaints us with strange 
bedfellows. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BRISTOL TRAMWAYS STRIKE. 

ON the last Tuesday in July, 1901, a very haughty gentle- 
man rather imperiously demanded to see " Mr. CoUison." 
When the imperious gentleman demanded to see me, he was 
asked for his card, which he refused, saying that his business 
with me was private. He was then asked to state his business, 
and this also he declined. I had heard the conversation and 
resented the tone the visitor had taken, so I called out : 

" Show him the door, don't waste any further time with 
him." 

He then said : "I must see him — I am the managing director 
of one company and on the board of directors of three others, 
and we want advice and assistance in a threatened strike." 

I replied : " Why did you not say so at first, you sought 
me, I did not seek you. If I came to see 5rou you would 
want to know my business ; and why should you not treat me 
in the same way ? " 

I then invited him into my room, when he then explained 
that he was Mr. Qifton Robinson, one of the directors of the 
Bristol Tramways Co., and they wished tp know what I could 
do for them in the strike of Motor men on the following Bank 
Holiday Monday. His general demeanour had an irritating 
effect on me, and I replied : " You wouldn't go to an insurance 
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BRISTOL TRAMWAYS STRIKE. 
Scene outside Brislington Depot during: dispute 
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company to insure while your house was burning. I am not 
looking for trouble, and I don't like the way you have approached 
me." 

He said : " Never mind, we want your services in defeating 
this strike : what are your charges ? " 

My reply was : " Your Company are very unfortunate in 
having an ambassador Uke you. My charge will be three 
hundred pounds, paid in advance, and I am not at all anxious 
to help you." Without further ado, he asked for pen and ink, 
produced a cheque, and filling it up for three hundred pounds, 
and handing it to me, said : 

" Now can we talk business ? " As he was evidently sincere 
in his desire for my services, I said, " Very well," and arrange- 
ments were then made. I was to personally supervise the strike 
—supply all necessary protection to the property of the Company, 
and to the willing workers. My men were to leave on the 
Saturday befofe Bank Holiday, and I was to get them safely 
inside the BrisUngton Dep6t ; the Company on their part 
agreeing to provide adequate accommodation on arrival and 
means of conveyance for them from the station to the dep6t. 

Saturday morning therefore saw my men mobiUzed at 
Paddington Station, and we caught the 11 o'clock train for 
Bristol, first stop at Bath ; but ten minutes before leaving I 
received information that thousands of miners were waiting 
at Bristol to give us a " greeting," so I determined to outwit 
them. I found that by detraining at Bath, I could catch a slow 
train to St. Anne's Park Station, the nearest railway station 
to the dep6t at BrisUngton where the Free Labour Men were 
to be housed ; I arranged for brakes to meet us at that station, 
and accordingly got my men out at Bath and put them into 
the slow train for St. Anne's Park. But it was no light or 
easy task to get 150 men, all encumbered with luggage and 
parcels, out of one train into another in a few minutes on an 
exceptionally busy Saturday afternoon ; especially as the slow 
local was almost packed before we arrived. 
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The brakes were awaiting us at St. Anne's Park and we 
drove to the Brislington Tram Depdt of the Bristol Tramways 
Company. 

Gf course, the pickets were mustered in full force, and our 
first work was to disperse them — ^whieh we did shoulder to 
shoulder and with a hearty cheer, a surprise packet for the 
" whitelegs." I learned afterwards that the pickets in waiting 
for us at Temple Meads Station were the most surprised men in 
Bristol when they learned that we had reached the dep6t. They 
had heard the usual Trade Union twaddle and lies about Free 
Labour men being scum, the sweepings of the gutters, public- 
house Ibafers and so on, and they were astonished to find 
themselves outwitted by 150 well clad, well set-Up, determined 
men, peaceably enough disposed if left alone, but hard and 
sure hitters if it came to a fight. 

It was haord work and unceasing anxiety. Motor drivers 
were arriving night and day from our various Free Labour 
Exchanges, an4 I personally conducted each batch into the 
dep6t. For one soUd week I hardly sat down to a meal or had a 
few hours' continuous sleep, or took my clothes off. Then in 
addition to almost continuous mass meetings of strikers held 
outside the dep6t, to which I had to give particular attention, 
I had daily to peruse columns of correspondence in the local 
press, most of it abuse, and some of which I had to answer. 
I was determined, however, to win, and in such circum- 
stances physical discomfort and personal inconvenience don't 
count. 

One of my great difficulties was to keep the pickets from 
encroaching too near to the depot, so I had it surrounded with 
barbed wire entanglements, charged with electricity, and some 
of the fools who rushed in where wiser men feared to tread 
received unpleasant reminders that they were trespassing. 
Then I had a revolving searchlight placed and had to put up 
with complaints from inhabitants that they could not get their 
proper rest in consequence. 
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One very serious difficulty arose in this way ; some motor 
men had been sent from Reading, but directly they arrived 
and found that there was a strike on they refused to work, 
saying that they had been brought there by false pretences, and 
announced their intention of throwing in their lot with the 
pickets. 

Sir George White, the chairman of the Company, consulted me 
in this difficulty, but as they were not my men and I had not 
engaged them I positively declined to take any responsibility ; 
on the strict understanding, however, that in case of failure, 
no blame should attach to me, I consented to assist. 

Here was a case where any failure to seize an advantage or 
adopt a necessary strategy might have imperilled and rendered 
abortive the whole of my work. I knew perfectly well what 
would happen if the strikers had got hold of these Reading 
men. They would have paraded round the town in brakes, 
headed by a brass band plajdng " See the conquering hero 
comes," or some equally appropriate tune. Speeches would 
have been made accusing the National Free Labour Association 
of bringing in men from a distance under false pretences, and 
then on these false premises the Trade Union orators would 
have based the argument of how necessary it was that peaceful 
picketing should be allowed, so that men could be told the exact 
state of things, and on undertaking not to return to the strike, 
their fares would be paid to take them home again. " Without 
pickets," was their argument, " these men would have had 
no money to return with and would have had to become com- 
pulsory blacklegs." 

Speciousness is more to be feared than truth in these matters, 
so when an opportunity offered itself of enabling me to make 
prisoners of these Rea,ding men, I quickly availed myself of 
it. They were taken by my emergency staff in brakes to 
Bath (12 miles off) at the dead of night, and entrained to 
Reading, their tickets being given them when safely in the 
train. 
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" Trade Union tactics," says some readSf with a sneer. 
Quite so, I was never loth to learn from my enemies. At any 
rate, I honestly admit the means I used and do not give three 
different interpretations of them as Mr. Bell did in similar 
circumstances. 

The object of the strikers had been to come out on Bank 
Holiday, and paralyse the service on the busiest day of the year, 
but that was prevented by the combined prompt action of the 
directors and myself. 

The whole of my men were licensed drivers, and in order to 
show how quickly we disorganized the anticipated paralysis, 
I give the following figures, which speak for themselves : 

The Company had 200 cars ; on Saturday 79 were out, on 
Sunday no, on Monday 149, and on Tuesday 180. 

By a curious coincidence, on this very Bank HoUday the 
House of Lords gave itsjiecision in the important case of the 
Belfast Journeymen Butchers' Society, holding that a Trade 
Union Society and its funds were responsible for all damages 
awarded. This decision, coupled with the previous one of the 
same august body on the illegality of picketing in the Taff 
Vale case, cut the claws of the Bristol strikers pretty con- 
siderably, as the posting by the Company of the following 
notice did not give them the excuse of ignorance : 

" Notice is hereby given that the funds of any Trade 
Union societies, whose official leaders have taken part in 
Bristol in the attack upon the Tramways Company, and 
who have been suggesting to the pubHc the means by 
which the Company shall be made to lose traffic, will be 
held answerable for all loss and damages which may be 
incurred by the Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co. Ltd. 
in consequence of such malicious and illegal action. Samuel 
White, Managing Director." 

The strike lasted for ten days and ended in a victory all along 
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the line for the Company. My Report to my Executive Council 
contained the words : 

" All the vacancies were quickly filled by willing and 
capable workers and the business of the Company was 
now going smoothly and in regular order as if nothing had 
happened." 

So ten days of incessant toil and anxiety came to an end. I 
went to the bank and cashed a cheque which had been handed 
to me to settle up with my emergency staff, and then I thought 
that for a brief hour or two (as I was sick to death of the dep6t 
and its atmosphere redolent of smoke and pickles, coffee, tea, 
and beer), I would take some fresh air. 

I took a car to Hotwells, and then walked out into the 
country. Seeing an attractive-looking piece of turf, well shaded, 
I cUmbed over a stile and closed my eyes, and slept for twelve 
solid blissful hours. On my return to the dep6t I found every- 
one in a state of alarm owing to my prolonged absence. Search- 
parties had been sent out for me in all directions, and fear had 
been expressed that I had become a victim of the pickets. 

Looking back at this Bristol strike, and with twenty-one 
years' experience of strikes behind me, I can unhesitatingly 
say that it stands out as a plain and straightforward fight to a 
finish between employer and employed, with no outside inter- 
ference of any description. 

Sir George White was a strong man and a loyal one ; strong 
in a knowledge of the justice of the stand he had taken, strong 
in his determination not to recede therefrom having once thrown 
down the gage of battle ; loyal to the undertaking he directed, 
and loyal in his full and complete abidance to the contract he 
had made with me. 

The result was that he gained not only a complete victory, but 
he taught the strikers such a lesson of what an invincible deter- 
mination can do, that his Company vhave enjoyed kidustrial 
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peace ever since — ^for from that time there have been neither 
strikes, nor the threat of them. 

To all employers who are threatened with a strike I say : 
Make up your minds exactly how far you will go in the way 
of concession ; and, having gone that far, pursue the course 
you have marked out and permit no outside interference. Per- 
suaded that your cause is just — that you have offered th? limit 
of concession, fight, fight hard, and fight to a finish. 

That is why and how Sir George White won, and that is why 
and how you will win. 

I am glad to say that directly Mr. (afterwards Sir) Clifton 
Robinson and I got to hand-grips over business, we became the 
best of friends. He respected my insistence on ofiSce routine, 
and I respected the fact that in his anxiety to obtain my assist- 
ance he omitted a business formality. His death, sadly tragic 
though it was, had something fittingly in keeping with his life. 
He was knighted as a Pioneer of Electric Trams in England ; 
he died suddenly in an electric tram car in New York 1 
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Free labourers at play inside Brislington Depot. 
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-CHAPTER XX. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. FREE LABOUR LEADERS. 

" 'T) UT who are the Free Labour Leaders ? " 

JLJ That is a question I can hear somebody asking in 
apparervt wonderment that we have no Keir Hardie or Tom 
Mann, Grayson or Tillett in our midst. 

We have no men Uke these. Our men are working men, and 
not politicians. The men whose names I have quoted are, on 
the contrary, born agitators. They were not meant for work 
save by the sweat of the jaw. The object of the Free Labourer 
is to make_ progress in his work and^obtain. the employer's recog- 
nitioii^ of his rnerit. Therefore, poUtically speaking, he is a 
silent man. If a working man desires to become a perfect 
craftsman, politics must be a very secondary consideration. 
If, on the other hand, a workman starts out with the ambition 
of becoming a first-class shop lawyer of the Keir Hardie, Grayson, 
Tillett class, his craft ceases to be the first consideration of his 
life. He ceases to take a pride in his work ; he no longer thinks 
of the employer's work during the employer's time. His mind 
has become disintegrated. It is, indeed, fair to say, with very 
few exceptions, that he has become useless as a skilled work- 
man, and incapable of sustained labour. 

Between this class of man and the best class of Free Labourer 
— ^the Leaders of Free Labour — there is all the difference 
between the " grasshoppers " and " great cattle." It is not for 
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an author of my humble pretensions to indulge in many quota- 
tions, but there is one passage in Burke — so often quoted by 
Lord Rosebery that at last I became determined to read him — 
which so perfectly expresses the difference between the voluble 
and noisy leaders of organized labour and the leaders of Free 
Labour, so happily hints at their relative degrees of usefulness, 
that I feel forced to quote the passage from his " Reflections 
on the Revolution in France " : 

" Because," says Burke, " half a dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern make the field ring with their importunate 
chink, whilst thousands of great cattle, reposed beneath 
the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud, and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field ; that, of course, they 
are many in number ; or that after all, they are other 
than the Uttle shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome insects of the hour." 

Well, the Free Labourers have not been the grasshoppers. 
In the very nature of their industrial creed they have been, 
quiet craftsmen rather than noisy politicians. As craftsmen 
I could name many who have risen to the highest position by 
industry and the exercise of their natural talents. 

This would, of course, have been impossible for them had 
they held on to the Trade Union ticket. And here we have 
reached an eternal breaking point between Trade Unionism 
and ourselves. 

Trade Unionism stunts the natural growth of the individual 
workman. It will not allow for his advancement. Once a 
workman, always a workman, is the sign blazoned over the 
Trade Uiiion shop. I tried to impress this on Lord Randolph 
Churchill when he was cross-examining me on the attitude of 
the National Free Labour Association to Trade Unionism at 
the one interview I ever had with him. I knew I could have 
said nothing new to the statesman, but throughout our talk he 
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appeared deeply interested. He was questioning me as to my 
general grounds of hostility to Trade Unionism apart from its 
tyranny and intimidation. 

I repeated the phrase I have used above : " Once a work- 
man always a workman " ; and Lord Randolph said : 

" I think you mean that Trade Unionism hampers the capable 
and ambitious working man ? " 

" That is so, my lord. I know of many skilled workmen 
who are more than capable, who are absolute geniuses at their 
work. But Trade Unionism with its crippling restriction makes 
no provision for such men." 

" They have to wait for the ' lame ducks ' in the workshop,, 
eh ? " 

" Exactly, my lord. In fact, there is only one way of escape 
from a daily grind without hope for the future under Trade 
Unionism, and that is, through agitation. It seems to me a most 
unjust state of affairs in which the poorest workman can 
win ease and comfort for himself by becoming a political 
agitator, while the best workman, who generally has no gift for 
' spouting,' can never advance beyond the level of his work- 
mates." 

Lord Randolph nodded his head. " If you want any instance 
of this, my lord," I continued, " you have only got to look at 
the agitators of the present day. Without exception they were 
all bad workmen. Burns was a very poor workman, my lord, 
and so were all the others. Their only chance of rising was by 
agitation or going in for poUtics." 

Lord Randolph laughed and nodded. 

" You'll find, I'm afraid, that politics is full of incapable 
people," he said. 

" But why should that be, my lord ? " I protested. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh, I don't know. Perhaps it offers men the highest career 
at the lowest terms." 

.. I am not sure that I fully appreciated that remark when it 
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was made, but Lord Randolph said it with such an. iniinitably 
humorous expression that I could not but join in the laugh- 
which followed. 

Then, immediately — ^if this interview was characteristic of 
his general demeanour this sudden change was a habit with him 
^his face settled into a look of rather sad seriousness. 

" Of course, I quite appreciate your point," he said, with the 
air of the man who says, " Let us return to business," and he 
added : " I quite agree with you." 

Some time after this I told a man destined to rise to the 
highest honours in the councils of the Liberal Party of the high 
hopes I entertained for Free Labour from the advocacy promised 
by Lord Randolph Churchill. 

" Don't look for anything of the kind," he said ; " you've been 
talking to a man who is going to die." 

But let us return to the Free Labour Leaders. They are 
comparatively quiet people, but with any amount of goodiighting 
quaUties. 

First and foremost must come my old friend John Chandler, 
President of many Free Labour Congresses, and an enthusiastic 
upholder of the cause and all it represents. He has never 
deviated one iota in his firm belief in its principles, and has been 
a trenchant expounder of both. 

So far back as 1879, Chandler was a member of the South 
Side Labour League, and remained a member till its dissolution. 

In 1889 he became one of the founders of the Amalgamated 
Riverside Union, of which he became in turn Branch Delegate, 
Senior Trustee, Chief Travelling Delegate and Assistant General 
Secretary. 

He came out in the great Dock Strike, but never agreed with 
the tactics of Burns, Mann and Tillett, nor with the intimida- 
tion, violence, and tyranny of the New Unionism which that 
strike inaugurated ; and he was quite prepared when he first 
met me to finally sever his connection and throw Jn his lot with 
Free Labour. 
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He is a quiet, self-contained and most retirilig man. No 
one looking at him would imagine him to be the man of great 
erudition that he really is ; but once get him talking on some 
favourite topic such as theosophy or re-incarnation, and you find 
hidden beneath the quiet exterior a well of learning and 
philosophy. 

Both he and John Burns had this in common — ^poverty and 
an intense love of books — to purchase which either would gladly 
dispense with a meal. But there the combination ends; for 
Burns was ambitious and chmbed the topmost rung of the 
ladder of prosperity. Chandler has remained a poor man to 
this day. The daily round, the common task, has furnished 
all his material wants. Perhaps after all he has found the real 
philosopher's stone, for he has succeeded in transmuting the 
common metal of comparative poverty into the rich coin of 
contentment. 

Then comes Joe Penrose, good-natured, burly Joe, whom to 
know is to like. He, with Chandler, passed through the fires 
of Trade Unionism, and was Founder and First President of 
the Foremen and Permanent Coopers' Trade Union. The 
Socialist tendencies of the Union after the Dock Strike were 
more than he could stand, however, and he washed his hands of 
them and threw in his lot with Free Labour. Ever since he 
has been both morally and physically a tower of strength to the 
cause. He is a man of unswerving courage and unwavering 
tenacity. 

For some years he was in charge of No. 5 Vault of the London 
Dock, and has met and conversed with many of the finest 
connoisseurs of wines in the kingdom. After that he was put 
in charge of the Rum Quay — where he still remains. 

Joe Penrose had a pretty rough time during the Dock Strikes 
of 1910 and 1912. He had to put up with a good deal of harsh 
abuse, put his imperturbable good-nature and readiness of 
reply stood him in good stead ; and to-day he is trusted and 
respected by his fellow-workmen and employers alike. 

13* 
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He has no quarrel with God, but cheerfully accepts' life as it 
is, and finds it good. He is not rich except in kindness, good 
cheer, and a large and loving family — yet I have never seen 
him discontented. 

He proudly boasts of the fact that for twenty-one years he 
has never gone out after reaching home except to attend a Free 
Labour meeting. 

Among the best speakers in the Free Labourers' ranks 
must be numbered Jack Simpson and Charles Godden, J. W. 
Roberts and Robert Stubbs. The style of the two first-mentioned 
is in adnurable contrast. Simpson is a man of original wit 
and a full-flavoured cockney humour, while Godden, a man who 
has Uved all his life in rural England, speaks with the almost 
religious fervour of a zealot. But both men have suffered bitter 
wrongs at the hands of Trade Union tyranny. Another promi- 
nent figure in the Free Labour world is J. Williams, who helped 
to recover the body of the Prince Imperial during the Zulu War. 
Williams has taken cliarge of strikes and fought the strike- 
makers as successfully as in the old days the army in which 
he served fought the Zulus. 

Two other of our most energetic workers are Walter Bridg- 
man and Walter ^Bailey. The first-named was once arrested 
at the instance of a former Mayor of West Ham for the crime of 
distributing Free Labour literature in a tramcar 1 

The case was dismissed. Mention should also be made of 
our energetic District Secretaries, George Ward, J. Long and 
W. Cockbum, who have all done yeoman service for many 
years. 

Again I must emphasize one salient fact. Besides being 
sound exponents of the bread-and-butter politics of Free Labour, 
all the men I have mentioned and some of the others whom I 
could mention, rejoice in splendid records as workmen. They 
have never belonged to the " grasshoppers " of this life. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" PEACEFUL PICKETING " — DILKE AND HYNDMAN. 

MY twenty-five years' bitter experiences of strikes, and the 
evidence they have afforded of the malignity of organized 
labour, amply demonstrate that, while Trade Unionists have the 
fullest liberty of combination, the liberties of employers and non- 
union workmen are continually menaced by mob violence and 
" peaceful pickets." Such a state of things in a free country 
is not only an anomaly but an infamy. It is proclaimed from 
every Trade Union platform that the Free Labourer is a coward 
and a traitor, and that no insult is too vile, no abuse too foul, 
for him ; assaults and maltreatments are regarded as his just 
deserts, and those who brutally assault him, as doing Trade 
Unions a service. Even his assassination is esteemed as no 
crime in the eyes of thousands of Trade Unionists whose moral 
judgments on other matters are sound, 

What is the purpose of pickets ? It is not to repel any assault 
upon themselves, their Uberties, or their properties. The 
leaders and organizers of the picket may say that their object 
is to accomplish a certain end by lawful and peaceful means, 
but when required to state specifically what that end is they 
/^ are compelled to admit that it is_the^evention of other woricmen 
taking the places which they have abandoned. No intelligent 
person who has given any attention to the recent disgraceful 
strikes can avoid the conclusion that vituperation, assaults, 
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arson, and even assassination have been the means employed 
to prevent other men from pursuing their lawful avocations. 
These extreme consequences are often publicly deplored by 
the organizers and managers of the picket system, but there 
is an entire lack of evidence of any attempt on the part of these 
organizers and managers to bring to justice any member of 
their organization who has been guilty of these crimes. They 
proclaim that their purpose is to enforce a system of peaceful 
picketing by means of which the strikers may have an oppor- 
tunity to intercept workmen and by moral suasion dissuade 
them from going in to work. This is what they call " peaceful 
picketing." If the only purpose in view was to convince 
workmen that their lot could be bettered by joining the strikers 
and suspending work, or that as a matter of sympathy with 
the strikers they were under a moral obligation to reftain from 
taking their places — ^in other words, if the purpose of the picket 
was to appeal either to the reason or sympathy of the men 
who are seeking wages in return for their labour — there could 
be no possible excuse for a demonstration in force. In appeals 
to reason and to sympathy in other situations in life, the number 
of listeners is usually far greater than the number of speakers ; 
but with pickets the number of speakers or persuaders out- 
number the listeners a hundred or a thousand to one. Here 
the pathway of the listener is blocked by a show of force. Here, 
in short, the listening is coerced instead of voluntary. Even 
though no blow be struck, the persuasion has lost every semblance 
of a peaceful character. The very term " picketing " is borrowed 
from the language of war instead of peace. It is in its mildest 
form a hostile demonstration in force ; and thpre is no instance 
on record in which it has been employed without resulting in 
at least intimidation of the persons interided to be influenced 
by it. Picketing is done by details of pickets, assigned by 
others, they taking turns. At all hours when men are going 
to ,and from work — morning, noon and night — the workmen 
must go through and by pickets, sometimes two, four, six, and 
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more at a place. At times the streets are obstructed. At times 
the pickets are making grimaces, and at all tiroes acting as if 
violence were intended, and uttering profanity and threats. 
There is and can be no such thing as peaceful picketing, any 
more than there can be refined vulgarity or peaceful mobbing 
or lawful lynching. When men want to converse or persuade 
they do not picket. When they want to see who is at work 
they go and see, and then leave, and disturb no one physically 
and mentally ; but such picketing as we have witnessed during 
the recent strikes does and is intended to annoy and intimidate. 
In imagination and in theory peaceful picketing may be possible, 
but in fact pickets are never peaceful. The riots and intimida- 
tion that have disgraced the country in connection with the 
strikes of dock-side and railway men have had the effect of 
driving one or two more nails into the coffin of that spurious 
kind of Trade Unionism which is based on coercion, in contra- 
distinction to that honourable combination which, while 
naturally seeking the furtherance of self-interest, would accord 
fair play to all, with a tolerant eye to the general good. It 
is for the law to be made strong enough to secure adequate 
protection to all who desire to work, and for the State — the 
power of the nation — to stand at the back of the law and to 
make use of the means provided for ensuring that those who 
desire to work shall do so without molestation or intimidation 
at the hands of others. 

Regarding picketing, a circular letter was sent to all members 
of both Houses of Pariiament on March 17th, 1897, in which 
it was pointed out " that the necessity for amending the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, _ is one of the 
most pressing industrial needs of the time, and there is a strong 
conviction among all reasonable men that another session of 
Parliament ought not to be permitted to pass without such 
amendment being carried into effect." 

The chief blot in this Act has been shown by long and bitter 
experience to be embodied in Clause 2, Section VII. Clause 
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I of that section makes clear the beneficent intentions of the 
Legislature in framing the Act of 1875, with the view of safe- 
guarding and gfotecting labour more effectively than was 
done under the first Trade Union Act of 1871, which was repealed 
by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Aot, 1873. Clause 
I, Section VII. is as follows : 

" Every person who, with a view to compel any other 
person to abstain from doing, or to do, any act which such 
other person has a legal right to do or abstain from doing, 
wrongfully and without legal authority uses violence, or 
intimidates any such other person, or his wife, or children, 
or injures his property ; or persistently follows such other 
person about from place to place, or hides any tools, clothes, 
or other property owned or used by such other person, or 
deprives him or hinders him in the use thereof ; or watches 
or besets the house or other place where such other person 
resides, or carries on business, or happens to be, or the 
approach to such house or place ; or follows such other 
person with two or more other persons in a disorderly 
manner in or through any street or road, shall, on con- 
viction thereof by a Court of Simimary Jurisdiction, or on 
indictment as hereinafter mentioned, be Uable either to 
pay a penalty not exceeding twenty poimds, or to be im- 
prisoned, with or without hard labour." 

It will be noted from the foregoing clause that the object 
of the Legislature was to protect labour by safeguarding workers, 
more particularly during trade disputes, against those who 
sought to hinder them in their work. And yet, incredible as 
it may appear. Clause 2 of the same section of the Act is a 
qualifying clause, and reads as follows : 

" Attending at or near the house where such person 
resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to 
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be, or the approach to such house or place, in order 
merely to obtain or communicate information, shall not 
be deemed a watching or besetting within the meaning of 
this section." 

In reference to this obvious blunder on the part of the Legis- 
lature, it must be plain to anyone that this qualifying' clause, 
which is held by Trade Unionists to justify picketing, lies at 
the root of all the evil that springs from the lawless method 
of industrial warfare it is erroneously supposed to sanction, 
and has proved a prolific source of injustice to individuals, as 
well as a great pubUc danger. Its eUmination, therefore, from 
the Act of 1875 ought now to be insisted upon. It is contended 
by those who seek this amendment : 

1st. That workers who refuse to leave work when they 
choose are, in so refusing, doing nothing which they have 
not the fullest legal and moral right to do. 

2nd. That in thus acting within their moral and legal 
rights, and remaining at work, they do nothing to justify 
the Legislature in permitting a clause of an enactment 
to remain on the Statute-book which gives permission 
to other persons, not at work, to congregate " at or near " 
places where the workers are employed. 

3rd. That in thus sanctioning such an assemblage the 
law is made to stultify itself by the violation of one of its 
fundamental principles, by aiding in the congregation of 
persons at a time when they are admittedly in conflict 
with others, thus encouraging words and acts that cannot 
but be calculated to provoke breaches of the peace, and 
haVe become notorious for having done so, apart from 
such assemblages "at or near" private places of business 
being in themselves a violation of the right of every person 
to freedom and protection from intimidative interference 
and molestation on general grounds. 
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This circular letter was prodxictive of reply letters from 
Cabinet Ministers and other Members of Parliament, all of 
whom were of opinion that the matter required consideration 
at the hands of the State, A special general Conference was 
held at the Memorial Hall, London, on April 14th, 1897, to 
protest against the practice of picketing, and to urge upon 
ParUament the absolute necessity of amending the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act. The Conference was largely 
attended, and speakers came from all parts of the country. 
The resolutions were carried unanimously, and votes of thanks 
were duly accorded to all who had taken an active part in the 
proceedings. 

The late Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister, wrote through 
his secretary : 

"I am to say, in reply, Lord Salisbury does not feel 
that there would be any advantage in expressing an opinion 
upon a legislative proposal until he can see the precise 
clauses in which it would be couched. But he concurs 
with you in thinking that picketing, as at present practised, 
appears to be open to considerable objection in many 
ways where it appears to involve molestation and intimida- 
tion. This interpretation of the present law is certainly 
not in accordance with the views of those by whom the 
Bill was framed. 

" W. Collison, Esq., 

"National Free Labour Association." 

The late Sir G. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., at that time M.P. 
for Kirkdale, wrote : 

" In my opinion the prosperity and advance of every 
class of British industry will be destroyed immediately 
we deprive the individual workman of his freedom to work 
as hard and as long as he chooses, and to' make such free 
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contracts as he desires with regard to remuneration. 
Picketing is a dangerous liberty, legally confined to moral 
suasion, which degenerates into the licence of physical 
compulsion — illegal force and fear being substituted for 
legal argument and giving of information. The liberty 
of the subject and freedom of the working man, as a 
reasonable being, must be upheld by law, or capitalists 
will speedily transfer their capital and their works to 
countries where labourers are free from the selfish, despotic 
rule of professional agitators, whose sole object is to make 
money by misleading and ruining the genuine working 
man. If the British working man is to continue to obtain 
profitable employment in his own country, the tyranny 
of professional agitators, specially exhibited in coercive 
picketing, must be put an end to. I write as one in close 
and cordial touch with British working men, for whom 
I have every sympathy and admiration. 
" W. CoUison, Esq., 
" National Free Labour Association," 

Sir H. E. Maxwell, Bart., then M.P. for Wigtownshire, 
wrote : 

" The extent to which picketing is now carried out is 
far beyond the intention of Parhament when the Act of 
1875 was passed. I was not in Parhament at that time, 
but I have always understood that it was intended to 
legahze any act done by workmen in combination which 
would be legal if done by a single individual. Clearly, 
such intimidation and violence as we have recently 
experienced from picketers is far beyond what might legally 
be done by individuals. My impression is that it is the 
administration of the law and not the law itself with which 
we have to find fault ; but I intend to make this the subject 
of inquiry, and will probably take occasion to bring the 
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matter before the consideration of Parliament. If it is 
found necessary to alter the law, you may rely on my 
supporting such amendment. 
" W. Collison, Esq., 
" National Free Labour Association." 

On December 15th, 1904, I gave evidence before " The Royal 
Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade Combinations," 
giving all facts of importance in connection with strikes which 
occurred since the Royal Commission on Labour issued their 
report in 1894. 

In the course of my evidence, I said, inter alia : 

" The men who profit by strikes and trade disputes 
are the paid organizers and other Trade Union officials, 
and they are principally responsible for creating them. 
Besides having a chance of manipulating the strike pay, 
with such items as fifty pounds " paid fares and expenses 
to blacklegs sent home,' and strike pay paid to non- 
Unionists, for which they are never called upon, nor are 
they able to produce, vouchers, they know that strikes 
bring men to their Unions, that if there were no disputes 
their dupes would have time to calmly consider what they 
paid their money to the Union for, and that this would 
be fatal to the Union and to their own prospects. They 
have ' shop lawyers ' in most large works, who harass 
non-Unionists, stir up strife, and fan the flame of dis- 
content among the Trade Unionists, so that when the 
agitators think a strike necessary, they have not far to 
seek for a pretext. It may be for higher wages, or merely 
because some detail of shop management happens to clash 
with the rules of the Union. The order is given to strike, 
notices are sent broadcast to all in their particular trade, 
and ' blacklegs ' warned off ; pickets (whose duties I have 
already enumerated) are selected, funds for carrying on 
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the strike are collected from every available source, 
negotiations with the employers proceed, the strikers are 
harangued to keep their spirits up and to throw dust in 
the eyes of the subscribing pubUc, and emissaries are sent 
to seek work at the shop where the dispute is, in order, 
by fair means or foul, to sow dissension between the new 
hands and their employers."- 

I gave my own experience of strikes since 1893 — the increased 
virulence with which coercive and intimidatory tactics have 
been persisted in by Trade Union pickets — violence and injury 
tQ non-Unionists — forcing men into Unions, not with the object 
of developing the benevolent and friendly side of Trade 
Unionism, as is stated, but for the purpose of adding to its 
dominating power so as to enable it to dictate its own terms, 
however unreasonable, and if these be not conceded, to paralyse 
the entire industrial and trading machinery of the country, 
in order to bring employers and non-Union workmen into 
comphance — inaugurating a permanent reign of terrorism and 
coercion as the Trade Union poHcy of the country. 

The National Free Labour Association has for twenty-one 
years been educating public opinion to understand that 
something must be done to vindicate law against Violence, and 
to find an orderly solution of problems that otherwise threaten 
civil war. Our object has been to counteract the ruinous effect 
upon these great National interests wrought by the action ,of 
those who, in the adjustment of remuneration, confuse the 
right which they themselves possess to abstain from, work 
with the manifest wrong of coercing others into doing so, 
making the paralysis of trade the levra-age by which to secure 
advantages to themselves not justified on sound economic 
grounds, thereby inflicting injury on others. We claim for 
every wo rker the right^to be free f romthis coercion by_ wMch 
trade is wantonljLparalysed. and to have full liberty to work, 
unhindered and unmolested, for whomsoever he chooses. 
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I once put my whole case against " peaceful picketing " 
to so famous a democrat as Sir Charles Dilke. It was at the 
time that the Labour Party were forcing the iniquitous Trades 
Disputes Act upon a subservient Radical Government. Why 
the Government were subservient is difficult to understand, for 
at the time they enjoyed a preponderating independent majority. 
But they accepted the medicine dealt out to them by the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party — the one clearly defined and strong 
action taken by that Party since the Radicals came into power 
in 1906— although many of the leading Radicals made wry 
faces and uttered open protests^ Lawson Walton, for instance, 
confessed openly to lawyers on the Unionist side that the new 
law as a law was going to be a bad law. Had he been strongly 
or even loyally supported by other members of the Govern- 
ment, -Lawson Walton would have taken a firm stand and the 
period of industrial peace which followed the Taff Vale Strike 
would have been extended until such times, a matter of four 
years in point of fact, as the Radical Government really needed 
the votes of the Labour Members in the House of Commons. 
It must be remembered that Sir Charles Dilke had, at this time, 
lost all hope of office in a Liberal Ministry. All his native 
genius could avail nothing against the organized hypocrisy 
of the Nonconformist conscience. An extreme Radical, Dilke 
had one ambition left. He wanted to lead the Labour Party. 
For a short period of time it seemed probable that this last 
ambition of his would be gratified, but thp spirit of class hatred 
had been fomented so industriously in the ranks of organized 
labour that it was soon apparent the leadership of Dilke 
would have been attended with disastrous results at the polls 
when there was another appeal to the country. So at last hope 
vanished, and Dilke died in the outer darkness. But at the 
time of which I write, when the Trades Disputes Act was bang 
forced upon the Government, there was still hope, and Dilke 
was on terms of great intimacy with the leading members of 
the ParUamentary Labour group. It is a testimony to his 
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foresight that the prospects of the Trades Disputes Act did 
not fill hiiji with anything like exuberant joy. He heard the 
case for the Trade Unions and saw at once that there must be 
another side to the case. Word was brought to me that he was 
wishful to hear the case against " peaceful picketing," so I 
went down to the House of Commons and sent in my card. 

He canie down the outer lobby with John Burns, who was 
talking with great animation. Dilke held my card in his hand, 
but he did not know me, and would have passed on if Burns 
had not pulled him up immediately before the place where I 
was seated. 

" Well," said Burns, with a grim smile, " you want to hear 
the other side — ^there it is." 

He pointed at me and then walked quickly away. 

Sir Charles and I talked for well over an hour. When he 
had heard my exposition of my case against the pickets, he put 
on his glasses and looked at me very keenly, as though he were 
critically examining some strange new product of Nature. 

" So you are the Strike-breaker, Mr. CoUison ? " he Said, in 
a tone that seemed to say,: " You are quite different from what 
I expected." 

" Yes, Sir Charles, and I suppose- you regard that as a dread- 
ful thing ? " I replied. 

" I would hardly say that," he answered smiling. " I suppose 
there wiU always be two camps." 

He tapped the top of his silk hat — ^he tapped it like a drummer 
will tap a kettle-drum — and appeared to consider for a moment 
or so. 

" No," he added, "on the whole it seems quite natural that 
you, or somebody hke you, should have taken up the attitude 
you have done. While there are strikes I suppose there will 
always be somebody like you who feels as strongly on the other 
side as you do. But in this matter of the Trades Disputes 
business I am afraid there is no hope for you." 

" Why ? " I asked. 
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" Well, you are an individualist in a collective age." 

The phrase struck me because it was almost identical with one 
used by Mr. Hyndman on the same subject, 

" If you're going to be an individualist," Hyndman said, 
" you must get back somehow or other into the thirteenth 
century. As it is you have strayed into an age of collectivism. 
And it's going to be hell for you," 

" Who is going to make it a hell ? " 

" Oh, we are — at least, we are going to supply the fire and 
brimstone," 

Hyndman was always frank. He rejoices openly in the fact 
that the pickets are peaceful only in name. He accepts a 
strike as he accepts the conditions of war. He would be quite 
pleased, in his comfortable, good-hUmoured fashion, to hear 
that the pickets had Collison's head. In the lively expectation 
of such pleasant tidings I am sure — for Hyndman is at least 
consistent — ^that he has not grumbled when he has heard that 
I have broken some of theirs. 

The conditions of war are common to both armies. 

A remarkable man, Hyndman — a capitalist who never uses 
the telephone without talking about the " cursed capitaUst," 
a benevolent, aristocratic-looking gentleman, who chatters 
pleasantly about fire and blood and revolution in the manner 
of one who twitters social gossip over a five-o'clock tea-party. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONFESSIONS OF A STRIKE-BREAKER. 

" A ND what does it feel like to break a strike ? " 

Ix. I can hear the young lady in the corner who has not 
the remotest idea of the difference between a " strike " and a 
" lock-out," asking this question in a pretty, pert manner. 
And she must be answered, because she is the product, or perhaps 
I had better say the mouth-piece, of a generation that hungers 
for published experiences and a confession of emotions. I 
will do my best in this matter, but in reality this chapter could 
be written far more vividly by somebody who has simply 
watched strike-breaking rather than taken a part in the battle. 
" Battle " is a good word in this sense, and I commend it 
to your consideration. I do not use the word " battle " in any 
rhetorical sense. I use it because the moment after the Trade 
Unions have declared a strike and the employers have deter- 
mined to rely on Free Labour, a state of actual warfare has come 
into operation. I have taken part in over a score of such " civil 
wars " within the last few years, while the ordinary citizen has 
lain in his bed happily obhvious of their existence. The 
difficulty is to make people reaUze that these things actually 
happen. The average citizen hears echoes of them occasionally 
through the police news, or reads some cold and formal evidence 
given before a special Committee of inquiry, but to the end 
of things he remains ignorant of the fact that violence and 

209 14 
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lawlessness have stalked through his market-places, naked and 
unashamed save for a Trade Union ticket. I have seen worse 
things happen in strikes than the war correspondents — I judge 
from their published reports — have seen in war. Bullets are 
clean things with a straight course in life compared with the vile 
and cowardly ways of attack and revenge that I have known, 
seen and experienced. 

Let us break a strike together. 

We are seated in the office at Farringdon Avenue. Every- 
thing is very slack and very peaceful. So perhaps we glance 
idly through the Labour news in the newspapers and yawn 
over the latest lie from the Socialist camp. 
Ting ! Ting ! 

A clerk goes to answer the telephone. 
" Hallo ! " 

" Are you the National Free Labour Association ? " 
" Yes." 

" Is Mr, CoUison there ? " 
" Yes." 

" Ask him to come to the 'phone at once." 
" Who is it wants him ? " 
" Messrs. So-and-So of Such-and-Such town." 
" Hold the line, please." 

We see that the clerk's face has brightened up and that his 
manner has become alert. He tells me that it is a trunk call, 
and his very manner suggests that serious business has come to 
hand. I go to the telephone now myself. I recognize the voice 
speaking to me, the voice of a great captain of industry. 

What has happened ? Briefly, a strike has been declared 
in his works. The men have " downed tools" and come out 
at the bidding of some Tom Tillett or Ben Mann. What is 
the stated grievance of the men, I ask. The employer teUs 
me t,here is no grievance. He has been giving in and giving in 
year after year to the Trade Union demands. He has allowed 
irresponsible agitators to enter his workshops and yards, pry 
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into his business and dictate alterations in his business methods. 
These men have all been outsiders in no way concerned with 
the trades in which he is interested. Yet for the sake of peace 
he has humiUated himself and allowed them to impose them- 
selves upon him as co-directors of his business. 

And now the breaking-point has come. The agitators have 
decided there must be a strike. They have found that the 
funds of the various Unions affected are fulL They have also 
found that there has not been a strike in the neighbqurhood 
for years. In fact, the men have been lapsing into a dangerous 
state of contentment, and are in arrears with their subscriptions, 
so there must be a strike to justify the agitators' existence and 
once more antagonize masters and men. 

With this end in view, impossible demands have been put 
forward in the hope that the employers will reject. And the 
hope has been realized., ^ But instead of simply closing their 
works the harassed employers have at last determined to rebel 
against the Trade Union tyranny. 

" We are goiiig to fight the strike with Free Labour," says 
the voice on the telephone. 

" You know what this means — you know what it entails ? " 
I remark, 

" Oh, yes." 
., " And you are prepared to fight to the end ? You will not 
capitulate when the row starts ? " 

" We vnll fight to a finish." 

So a war has been declared and I have nothing to do now 
but deal in details.! I ask the number of Free Labourers 
required and the various grades of labour. A hurried conver- 
sation follows as to finding the men accommodation. I tell 
the employer when to expect the first batch of men, the 
telephone is shut down, and business starts. 

I realize at once that we are tackling a difficult job. Some 
of the grades of labour that I shall have to provide will be 
difficult to procure. Moreover, we may be prepared for the 
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bitterest hostility as soon as the strike leaders know Free Labour 
has come into the fight. 

Well, we are already finding the men. Telegrams have been 
dispatched, the telephone is working at top speed, while you 
and I are already miles from the of&ce motoring round certain 
centres where we know there are colonies of the men whom we 
require. 

Now comes our first great difficulty. It is the difiiculty of 
selection. There are any number of men wiUing and anxious 
to join us, but it is essential to* our purpose that we exercise 
a rigorous discretion in selection. We have to apply two 
standards of examination in this matter. Having chosen 
a number of men for their efficiency, we are obliged to reject 
some because our experience tells us that they belong to 
types of humanity who are wanting in physical or moral 
courage. Here is a man whose credentials as a workman are 
beyond dispute. Your instinct tells you that this man is 
an artist and an enthusiast at his work. But I know the 
man. I weigh up the potentialities of his selection. Here is 
a man of neither stubborn flor shining courage. By to-morrow 
night the brickbats will be flying ; perhaps there will have 
been an attempt to wreck a train. I can see this^ man in the 
hour of danger. Perhaps a blow has reached him, or a stone 
or glass is shattering above his head. He is just the man who 
might conceivably start a stampede. 

So with the knowledge that we are rejecting an excellent 
workman this man is refused. We are also on the look-out for 
Trade Union spies or "dead heads," who will register as Free 
Labourers, but once in the works do their utmost to persuade 
the other men to come out, or go the length'of trying to smash 
the machinery. So the work goes on with lightning rapidity 
until we have mobilized the necessary forces. You will observe 
that our responsibiUties are growing. As we have gathered 
our forces, so have we gathered responsibiUties. We are now 
responsible for the well being of every man in our army. 
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Night is coining down when we leave London for the scene 
of the straggle. Our men come up to the railway sta'fimi in 
ones and twos. Several drive up in cabs. A large contingent 
arrives in a private omnibus. As our men collect the porters 
glance at them suspiciously. We on our side are suspicious of 
everybody outside our own army. Any one of these strangers 
and railway servants who are watching us with so close and 
persistent an interest may be only waiting until we have en- 
trained to telegraph the news to the strike leaders. Anything 
may be expected. We may reach our destination without 
incident or we may be met by a riot. On the Station platform 
I see a newspaper placard announcing strike news. I buy 
a paper and find that one of the strike leaders has warned the 
men to expect Free Labour, and has prophesied a dreadful doom 
for the blacklegs when they arrive. We are now particularly 
anxious to see that our men do not catch sight of the evening 
newspaper. The best of them, of course, would only laugh, 
but our concern must be always for the timid soul who is sure 
to have smuggled itself in our midst. 

At last all the men are entrained. At the last the whistle 
goes and we see the welcome flutter from the guard's flag. Now 
comes the journey, a deadly business of anticipation. The 
men are cheerful enough, reading, chatting, or playing cards. 
But you and I are eager to annihilate the miles that separate 
us from the danger zone. Having embarked on this adventure 
we are anxious to come to grips with the enemy. Our nerves 
start to tingle under the restraint of waiting. At last we reach 
the first stop, and an agent of ours, who is waiting here, comes 
with the news that he has just heard on the telephone that 
a hostile crowd and a mob of pickets are awaiting us. There is 
every likelihood that the station will be rushed and our men 
stampeded. The employers at the other end of the wire are 
already alarmed. They had never thought things could assume 
so ugly an aspect in so short a time. 

Good ! 
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Now we know the prospect ahead we feel better. We are 
prepared now and ready. 

A few questions are asked hastily. 

" Is there any siding on which the train can be tracked ? " 

" None." 

" It would not be possible to get the men out at another 
station." 

" No." 

" All right, good-night." 

Our emergency men are told what to expect. A Uttle con- 
ference is called. We give specific instructions to each man, 
for each man will have his separate duty. 

It is almost midnight now, but a full moon is shining, and the 
night is wonderfully clear. We notice this fact, for suddenly 
fog signals begin to explode under the wheels of our train. 
Now fog signals on a clear moonshiny night come as a surprise 
to some of our new men. But they do not explode with any 
terrifying sound on our ears. Their dull, gqn-like sound has 
heralded our advent into strange cities before, and we know 
they have been placed upon the railway lines as a signal to the 
strike mob of our approach. 

We are all ready now to disembark and eager for the final 
rush. But the train slows down a little some few hundred yards 
outside the station. 

Suddenly out of the darkness "and from nowhere a shower of 
stones comes crashing through the windows. A cry goes up. 
Several of the men have been struck. We see one man wiping 
a smear of blood from his face. We hear the brittle sound of 
cracking glass on all sides and know that the " peaceful " 
picket ambushed somewhere along the railway Unes have started 
their work of pacific persuasion. Then all the lights of the 
train are suddenly extinguished and we go through the last 
minute or so of the journey in utter darkness. 

The train slows down into the station, and as we jump upon 
the platform a howl goes up from the mob outside. The station 
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officials look anxious, and some of the parties are openly hostile. 
We are cursed before we have gone a dozen yards. Outside 
the station gates, under the white glare from the electric arc 
lamps, we catch our first glimpse of the stiained and angry faces 
of the mob. In the front rank stand the peaceful pickets, all 
men drawn from the lowest and most desperate class of Trade 
Unionist. The better men know what is expected of them and 
refuse to take on such duties. These are the men who have 
won the right to riot under the Trades Disputes Act — the men 
with whom we shall soon be in conflict — the men for whom we 
are prepared. Behind them surge the general mass of the 
strikers, their wives and all the hooligan elements of the city. 
It seems that all the flotsam and jetsam of humanity have 
floated towards the railway station on this midnight when no 
one goes to bed. But some people are absent — the strike 
leaders. An hour or two hours ago the valiant agitators were 
pouring red hot rhetoric on the shivering crowd. They were 
denouncing us and cursing us and prophesying our doom at 
the hands of the brave men who composed their audience. 

But now that the hour of trial has come the strike leaders 
have folded up their tents and stolen away into the night. They 
have left things now in the hands of the pickets, the peaceful 
pickets whose pockets- bulge with bolts, bars, stones, and scraps 
of iron. Yet they have not gone far. We could find the strike 
leaders if we reached the smoking room of the nearest really 
" first class " hotel. And there over the whiskys and sodas 
and the cigars Tom Tillett and Ben Mann are chewing the 
sweets of philosophic Socialism, and the barmaid is remarking 
downstairs to the waiter that they seem " such nice gentlemen." 

" Crash I " 

Outside the station gates there is a large canopy of glass. 
A Trade Union argument cast up to heaven and returned 
therefrom as unsuitable has fallen upon the canopy, and a 
large glass panel has been splintered to atoms. Motor lorries 
shielded with iron plates are waiting for us, and' as "our men 
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come out into the glare of the electric light the mob that surges 
outside the gates of the station yard sets up howl after howl. 
It is this howling of the Trade Union mob that sets the nerves 
of our men shivering. It is worse than the splintering glass 
or the patter of stones against the armour-plated lorries. It 
does not worry me now, for I have had that howl in my ears 
now for twenty-one years. It was pretty awful at first, but 
has long come to be a sort of music. 

If a mob were to cheer me now, I should feel I had done some- 
thing wrong. When the mob howls its execration, I know that 
I am strong in purpose. 

Well, we see the last man inside the lorries and then take 
our places with the drivers. The gates open, the mob surges, 
the stones begin to fly about our ears in showers, but the motors 
throb away and we plough our way through the surging streets 
to our destination. Here are more stones, a rush by the pickets, 
several of our men are roughly handled, one of the strikers 
throws a blown egg-shell filled with acid into our midst ; but at 
last we get the men inside. 

Now while the men are being served with supper^ a band 
marches round the outside of the works playing " The Dead 
March." So the night wears away. 

Now all this comprises one typical phase of a typical strike-. 
But remember that it really comprises only one incident. The 
scene I have reconstructed is a scene incidental to the work of 
procuring one batch of men the right to work. 

In every important strike I have fought there have been fifty 
such incidents. There is a desperate struggle round the entry 
of each contingent of Free Labourers. Once I had two horse- 
drawn wagonettes overthrown on a road covered with rough 
stones. The horses were stabbed with knives before they were 
stampeded, and every man of ours was maimed or lanied and 
lost to us. Once I brought a hundred Free Labourers up to 
the works where they were wanted and found the employers 
had made no provision for their lodgment or safety. We 
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got the men into some sheds, but in five minutes every window 
was smashed to atoms. A piece of glass had nearly severed 
a man's ear from his head, stones were coming through in volleys, 
and the position was plainly untenable. I went out to the 
crowd and called for a spokesman among the pickets. What 
a howl greeted me I But there was comparative silence while 
the pickets gathered round me to hear what I had to say. 

" We can't hold this position, boys I " I said. " Frankly, I 
expected accommodation and protection for the men when I 
came here. There is neither. Stop the stone-throwing and 
keep that mob back, and I'll take every one of my men out of 
the town in twenty minutes." 

" Do you mean that, Mr. CoUison ? " 

" Yes, I give you my word." 

The pickets consulted together and agreed. They drew the 
mob off. I brought out the men again and escorted them to 
the station. The mob accompanied us, cheering this time, and 
as I go to the station, they sang, " He's a jolly good fellow I " 

I brought the men back to London and so I had kept my word. 
Then I arranged on the telephone with the employers for the 
accommodation and the protection which should have been 
ready for us the night before. And the next night I came 
back to the strike centre with a double contingent of men. 

" CoUison, you promised to take your men out," shouted the 
chief of the pickets. 

" Yes, and I took them out and to London," I answered, 
" but I never promised not to bring them back again. You 
were too strong for us last night, my friend — now the tables 
are turned." 

That night they did not sing, " He's a jolly good fellow," but 
burnt my effigy in the market place. 

Do I hear someone express disapproval of such tactics ? 
Not a soldier, surely I 

Remember that all is fair in war, especially when the enemy 
outnumbers you twenty to one. 
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I could fill five chapters with the stratagems and- expedients 
I have had to resort to for the purpose cA gaining workmen 
the right to work in England. 

I have taken men through hostile country on coal trucks 
covered with tarpaulin when I knew the train would have been 
wrecked had one man under the tarpaulin been seen to move 
his head. I have led an army of Free Labourers disguised as 
a race-course crowd. I have taken Free Labourers to their 
work in every imaginable vehicle under the sun except balloons 
and aeroplanes. I am thinking of these in regard to the future. 

In the great Engineers' Strike of 1897, the pickets were 
pecuharly prominent. This was a strike deliberately forced 
by the officials of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who 
admitted it in a manifesto which they issued : 

" A trial of strength with the Federation is inevitable, 
and the present is as favourable an opportunity as is 
likely to be presented to us. Trade is brisk, the weather 
good, and the issue a popular one." 

Naturally such a strike would cause a busy time for the 
National Free Labour Association ; and in two months eight 
thousand six hundred and forty-five workmen coiinected with the 
various branches of the Engineering Trade were enrolled and 
registered ; and we were able to keep twenty of the largest 
firms in London going, emplo5dng fifteen thousand workmen. 

One of the first firms to be picketed was the St, Pancras 
Iron Works, and I was requested to man the works with Free 
Labour. I at once went to Newcastle and recruited the men 
and brought them to London by the Tyne Steam Shipping 
Company's Tymsider, which used to trade between Newcastle 
and Free Trade Wharf, Ratcliff, carrying passengers and cargo. 

The accommodation for passengers on these boats was of 
three kinds : saloon passengers, twelve shilUngs ; second-class 
passengers, eight shillings, and " deck passages," for soldiers. 
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sailors and dogs, five shillings. My men were placed between 
decks, and protected from the weather by a sail being stretched 
over the space they occupied. 

The first mate of the Tynesider was a t37pical old-time North 
Country sailor. He looked at the men and then at me, and 
said : 

" These are not soldiers, sailors, or dogs. What are they ? 
Canaries ? " 

" No," I said, " blackbirds." 

" Blacklegs, I think you mean," he retorted. 

It was neither a light nor a pleasant job, lookirig after fifty 
men for twenty-eight hours on end, seeing to their refreshment 
and personal comfort. I was keenly disappointed on arriving 
at the Free Trade Wharf to find the pickets were in full force. 
I had to keep the men below while I got on the telephone and 
engaged a couple of pantechnicons. 

When these arrived I packed the men inside, and it was a 
pretty tight fit, then closed the doors and put the bars across, 
and wrapping myself in an old overcoat, sat with the driver of 
the first van and drove out of the wharf. The pickets took 
no notice. 

But we had not gone far before the men began to knock on the 
sides of the van very noisily, and I was afraid that attention 
would be attracted to us ; but I said to the driver, who wanted 
to stop : " Drive on as quickly as you can, and take no notice. 
If we stop, we shall be surrounded, and then God keep the men." 

I pulled up the vans some little distance from the St. Pancras 
Works, and walked along to them, and arranged that directly 
the noise of the pantechnicons was heard, the gates were to be 
thrown open quickly. The manoeuvre succeeded to a nicety, 
and we got safely inside and closed the gates. Then I undid the 
van doors, I knew then what the Black Hole of Calcutta must 
have been like. 

There had been no ventilation jnside the vans. The atmo- 
sphere was such that I nearly collapsed myself. Several of the 
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men -did actually faint, and when I saw their v^ite faces, I 
-said : 

" God help me, I shall be had up for manslaughter." 

But every man came round. I saw them presently at work, 
and they did not reproach me for that awful half-hour. 

" You got us through them pickets all right, guv'nor," said 
one, " hut it was a tight fix." 

Such are the extremities we have been driven to, such are the 
ruses we have had to adopt, to defeat the peaceful pickets. Let 
the shame and the blame for such methods rest on the Trade 
Union organization, whose tyranny renders them necessary. 




GEORGE WARD. 

1-ancashire and Cheshire District Secretary, National Free Labour Association. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A STRIKE-BREAKER (continued). 

WITH a record of six hundred and eighty strikes defeated 
in twenty years, I cannot, for reasons of space, in my 
Life Story refer to them all ; the few I give have been selected 
because they show the difficulties placed in the way of Free 
Labour, not only by " peaceful pickets," but by lukewarm 
employers of labour, by Trade Union foremen, railway servants, 
county police, and others. 

I have had experiences of strikes, where the Secretary of the 
Strike Committee has been on the Town Council, a member of 
the Watch Committee, and a Justice of the Peace ; in which 
capacity he has plainly told the Chiei Constable that if Free 
Labour were encouraged, he would stand no chance of getting 
an advance of salary, so far as he (the Secretary) was concerned, 
for any motion on the Council agenda to that effect would be 
blocked. 

In the North-East Coast Shipsmiths' Strike, a certain Coun- 
cillor named Summerbell, who afterwards became M.P. for 
Sunderland, gave notice to move in the Council, that police 
protection should be withdrawn from the Free Labourers. To 
this threat I at once replied that if the Council denied us protection 
in the exercise of our legal and moral right to work, I would send 
for our Emergency men, arm tliem, and^meet organized violence 
with organized violence. 
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This Shipsmiths' Strike stands out in my memory for three 
reasons : the great difficulties we had to contend with in getting 
men into so many different ship-yards, all closely picketed ; 
the deep political significance underlying it ; and the fact that 
through working night and day, sleeping, when I slept at all, 
in railway carriages, often in wet clothes, I was laid up for sixteen 
weeks with muscular rheumatism, the only time I was ever ill 
in my life. 

Roughly speaking, there are not more than one hundred and 
fifty shipsmiths employed iil the whole of the Wear Side ; but 
upon this mere handful of men depends ultimately the employ- 
ment of every man engaged in the shipbuilding industry. 

Full well the Union shipsmiths realized their power and im- 
portance, and io the fullest extent, they exercised both. 

At the outset both employers and the general public imagined 
that the strike would gradually simmer down, and in due course 
expire from sheer inanition ; but this expectation was not 
realized. The strikers, with the moral and financial support of 
a wealthy Trade Union like the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, stiffened their backs, and met every move of the 
masters with stolid unconcern, until the importation of Free 
Labour commenced, Then they woke up, and a most effective 
and relentless system of picketing was estabUshed outside every 
shipbuilding yard. As fast as strangers arrived they were 
spirited away again. 

For nearly a fortnight this give-and-take game continued ; 
it was easily played by both sides. The employers, paying, as 
they did, all expenses, found Uttle difficulty in securing men from 
a distance; and, as the strange labour was lodged in various 
quarters of the town, the strikers found equal facilities for 
coercing the new arrivals back to their homes, paying their 
fares. 

Early in March, 1905, the Sunderland Shipbxiilders' Associa- 
tion approached me to go down there, and personally superintend 
the campaign on behalf of the masters. I went, and my first 
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move was to introduce the " barrack system," feeding and 
sleeping the new-comers on the premises. 

Our principal dep6t was at the Pallion Shipbuilding Yard. 
Several of the houses adjoining were fenced round and were 
embraced within the area of the establishment ; and in these the 
Free Labour shipsmiths were housed and fed. Each man was 
allotted a separate bed, and, in some of the rooms, half a dozen 
beds were ranged side by side. The dining-room would com- 
fortably seat thirty, and there the men spent their time when 
work-hours were over, and on the ground floor was a kitchen, 
fully equipped, where a Free Labour Emergency staff of three 
cooks, under Sergeant-Major Williams, looked after the men's 
creature comforts. 

In the Sunderland Evening Mail of the nth April, 1905, there 
appeared an article headed in bold type " Free Labour Stand," 
containing an account of a visit paid by a representative of the 
journal, in company with myself, to some of the shipyards con- 
cerned in the strike, so that he might see for himself whether 
the statement of the strikers " that the number of men I 
had brought in from the Government Dockyards had been 
greatly exaggerated " was correct. 

In the course of his article, the representative stated that in 
the smiths' shop of Messrs. William Pickersgill and Sons, South- 
wick, he found all the fires going and the full complement of 
smiths for the yard — fifteen— at work, seven of whom had arrived 
from Chatham Dockjrard the previous night. They were all 
muscular young fellows, hardly one of them under six feet in 
height, and Mr. Pickersgill's comment on them was : " Never 
had finer workmen in my life." He added : "As long as they 
give satisfaction, they can remain here." They were earning 
forty-five shillings a week, instead of the thirty-two shilUngs 
they were previously getting in the Dockyards. 

The journaUst paid a high compliment to the accommodation 
provided for the men. He describes the sleeping-room as a 
" commodious room, adjoining the drying loft, fitted with fifteen 
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ship's iron bunks, with comfortable beds and bedding." "In 
the kitchen," he added, " there was a Free Labour cook preparing 
dinner — huge beef-steak pies and bread-and-butter pudding." 

Such is the testimony of an independent journal to the methods 
of Free Labour. 

The Evening Mail representative visited other dep6ts, and his 
summing up was that he saw " One hundred smiths of an excellent 
class employed." 

In fourteen days I put into Sunderland one hundred and forty 
Non-Society shipsmiths ; but I was fortunate in the time the 
strike took place ; because on the 30th of March, five hundred 
men were discharged from the Government Dockyards at Ports- 
mouth, and two hundred and fifty from Devonport ; and I was 
successful in getting a large contingent of shipsmiths, under 
notice to sign on, as wilUng to accept permanent employment 
with the Sunderland shipbuilders, under definite assurances that 
competent and steady men Would not be displaced, even when 
the local smiths gave up the struggle. 

These willing workers I personally brought to Sunderland 
daily — and that entailed travelling between Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, Glasgow, Barrow, Liverpool, Chatham and Sunderland 
both night and day. I cannot say how many journeys I made 
backwards and forwards between these different places and 
Sunderland ; but I know that I seemed to live on the railway, 
and that I never worked so hard in my life. 

The prosperous appearance of the Free Labour men seems 
to have astonished the natives of Sunderland, who, in common 
with other strikers, seem to have expected a horde of tatter- 
demalions. 

This is how the Sunderland Echo describes the arrival of the 
Portsmouth men : 

" They rolled up to the shipbuilding yards in cabs, escorted 
by Collison's emergency men ; resplendent in gold chains, 
with money in their pockets and any amount of luggage." 
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Naturally we had to endure the usual interference of amateur 
arbitrators, including the newly-fledged Sunderland Mayor, who 
was heavily smitten with the Arbitration fever ; but despite 
these, the strike went on to its appointed end — the complete 
submission of the strikers. 

An amusing incident characterized this strike. 

Sunderland station has two exits, called the North and South. 
The pickets were equally divided between them. One day 
we received notice from our registrar at Glasgow that two 
shipsmiths had been put into a train, and would arrive at 
Sunderland in the afternoon. I took with me Sergeant-Major 
Williams, and directly the train stopped at the platform I 
spotted the men. I made for one man, telling WiUiams to 
look after the other, got hold of his luggage, got outside with it, 
the man following me, placed it on top of a cab, and soon had 
him safe in the yard. Then I looked round anxiously for 
Williams, but he was nowhere in sight ; presently he turned 
up alone with a very rueful expression on his face. 

I said, " Where's your man ? " 

" Lost him," he said savagely. 

" What," I said, " you, an old soldier, a veteran campaigner 
— a sergeant-major — the man who discovered the dead body 
of the Prince Imperial in Zululand — ^you coxildn't bring a man 
safely into this yard having once had him in your care ? " 

I was only chaffing him, but his face was a study — ^wrath, 
amazement and amusement all strugghng to find expression. 

" Yes, Governor," he said at length, " I have lost the man, 
but, look here, I've got his trousers." 

And so he had ! 

It appears that as he put his man in at one door of the cab, 
the pickets opened the other side door and pulled him out. 
WilUams, however, had a firm grip and would not let go ; but 
the strikers were twenty against one. They pulled and tugged . 
Williams held on. Something had to give way, so the pickets 
got the man, leaving Williams with his trousers. 

15 
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On March 31st I arrived at Sunderland Central Station with 
six Free Labour smiths from Hull. The men on strike were 
there in strong force. Large numbers of shipyard apprentices 
had also come to see the fun. And they were all on the plat- 
form. How ? They had taken penny tickets for Monkwear- 
mouth. 

I had told Williams to meet the teain, telling him exactly 
in what part of it I would be. I further instructed him that 
directly the train drew up at the platform, he was to take the 
men away by the South entrance, while. I would ostentatiously 
make for the Northern one. As I emerged from the station 
amid loud hootings and cries of " blackleg," the pickets stpod 
amazed to find no one with me. They seemed disappointed 
and reviled me for all they were worth. Many things were said 
on both sides. Then one of the pickets accused me of having 
threatened to strike him, and demanded my name and address* 

" Oh," thought I, " two can play at that gaine," so I charged 
the pickets with intimidation, and with forcibly taking one 
of my men out of a cab the day before, and I demanded their 
names and addresses. The information was refused. I called 
up a policeman, and gave Mr. J. Jameson, the local Trade Union 
Secretary, who was among those who had refused thdr names 
and addresses, into custody, and directed that he.should be at 
once taken to the Police Station. 

" Oh, yes, Mr. CoUison, that's all very well ; but there's 
a charge against you." 

" Against me," I said, " for what ? " 

" For threatening a man at this very place last night," was 
the somewhat dramatic reply of the Union ofiftcial. 

No sooner did he utter these words than voices in the crowd 
shouted out, " That's right,"—" I'm a witness," or. " That's 
true, I heard it." 

This countercharge caused some sensation and was followed 
by a lull in the proceedings. At length Mr. Jameson and I 
agreed to go to the police station with the of&cer ; whitha: 
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we at once went, accompanied by the crowd, now swollen to 
several hundred excited men. Proceeding along Athenaeum 
Street and John Street, we arrived at the station, when names 
and addresses were given and charges formulated. 

For four months I was engaged in this strike — working 
incessantly night and day, with but few intervals of rest ; 
until in June the strike collapsed. Its great supporters, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, of which the strikers were 
members, instructed them to resume work again on the masters' 
terms — and the strikers presented themselves for re-employment. 

The employers' terms included a special condition that all 
men in employment at the termination of the strike were neither 
to be interfered with nor displaced ; and that the strikers could 
only be re-instated as vacancies occurred, or find employment 
at the vacant fires ; special provision having been made by the 
shipbuilders to keep on our men as long as they agreed to stay 
and gave satisfaction. 

One of the outstanding features of this strike was that the 
political element predominated. 

Sir Theodore Doxford was the M.P. for Sunderland, and 
Sir Christopher Furness for West Hartlepool. Both were 
large shipbuilders, and both had their yards picketed by the 
shipsmiths' strikers. I had an interview with Sir Theodore 
and put the position plainly before him in these words : 

" Remember, sir, that I am going to bring strangers 
into the town, who will displace men who hve here and 
spend their money here ; men who are ratepayers and 
perhaps voters, on whose votes you may have to depend." 

He replied : 

" That is all right ; that won't interfere with me in the 
least. I don't intend to stand again, so you need have 
no anxiety on that score. Bring your men into the town, 
and if they are competent men we will keep them." , 

15* 
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I thanked him, and on the following day I went to West 
Hartlepool and saw Sir Christopher Furness, and put the same 
argument to him. He thanked me and said : 

" That is an aspect of the case tha.t has not previously 
occurred to me, Mr. Collison ; will you kindly wait a 
minute ? " 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he came to me and asked 
me to send in my bill of expenses. He was very much obliged 
to me, but quite saw that if he imported Free Labour into 
West Hartlepool, he would lose his seat at the next election, 
That he did not want ; so the shipbuilding yards under his 
control were locked out and closed down. 
_. In my experience of strikes, I have always fought shy of the 
political employer of labour, especially if he were a member 
of Parhament, or a prospective candidate for Parliamentary 
honours. I have never found employers of that class able or 
willing to take up a firm attitude. They sacrifice the interests 
of the shareholders and those of the men who come to their 
aid in times of difficulty and danger without the slightest 
scruples, if they think that their employment will in any way 
interfere with their political aspirations. 

These remarks explain why it was that while the Sunderland 
shipbuilding yards were manned by Free Labour during the 
North^East Coast Shipsmiths' Strike— the West Hartlepool 
yaxds closed down rather than employ it. There is another 
class of man besides the Free Labourer who suffers from the 
tyranny of Trade Unions. The poHticians suffer. — Will any 
politician reading these Unes deny it ? 

A disheartening aspect of strikes is the effect they have upon 
the mentality of the strikers. A Trade Unionist, of course, 
pays his leaders to think for him. And when the strike breaks 
out, the Union Trust turns the ordinary peaceful workman, 
released from all obligations of thought, into something like a 
whimsical savage. The men entirely lose thejr normal characters. 
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They become transformed into creatures of revengeful impulse. 
While the strike fever is upon them they are as dangerous as 
violent lunatics. Here is an instance. 

Some years ago — it was a bitterly cold winter — Free Labour 
was working behind barred gates in a big shipyard. Early in the 
evening I put on a heavy overcoat and made a tour of the yard. 
The ground was covered with snow, and snow was still falling. 
I was quite alone. All om: men had ceased from work and 
were far away at supper. I was walking along a truck-line, 
smoking a pipe, and very peaceful in mind, and undisturbed 
by any thought of violence, when suddenly I heard a hard grating 
sound behind me. I wheeled round and saw three men closing 
in on me. Their approach had been quite noiseless in the 
snow, and had not a kindly providence jarred one of their iron- 
shod boots against the truck rail, it is possible I should not now 
be writing this book. They gave me a sort of grunt as they 
saw me wheel round suddenly, and the leading man, with a bar 
of iron in his hand, aimed a blow at my head. He missed me by 
feet, not inches, and before he had regained his balance I struck 
him full on the jaw the hardest blow I think I have ever struck. 
He went down like a log. I advanced on the other two men, 
shouting at the top of my voice, and they ran back, dodging behind 
some sheds. 

The moment they dodged behind the sheds I rushed out 
full speed towards the depdt where our emergency men were 
quartered. One thing was evident. Strikers had got into the 
shipyard, and to what number it was impossible to say. But an 
entrance had been forced, and anything might happen before 
the morning. A party of us now came out with lanterns. 
Every nook and corner of the yard was searched, but we found 
no strikers and we had called a halt in a puzzled state of mind, 
when a boy came running with the news that he had seen two 
men scrambling over a high wall that separated the shipyard 
from some waste ground on the far side. The boy had even 
been iorced to give theraen a " leg-up " on to the wall, and he 
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saw that one of them had a Union badge in the lapel of his 
coat. These were our men, evidently. 

Twice I asked the boy whether he was sure there had not 
been three men. 

No, there had been only two. 

Now, what had happened to the third ? Ajj^uncomfortable 
thought came to me at that moment and I led the party towards 
the truck line. As we came to the place near the sheds where 
I had been attacked I saw something, it might have been a bundle 
of clothes, lying across the truck line. It was the man I had 
knocked down, and he was already half covered with snow. 

" He's dead, Guv'nor," said somebody as he stooped and 
turned the man over. He was certainly unconscious. We 
picked him up and carried him to our kitchen. In half ah hour 
he was sitting up and drinking hot whisky and water. 

After a time 1 got the man alone and began to talk with him. 
Under normal conditions, he was a normally peaceful and well- 
disposed man. He knew nothing against me personally ; he 
knew nothing about me except that he had heard the strike 
leaders denouncing me as a sort of fiend out oi hell. Then in 
the evening, with his companions, he had discovered a way of 
scrambling into the shipyard. They had entered as spies on 
an expedition of espionage. Then they had seen me walking 
alone at a slow pace, smoking a pipe, with my hands behind 
my back, on the truck line. And the whisper had gone round: 

"That's CoUison ; cOme on, boys, we'll do him in." 

The man expressed himself as being very sorry for it all now. 
He was quite chatty and friendly. He did not know what the 
strike was about. He had been brought out by the leaders. He 
had personally no grievance, but he wanted the strike to end, 
because he could not keep his wife and children on the strike 
pay; Under ordinary circumstances he was a very decent sort 
of working man, but in the delirium of the strike fever he had 
been quite prepared to commit murder. 

I told him he could have a bed, for the night, and he seemed 
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very grateful and astonished. He evidently expected to be 
charged with attempted murder or assault. In the morning 
I saw him to the gates. 

" Tell your mates I've put an electric wire round that wall 
you scrambled over last night," I said to him as we parted. 
" Tell them that for their own sakes." 

This was one of the " victims of my violence," Two others 
come up to my mind. In both cases I was present when a 
man foully insulted a woman, and on both occasions I intervened 
violently. My rewards provided a contrast in gratitude. The 
first incident is the incident of the " Star of Bethlehem." 

It was during one of the most important strikes that have 
taken place in the last twenty years — a strike in which the 
interests of thousands of men were involved, and in which 
Free Labour played a strong hand. 

For six weeks my mei) had been practically prisoners in a 
" compound " provided for them — ^for six weeks they had never 
set foot outside the gates of the works ; and though they were 
well housed and well fed, though there was a plentiful supply 
of papers, books and magazines, and games of every description, 
they were cribb'd,, cabin'd and confin'd in every sense of the 
words. 

A friend of the proprietor for whom we worked had a 
mansion some few miles away, and was entertaining at the time 
a large house-party. With the very best of intentions, and 
with a desire to afford the men some rehef from the monotony 
of their daily Ufe, it had been suggested to him that he should 
bring some of his guests down to the " compound " and give 
some sort of entertainment. I had doubts and misgivings, 
but not of a nature that I could speak about; they were rather 
intuitive warnings of possible trouble. But I did not see my 
way to a refusal ; so a night was fixed, and I had the men's 
Uving-room cleared out, a temporary stage erected, draped 
with whatever bits of bunting and flags there were to be found 
on the premises, and a piano put into position. 
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The party consisted of eight ladies and gentlemen, and, 
coming as they did after dinner, they were all in full evening- 
dress. It was then that my heart misgave me the more. I 
knew that to the British working man, accustomed as he is to 
only seeing his female kind ordinarily clad, the sight of highly- 
bred ladies in modem evening toilettes may either give rise to 
derision or vulgarity, so I kept my weather-eye open. 

The proceedings commenced with one of the gentlemen 
giving a popular comic song, and very well he did it, and the 
men thoroughly enjoyed it. Then, so as to make them feel 
quite at home, the proprietor asked one of the Free Labourers 
to obUge, which he did with a topical song and a step dance, 
and the " house-party" in turn loudly applauded. 

Then a lady, a Society beauty of the season, tall, of exquisite 
figure and dazzling complexion, came forward in a low-cut 
evening-dress of shimmering satin, with a rope of pearls round 
her neck. She was a radiant vision of loveliness ; and the men 
gazed at her as she stood before them, quite composed and 
smiling at their evident and undisguised appreciation. The 
first few notes of the symphony to the " Star of Bethlehem " 
were played, when upon the tense silence there broke the 
raucous voice of one of the men, as he uttered one of the vilest 
phrases common to the gutter. 

The words sounded clear and unmistakable. The lady 
stood staring straight in front of her. 

I had gone cold with rage. My misgivings had been more 
than verified by this disgrace to Free Labour. I had no time 
to reflect on extenuating circumstances, on the fact that these 
men had been besieged within barrack walls for six weeks 
by a besieging horde of strikers, or on the other fact that 
primitive man hes very close to the thin varnish of civilization. 
I did not reflect. The words were hardly uttered before I had 
reached the man and knocked him dowil with a heavy blow on 
the mouth he had so defiled. 

Immediately the lady dropped her music. She came to where 
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the man was lying, sat on the dirty floor, took his head in her 
lap, and dabbled the blood from his mouth with her dainty 
handkerchief. Then she looked up at me with eyes aflame and 
said : 

" That was a most brutal assault and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

A more striking contrast than this highly-bred and delicately 
nurtured girl sitting on the floor, and the brutal beast who had 
so shockingly insulted her, with his head resting on her lap, 
which she almost seemed to be fondling, could hardly be 
imagined. 

And when he had been picked up aild placed on a chair, 
and she rose from the floor, it was seen that the front of her 
beautiful dress was stained with blood, and irretrievably 
ruined. 

There was no more concert. 

When she was leaving the hall, the lady turned to me again. 
She was calmer now, but still very angry. 

" That was shameful of you. Why did you do it ? " 

" I am afraid I cannot explain to you. I don't think you 
would understand. But it was necessary, and I should do it 
again," I replied. 

Another member of the house-party, who had all the 
appearance of a military officer, whose name I do not know, 
said to me : 

" You were quite right. I've had men confined to barracks 
myself. I know what it is to keep discipline." 

The next morning I saw the proprietor and plainly told him 
that the men were my responsibility and under my control; 
and that what I had done was a necessary, a very necessary 
act of discipline, if my authority were to be of any account at 
all. He appreciated my position and undertook to explain 
matters. I said that that part of the matter did not really 
concern me. I had simply done what I had conceived to be 
my duty. 
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The second example of my " violence" occurred at a General 
Election. I had gone down to work in the interests of a cele- 
brated barrister, now a well-known judge, recognized as one of 
the greatest judges who have ever graced the Bench, The 
lawyers admire him for his " sound law," the clients admire him 
for his humanity and his intuition into the realities of causes, 
and the public love him as the- one real wit of our age. 

We were holding plenty of out-door meetings. 

One evening I was waiting the candidate's arrival at a certain 
coign of vantage in a quarter not favourable to his candidature, 
where a crowd had assembled. By and by he drove up in his 
open carriage accompanied by his wife, and two or three of his 
more prominent supporters came up and spoke to him. I 
was standing by the wheel of the carriage when I saw a man 
take a " chew " of tobacco and fling it at the lady with an aim 
that was all too accurate. 

In a moment I had felled him to the ground withi a blow 
which I trust made his head tingle and ache for many a day to 
come. 

But will it be believed that there were men standing by- 
men with mothers and sisters, daughters and wives — who 
witnessed this filthy outrage on a woman, who neither by words 
nor gesture showed their disapproval of it, but who, on the 
contrary, cried " shame " on me for knocking him down ? 

In a moment I found myself half surrounded by a hostile 
Radical gang, and things were just assuming a very ugly aspect 
when the candidate stepped out of his carri^-ge, took me by the 
arm, put me into it and gave orders to drive off. He shook 
hands heartily with me and thanked me. 

" That was very manly and very chivalrous of you," said 
the lady. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

KEIR HARDIE AND MALTMAN BARRY. 

IN a letter to the members of the Independent Labour Party, 
in the Labour Leader of April 2nd. 1913, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, on taking up the chairmanship afresh, reviewed the 
progress of the party during its twenty years of existence. 

" From the point of view of public opinion," he said, 
" we might be living in a different age in 1913 from what 
we were in 1893. It is not only that questions are now 
popular which were then taboo, but that the whole social 
outlook has undergone a revolutionary change. The 
founding of the I.L.P. was part of the movement of revolt 
against the deadly, dreary mediocrity and the absence 
of all idealism which had marked the Victorian era. 
Politics were then duU, arid and meaningless," 

This is one of those dangerous statements which deceive 
the unwary, for it reveals a part of the truth and suppresses 
^ much larger part. The founding of the Independent Labour 
Party was a revolt — 'but it was a revolt against Liberalism, 

The Independenf Labour Party was founded by Mr. Malt- 
man Barry, the famous Conservative Agent. The formation of 
the I.L.P. was part of a large scheme to educate the working 
men in Conservative principles and to make practical that pet 
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scheme of Lord Randolph Churchill's, a great Tory Democracy. 
Though Maltman Barry is dead, he yet speaketh through the 
columns of the Workmen's Times, In case there should be any 
doubt as to his politics, he says in that journal : 

"I am a Conservative and a Party man, and I never 
conceal it," 

and in the same journal he observes : 

" Let me therefore, for your future guidance, inform 
you that I am the creator of the Independent Labour 
Party, and that I have done more for it than any other 
half-dozen men you know, yourself among the number. 
If you doubt the truth of my statement, make inquiries, 
and see if you can disprove it." 

That statement has never been contradicted ; indeed, it could 
not be. So working men will do well to remember, when they 
hear Keir Hardie acclaimed as the creator of the Independent 
Labour Party, that it was the creation of a clever Conservative 
agent, financed by Conservative funds for Conservative 
purposes. 

The article above quoted then proceeds to give Keir Hardie 
one of the severest .castigations ever given to a public man. 
Keir Hardie had stood for Mid-Lanark and had loftily ex- 
plained, or attempted to explain, where his election expenses 
came from. Listen to Maltman Barry : 

" But a word in Mr. Hardie's ear about that Mid-Lanark 
election. The last word in connection with that episode 
has not yet been spoken. Whether it is to be spoken 
now, or years hence, or never, depends on circumstances. 
We hope, fw Mr. Keir Hardie's sake, that it will never he 
spoken." 
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Here is an example of Mr. Hardie's principles. In a letter 
to Maltman Barry, he says : 

"If Sir W. Pearce " (the Liberal member) "is called 
home, as seems likely, we can do a good stroke of business 
in Govan. He won solely on the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion, and it will be queer if we can't do the same — applying 
the principles in a different way. 

" Faithfully yours, 

"J. Keir Hardie." 

So while he covertly sought to beat the Liberal, in his address 
to the electors of Mid-Lanark, he said : 

" I adopt in its entirety the Liberal programme. On 
all questions of general poUtics I would vote with the 
Liberal party, to which I have all my life belonged." 

On the 28th of December, 1888, Hardie again wrote to Barry 
on the subject of the Govan election as follows : 

" As our organization is absolutely without funds " 
(presumably he was referring to the Ayrshire miners), 
" and as I am bearing the cost myself, I cannot do all I 
would like in the way of issuing literature and holding 
meetings.— J. K. H." 

" To this appeal," says Maltman Barry, " we regret to 
say we were imable to respond, and so the Liberal Candidate 
was elected." 

Maltman Barry knew his man, and this rebuff had the effect 
intended, for in the Workmen's Times, March 17th, 1893, 
appeared the following manifesto ! 

" Members of. the Independent Labour Party should 
get into the Trade Unions. Trade Councils, Co-operative 
Societies, etc. 
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" Special endeavour should be made to get on the Liberal 
Association — not, of course, with the foolish ideas of trying 
to stiffen the Liberals up, but in order that the LL.P. 
may have a firm body of friends in the enemy's camp. 

" A firm body of Socialists could prevent a Liberal candi- 
date being brought out to, oppose a Labour man when 
fighting a Tory seat, or, failing that, could vote for the 
most reactionary candidate, and then, by resigning in a 
body a few days before the election and publishing a mani- 
festo, could surely annihilate his chances. 

" But, above all things, efforts should be directed to 
prevent Liberals from bringing out advanced candidates. 

" We do not want to reform the Liberal Party any more 
than we want to reform the House of Lords. Any infusion 
of new blood into the Radical body must, by prolonging 
its existence, act to the detriment of the LL.P. ' End 
them, not mend them ' should be our motto. 

" Of course this requires a considerable sacrifice of 
principle, but the Socialist who is troubled with scruples 
of conscience is not worth his salt, and is better out of the 
way." 

The following little bit of past history makes interesting 
reading : At the Trade Union Congress held at Dundee a 
motion of confidence in Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., was met 
by an amendment moved by Keir Hardie, in which he affirmed 
that "Mr. Broadhurst was not a fit and proper person to act 
as Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Unionists of Great Britain." In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Hardie showed himself to be a precursor of Tariff Reform by 
attacking a Mr. Hill for importing manufactured goods from 
America. Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., in reply severely 
criticized Keir Hardie's methods. 

" I am now arrived at a time when health has given- way, 
and when force has been slackened, and then the churlish 
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dogs that dared not have attacked me in my health have 
been like suckhng puppies round the carcase of one they 
would^ not have approached a few years back. To my 
enemies I will say : God spare them from the dirty, dis- 
honourable, and disreputable occupation which they have 
been wallowing in for so many months past. I ask you, 
in the interests of the great and sacred cause for which I 
have lived my whole life, to give the lie to the calumnies 
and hound these creatures from our midst." 

Keir Hardie's amendment only received eleven votes, while 
177 delegates voted against it. 

But Mr. Maltman Barry's remarks in the Labour Elector for 
April, 1893 (the organ of the I.L.P.), are illuminating : 

" Of the facts of the case against Mr. Broadhurst 
Mr. Hardie knew nothing except what we told him, and it 
was as our agent — our conscious and willing agent — that 
Mr. Hardie began his attack on Mr. Henry Broadhurst." 

The basis of this attack on Mr. Broadhurst was that he had 
spoken in support of Sir John Brunner, whose greatest crime in 
Keir Hardie's eyes was that he was a capitalist. But if it were 
a crime to support Sir John Brunner, what name are we to affix 
to the supporting of Hooley. Yet the denouncer of Brunner 
says this of Hooley : 

" I want you to note the advent into English pohtics of 
an industrial Cecil Rhodes — a kindlier, honester type of 
man than the South African raider — but just as masterful, 
and supported in such a way that if he fail at Ilkeston 
there are other safe Parhamentaiy seats at his choice. 
Three cheers for democracy I " 

There ! Hardie on Hooley ! For the great creator of South 
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Africa he has only the gibe " raider." For Hooley — the Hooley 
we all know — ^his praise is unstinted. 

Maltman Barry was in many respects a remarkable man. 
He was not an orator, neither was his a picturesque personality. 
If you had seen him and had been asked his business, you would 
have said : 

" Oh, I should think a fairly prosperous mining engineer." 

Whatever else he was, Maltman Barry was a sincere and 
even ardent Conservative, and he determined to undermine the 
growth of Radicalism and Socialism which were even then 
intertwining their branches and threatening to blot the sun out 
from the Uves of the common man and woman. 

The first person Maltman Barry captured was II. H. Champion, 
an extraordinary person who gave up a Commission in the 
Royal Artillery to preach Socialism, foment riots and act with 
Hyndman as tutor to John Burns. Champion was at the time 
the brains of the Labour Party and Maltman Barry seized 
the brains. Keir Hardie entered into the scheine quite 
willingly. 

" There was a time when Hardie even wanted to stand as 
a Conservative working candidate," Barry told me, " but I 
prevented such a disaster by telling him there would be no 
funds." 

At that time even John Burns received gold which had perco- 
lated through Maltman Barry, but John Burns never knew. 
Had he known he would have refused the assistance. Fred 
Hammill was also assisted out of Maltman Barry's exchequer, 
with the result that John Morley was defeated. 

It was in a sense in connection with Maltman Barry's cam- 
paign — ostensibly fought, be it remembered, by Keir Hardie— 
that I first saw Mr. W. H. Smith at a house near St. George's 
Hospital. Mr. Walter Emden introduced me and said : " This 
is Collison, whom I have told you about, Mr. Smith — ^a man whom 
you ought to know." 

Mr. Smith was an exceeding heavy man of an old-fashioned 
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English type fast fading away, if it has not entirely disappeared 
already. He had something of the bluntness of a farmer. 
Everyone knows that he was affectionately called " Old 
Morality," and no one has ever questioned his high and 
scrupulous code of honour. 

He was very interested in the prospect of the three-cornered 
fights, but I saw at once he was ignorant of their true character. 
I told him that the Conservative candidates were hkely to win 
seats through the three-cornered fights, but, I added, " I think 
it's a very dangerous affair." 

When I saw him again he aske-d me to explain this remark. 
I said at once : 

" I suppose you know, Mr. Smith, that Keir Hardie and the 
rest of these Independent Labour candidates are being financed 
by Mr. Maltman Barry ? " 

To my surprise he seemed greatly astonished at this and 
shook his head. I pointed out to him that while Hardie knew 
what was happening, others did not. While we might reason- 
ably suppose that Hardie was working as a sincere Conservative 
in the guise of a Socialist — I did not myself even then share 
such a supposition — I knew of others who were working as 
sincere SociaUsts. The danger I feared was that the Barry 
funds should ever help to familiarize the constituencies with 
Socialism. 

" It seems to me very dangerous and, what is more, very 
wrong," were his last words. Finally, let me say here that there 
has never been a less typical representative of democracy than 
Keir Hardie. He is perhaps the one man in the House of 
Commons who has absolutely nothing in common with the 
average working man. His hatred of everything that belongs 
to his own country, his lack of loyalty, his utter disregard 
for all responsible government, his sentimental ravings over 
Indian Anarchists find no echo in any place, whether it be a 
chapel or a public-house, where working men congregate. 

It is impossible for Hardie to understand the average working 
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man's love of sport or his love of fair play. He is by tempera- 
ment alienated from every popular sympathy— a' fanatical 
mountebank. 

Maltman Barry, who left me many of his private papers, was 
shrewd enough to understand Hardie from the first. 

" He can be treacherous and sullen," said Barry. " But you 
can move him through his weaknesses." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SIR GEORGE LIVESEY. 

IN 1894 the National Free Labour Association had issued 
a manifesto against the Employers' Liability Bill, which as 
drafted would have destroyed the various voluntary Insurance 
Societies and placed difficulties in the way of the men receiving 
compensation for accidents. In fact, it made them sue for that 
which under the voluntary Societies they had hitherto received 
as a right, without delay or costly litigation. 

We denounced the Bill on two grounds chiefly — :the first 
that it was for the benefit of the lawyers, because it would 
cause much litigation; and the second because it would put 
an end to the contributions which the Railway Companies and 
other big Corporations made to the voluntary Societies — 
contributions which in many cases amounted to thousands of 
pounds. 

The manifesto was very extensively circulated as well as 
placarded on the hoardings all over the country, and attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

Amongst others it caught the eye of Mr. (ai:erwards Sir) 
George Livesey, Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, pioneer of the profit-sharing and co-partnership 
system. He sent for me and congratulated me on the manifesto 
and on the stand we were taking on behalf of the independent 
workmen. He said that the organization of Free Labour was 
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the greatest social, economic, and industrial movement of modem 
times and wished it every success— giving his good wishes a 
practical turn by there and then subscribing to our funds ; and 
lending further encouragement by promising that in future his 
Company would engage any extra hands required through us. 

A few weeks elapsed and there was a strike of the bricklayers 
en^)loyed by the South Metropolitan. Our aid was sought, and 
we were able to supply at very short notice all the bricklayers 
they required. 

When their work was finished I received the following letter 
from Mr. Livesey* 

" Your Asaociatfon having assisted this Company by 
supplying them with Bricklayers, I am pleased to be able 
to inform you that the Directors have voted the sum of 
fifty pounds to your funds, and you will receive a cheque 
from the Treasurer in the course of a few days." 

The Star thought it had discovered something sensational 
when it found out that Mr. Livesey had contributed to our 
funds, and twitted him with having done so. He did not reply 
to the paper, but to me, in the following trenchant fashion : 

" 709a, Old Kent Road, 
" London, S.E. 

" 3rd October, 1899. 
" W. CoUison, Esq., 
" Secretary, 

" Free Labour Association. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I have the pleasure to send you a cheque for 
ten pounds, my annual subscription to your Association. 
The Star the other day thought they made a point by 
stating that on one occasion I sent a Subscription. I am 
not ashamed thus to support the Association, for I consider 
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it has been of very great service, both to employers and 
employed, in checking the tyranny of Trades Unionism. 
The strong feeling shown by official Trade Unionists against 
you is the measure of your usefulness and success. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" George Livesey." 

The Fourth Annual Congress of the National Free Labour 
Association was held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.G., and in connection with that I have a reminiscence 
which shows not only the kindly heart, but the breadth of view 
of the late Sir George. 

He was a man who Uked to investigate for himself, and one of 
his favourite amusements was to pay surprise visits to our office 
and register himself as a workman for emplojonent to see how 
we did our work. 

One morning he came to the pigeon-hole of the Free Labour 
Exchange where my Registrar sat, and asked for a form to fill 
up as an Engineer. The Registrar was handing him one when, 
happening to see who it was, I called out : " Don't you know who 
that is ? " Sir George slightly shook his head at me, and I 
took the hint and remained silent. He received the form, 
studied it most intently, and then with the greatest gravity 
proceeded to fill it up — ^giving the most minute details, and 
thoroughly enjoying the whole transaction. 

Having done this to his great satisfaction, he came into my 
office and said : " Let me see, Collison, you are holding your next 
Congress in London, are you not ? " 

" Yes," I repUed. j 

" Of course you will have a civic welcome ? " he asked. 

" I don't know — but I rather expect not." 

" Ah ! " he said, with marked emphasis ; " if you were 
SociaUst trade wreckers, you would have the Lord Mayor in his 
chain of office, and the Aldermen in their Aldermanic gowns, 
and the City Chamberlain and the City Remembrancer and the 
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Town Clerk, and all the rest of the Civic paraphernalia wishing 
you Godspeed. But tell me, how do you manage these Con- 
gresses ? Who and what are these Delegates ? " 

" Well," I replied, " they are all working men, actually working 
at their trade. They leave their work to come up to London 
and attend the Congress. We pay them two da,ys' wages for 
attending and one day for travelling ; and after Congress is 
over they return to their homes and resume their ordinary 
avocation." 

" Is that all ? " he said. 

" Yes, that is all." 

" But I suppose you have seen the Agenda of the recent Trade 
Union Congress." 

" Yes, I know it very well." 

" But part of that Congress comprises three days spent in 
junketings, receptions, dinners, sight-seeing, and so on. What 
provision do you make for your provincial delegates when in 
London for seeing the sights ? I suppose they don't often have 
an opportunity of coming to London ; many perhaps at this 
Congress will be here for the first time ? " 

" No provision at all. Ours is strictly a business Congress. 
It lasts two. days. Each morning at ten o'clock the delegates 
have to sign the attendance book. -Business goes on to one 
o'clock ; we then adjourn for an hour for lujich, and go on again 
till five p.m. After that they can do what they like and go 
where they please, provided always they turn up punctually at 
ten o'clock the next morning for the second day's proceedings. 
We make a great point of punctuality." 

" But surely," he asked, with some surprise, " do not you have 
any convivial gathering ? Why not give them a dinner ? " 

" That," I replied,- " is a question of finance, and our funds 
would not stand it." 

" How much would it cost ? " 

" I can't say. I have never gone into the question of organizing 
such an affair." 
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" Then," he said heartily, "/do it this time at my expense. 
Engage a place and give thenfa jolly good dinner, and see that 
they thoroughly enjoy themselves." 

I thanked him heartily, but, knowing his temperance pro- 
clivities, I said : " What about drinks ? " 

" Why, let the men have what they want, of course, beer or 
spirits, or wine for that matter ; and let the teetotallers have 
what they want. My only stipulation is that they shall enjoy 
themselves." 

I at once called a meeting of the Executive and reported this 
offer to them ; it was gratefully accepted, and they thought it 
would be a courteous and graceful act to ask the founder of 
the feast to be present. This was accordingly done, and I 
received a characteristic reply to this effect : 

" I will not attend the Congress dinner, and you will do 
much better if you always confine your meetings to bond fide 
working men." 

And we always have. 

The dinner was a great success, and Sir George took a lively 
interest in hearing all about it^-no detail seemed' too minute 
for him to hear and discuss ; and from that time onward till 
his lamented death the delegates at the National Free Labour 
Association Congresses were his honoured guests. 

In the summer of 1903 I wrote to Sir George, congratulating 
him upon the stand he had made at the half-yearly meeting of 
shareholders of the South Metropolitan Gas Company for the 
inclusion of two working men upon the Board of Directors. I 
told him that I was much impressed with the efBu:acy of profit- 
sharing and co-partnership as a remedy for the strained relation- 
ship existing between Capital and Labour, and asked him to give 
me some idea as to the progress profit-sharing and co-partnership 
had made in his Company — recognizing in him the pioneer of 
that industrial system- 
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This was his reply : 

" South Metropolitan Gas Company 
" 709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 

"September i8th, 1903. 

"Dear Collison, 

" I brought your letter home to take time to think 
it over, and must say that you will be on the right lines in 
enforcing the truth that working for wages only is certainly 
not calculated to induce men to do their best. Something 
better than this must be evolved if the relations of Employer 
and Employed are to be placed on a thoroughly sound and 
satisfactory footing — ^if, in fact, Capital and Labour are 
to work really together, and do their best for themselves 
and the trade and industry of the Country. 

" This is a most urgent need and, to meet it, the labourer 
must in some way, vars^ng necessarily in various industries, 
be Hfted from the position of a hirehng working for wages 
into that of a partner sharing with his employer in the ups 
and downs and responsibilities of the business. Of course, 
this is simply the ideal, which cannot be attained all at once, 
but it is the point at which to aim. It is no new thought ; 
the great Italian patriot, Mazzini, said that as the industrial 
workers were at one time slaves, then rising a Uttle higher 
were serfs, and are now wage servants, so, still rising in 
position, they are destined hereafter to become partners 
with those who now provide the capital and directing 
power. 

" I am, therefore, very glad to learn that the Free Labour 
Association propose to take a move upward on behalf of 
the Labourer, for it is one thing to fight the Trade, Unions 
and quite an_Qther, and even more necessary, tb show a better 
way for improving the lot of the industrial workers. 

" The South Metropohtan Gas Company and the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company are working on these Unes — the 
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first since 1889 and the other since 1894. The Commercial 
Gas Company started the system in 1901 and the Chester 
and Newport, S. Wales, Gas Companies have also been 
doing the same for several years. The rtesult in the South 
Metropolitan is that now nearly all the employees of all 
ranks are shareholders in the Company. Some four 
thousand of them hold the Company's Ordinary Stock, to 
the value of about one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds, and they have also in deposit with the Company 
about fifty-eight thousand pounds, or over one hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds in all, an average of over forty-five 
pounds per man. The Crystal Palace District Gas Company 
have quite as good a record, but in one particular the South 
Metropolitan is in advance of the smaller Company. The 
shareholding employees have by the Authority of Parliament 
elected two workmen and one clerk to sit on its Board as 
Directors of the Company. The first election took place in 
1898, and the same men have been re-elected from time to 
time, showing that the workmen, having made a satisfactory 
choice, are not fickle-minded, but, having found good men, 
stand by them. 

"This workmen Director system has worked perfectly ; 
nothing whatever has been kept back from them, and they 
have never betrayed the trust ; in fact, those who were 
afraid of the plan are now thorough converts. 

" The Company is now a complete partnership — ^in profits 
and losses, in responsibility and in direction and manage- 
ment, and so far as I can see all are happy and contented ; 
at any rate, there never is the slightest difiiculty or trouble 
of any kind between Employer and Employed. 

"I enclose a painphlet which explains the system; also 
a paper published by the Labour Co-partnership Association. 
We have got beyond simple profit-sharing, and have altered 
our name to Co-partnership recently; but profit-sharing 
was the starting-point and basis of the system. 
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" Year by year there has been a notable improvement 
in the direction of thrift. At, first rather less than half 
the annual bonus was saved ; now nearly the whole is left 
in the hands of the Company. The total bonus of the 
South Metropolitan last June was, for the year, twenty- 
eight thousand pounds-— half of this is, by the rules, invested 
in the Company's Ordinary Stock and half is withdrawable. 
Of the withdrawable half, the employees only withdrew 
seven per cent., that is, only three and a half per cent, of 
the total, or less than one thousand pounds out of twenty- 
eight thousand pounds. The Crystal Palace Company's 
men did even better. This is a triumphant answer to the 
Ubel that English workmen are thriftless — when they are so, 
it is because they have so little inducement and encourage- 
ment to be thrifty. 

" Yours very truly, 

" George Livesey." 

The last time I saw him was on the 15th December, 1904, 
when we both gave evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Trade Disputes and Trade Combinations. He was called first, 
and having finished, waited while I gave mine, and we then left 
the Royal Commissions House at the same time, and walked over 
Westminster Bridge together, talking mostly on Free Labour. 

On parting he shook hands most warmly with me, and said : 
" I sincerely wish the Free Labour movement every success, 
CoUison." 

By his death the National Free Labour Association lost a 
warm and consistent supporter, and the cause of Labour 
generally a true friend. The giant gasometer of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, with which his name will be for 
ever associated, is typical of the monument of reverence and 
esteem existing in the hearts and minds of thousands of men, 
women and children whom he benefited. " These to his 
memory." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE HISTORY OF TILLETT AND THE MANY AGES OF MANN. 

BEN TILLETT is an enigma in many respects — an open 
book in many more. He is an enigma because he is a 
demagogue, with the taste of a sybarite ; a voluptuary with the 
hide of an agitator ; a hypochondriac and a dreamer of dreams 
that never materialize. 

He possesses none of those solid attributes which go to make 
the successful pubhc man, who achieves a dominance over the 
minds of men. He never knew how to labour and to wait. 
Ever grasping at the present shadow of fleeting popularity, he 
lost the substance of future greatness. I hardly think it too 
much to say that the seeds of the mistrust which latterly became 
so pronounced were sown at the very commencement of his 
prosperity, in '89, when the poor derelict " dockers " discovered, 
all too late, that their " victory " was gained, not for their own 
benefit, but for that of healthy and strong agricultural labourers 
who reaped the harvest they had sown. Their share of 
" victory " was starvation, the gutter, the doss-house, the 
workhouse. 

And Tillett was always quite unable to see things in their 
proper perspective. Why did he say, at a meeting at the Great 
Assembly . Hall, Mile End Road, that one of the secrets of the 
Great Dock Strike was that the leaders, John Burns, Tom 
Mann and himself, were all hfe-long total abstaineirs ? Were 
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the thousands of men who sacrificed so much not worth a 
mention ? And was it true ? True ! most true, of John 
Bums. 

The embryo L.C.C. Alderman was born at Bristol in i860, 
and his life up to the age of nineteen may be shortly summed 
up. Having had no regular schooling, at the age of twelve he 
was apprenticed to a fishing-smack owner. Tiring of this in 
six months, he ran away from home and managed to get in 
the school of the training-ship Ganges, afterwards serving in 
the Sealark and Resolution. Being " invalided " from the 
naval service at the age of fifteen, he served three or four years 
in the merchant service as cabin-boy ; and then, at the age of 
nineteen, tramped from Bristol to London, getting his food 
en route as best he could, and on reaching the Metropohs 
obtained employment in the London Docks on various odd 
jobs. 

He at once commenced to improve his mind by studjdng 
social, economic and poUtical subjects, first of all by means 
of the Cobden Club literature and then reading Carlyle and 
Ruskin. He also attended lectures at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, then a great educational centre for East London. 

Although he went to a Congregational Church, he ascribed 
his religion to reading the National Reformer — a curious 
foundation on which to erect the structure of dogmatic faith. 
He also identified himself with the cause of Temperance, and 
joined a Good Templars' Lodge — though not a very active or 
prominent member. Now also commenced his first connection 
with Trade Unionism, for he became a member of the Boot and 
Shoe Operatives' Union. 

All this time ^e was living in a very poor neighbourhood — 
5, Royston Street, Bethnal Green, where he met and wooed 
and won his landlady's daughter. Miss Jane Tompkins. 

When I first met him, he was a man of so insignificant, a 
physique that, had he been among a hundred men asking me 
for employment, he would have been the one I should have 
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omitted to engage. This was the opinion of others, for when 
he apphed at the " Monument " Tea Warehouse for work, he 
was engaged, but only as a sweeper. For this work the pay 
was fivepence per hour, and twenty-five shiUings is the hmit 
of possible weekly earnings. 

Although by now he had moved to another poor street in 
Bethnal Green (Hunslett Street), his wife's mother was still 
with him, and appeared to be the householder, Tillett pa5dng 
her four-and-sixpence a week for his share of the house ; and 
his wife eked out the family purse by working at tooth-brush 
drawing. 

And now occurred the first strike in which Tillett took part, 
where the talents he had cultivated by reading Cobden and 
Ruskin and Carlyle were brought into full play. 

In the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is king, and in 
a mob of uneducated men, the one with any knowledge at all, 
plus ability, is bound to come forward. It was in 1888 that 
a strike took place at the Cutler Street Tea Warehouse. The 
strike was unsuccessful, but one of its immediate results was the 
formation of the Tea Operatives' and General Labourers' Union, 
of which Tillett was made secretary, his emoluments therefrom 
certainly not exceeding seven shillings a week. This strike 
is a memorable one, because John Bums, Dr. Aveling, H. H. 
Champion and Mr. Hyndman took a part in it, and because it 
was the spark that kindled the Great Dock Strike a year later. 

Tillett had managed to get his name boomed as a student 
of labour questions to such effect, that when a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
question of " Sweating," he was one of the witnesses called. 

He has always possessed a virulent vocabulary of violent 
abuse — ^whether he was bom to it or cultivated it matters 
little. He has a remarkable and apparently inexhaustible 
stream of epithets with which to vilify an opponent, and 
doubtless the possibilities of usefulness for agitation in such 
a man were realized by those who were trying to fan the 
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smouldering sparks of discontent among the East End working- 
classes into a flame. This is certain, that he gave up regular 
work and henceforth was to be found at the Dock gates, 
haranguing the organized meetings that were held there daily. 
Here Tillett, despite his ragged attire, worked wonders by his 
violent language among the discontented dockers, whose hearts 
he touched by addressing them as " Fellow Dock Labourers," 
or referring to himself as a " Dock Labourer." 

When the Dock war was declared on August 5th, 1889, and 
the busy wharves and quays of the docks became silent and 
deserted, Tillett already loomed large in the eye of the docker. 
His talent for organization is undoubted. 

The details of that calamitous strike, the effect of which 
East London still feels, though twenty-four years have passed, 
I have- already fully dealt with. Out of it emerged the Dock, 
Wharf and General Labourers' Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Netherlands, of which Tillett was appointed 
General Secretary at a salary of one hundred and sixty pounds a 
year. 

So great was the popularity of the dock leaders, that the 
Times thus describes a scene which took place two days after 
the final end of the strike : 

" Mr. Tillett and Mr. Bums then entered their cab ; 
the Dock Labourers, amid enthusiastic cheers, quickly 
unharnessed the horse and dragged the cab and its occu- 
pants in triumph to the ' Wade's Arms.' " 

From the time that he relinquished regular work to take up 
the trade of Agitator, to the time that he was appointed general 
Secretary of the Dockers' Union, nearly a whole year, Tillett 
had no visible means of subsistence. How^ did he manage to 
support a home and keep himself all this, time? Perhaps the 
other leaders kept him. Equally, perhaps not ! 

Now, away went the ragged coat— it had played its part— 
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and he blossomed out into a completely new outfit ; also he 
took unto himself a private secretary, Clem Edwards — ^then 
a struggling insurance agent, now a barrister-at-law and 
M.P. Ben has not only allowed his compeers to outstrip him, 
but even his subordinates. 

He also moved from Hunslett Street, Bethnal Green, to the 
more respectable Mossford Street, Burdett Road, where his 
house acted as a sort of magnet to the loafers of the East End. 
Whether the soi-disant dock labourer found it inconvenient 
to live in the midst of his constituents now that he had reached 
the land of plenty — for from nothing a week to three pounds 
odd is a big jump — whether many of them called and said, as 
was said a year or two after, " We keep you and starve ourselves " 
— or whether by complaints of the other tenants a hint was 
given that his room was preferable to his company, is not known. 
He left and took a neat little house in the Colworth Road, 
Leytonstone, named " Oakfield." 

In 1891 he contested West Bradford, and was defeated by 
Mr. lUingworth by six hundred votes, and in 1892 the L.C.C. 
conferred the Aldermanic gown upon him. 

He told an audience in Bristol in January, 1893, that he had 
been engaged in a thousand strikes — ^rather a tall order, because, 
supposing he started striking directly he started agitating, at the 
age of twenty, we get an average of eighty strikes a year, or one 
every week and two every other week ; but if we go by his first 
recorded participation in a strike — 1888 — ^we get the abnormal 
average of two hundred a year or four a week. 

So far as can be ascertained, only one of these thousand 
was successful, the Great Dock Strike, and we have seen the 
measure of that success. 

Tillett was the life and soul of the Hull Dock Strike^ — terrible 
in its effects upon the general pubUc, calamitous in the abortive 
results. Never was known a strike to end in a more disastrous 
collapse for the men. During this strike his language was of 
such a character that criminal proceedings were taken in Bristol 
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against him (subsequently removed to the Central Criminal 
Court by writ of certiorari) for incitement to riot. The jury 
found : 



" That he did use the words charged against him, but 
that he did not mean them in the sense alleged by the 
Crown, although they were capable of being taken in that 
sense." 

The result was not, therefore, a complete vindication of the 
pacific character of his eloquence. 

Strike after strike now took place in all parts of the country, 
nearly all of those in which Tillett was the leader being attended 
with disaster for the men. 

In the meantime the feelings of the London dockers had been 
growing steadily but surely against him from the moment the 
results of the Great Dock Strike began to come home to them, 
for, far from ameliorating their condition, the distress became 
keener and more widely spread. The average earnings of the 
docker became less. There was less employment for them, 
and the after-effects of the stagnation of the shipping trade 
during the strike began to make themselves felt. The member- 
ship of the Union rapidly decreased, and grew less and less, till, 
in 1894, it is estimated that in London there were not two 
hundred pajing members out of an original twenty-four 
thousand. 

All this time " The Dockers' Friend," the " Fellow Dock 
Labourer," who had denounced the rich and wealthy classes in 
such unmeasured language, was living in a comfortable house, 
or travelling about the country and staying at the best hotels,' 
receiving from the funds a salary of one hundred and sixty 
pounds a year, besides all travellingjand hotel expenses, and 
also, it is said, fees ranging from three guineas to ten guineas 
for delivering lectures and speeches. Small wonder then that 
the dockers began to lose faith in the Alderman, and that in 
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many parts, hitherto strongholds of Unionism, Free Labour 
predominated. 

We read no more of enthusiastic workmen taking the 
horse out of his cab and dragging it along in triumph. 
On the contrary, we get such excerpts as these from the 
Press : 

" Mr. Ben Tillett did not receive a very hearty reception." 
— Eastern Morning News, August 27, 1892, 

" Was received amidst disorder" (ibid.). 

" When he rose to address the meeting there was not a 
single cheer." — Times, April 12, 1893. 

" Met with a somewhat hostile reception and spoke amid 
continued interruption." — Eastern Morning News, March 7, 
1894. 

" A chorus of groans and questions, varied with supposed 
cat-calls." — Sun, August 25, 1893. 

This sort of thing got on the Alderman's nerves, so when 
the following account of one of his meetings appeared in the 
Morning, he, most ill-advisedly, as will be seen, issued a writ 
for libel. 

" At a meeting at St. Andrew's Hall, Bethnal Green, 
E., on July 26th, 1894, Mr. Alderman Ben Tillett was 
repeatedly interrupted. One man reproached him for 
receiving his salary of three hundred pounds a year and 
riding about on a bicycle while the dockers were starving. 
Mr. Tillett attempted to speak, but was called a ' Dirty 
tyke ' by one of the members of the branch, and the 
speaker angrily retorted that they were not men but 
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. bullies, and that those caiasingv the disturbance were ' Half 
drunk/ remarks which raised indignant protests and 
loud cries of ' Resign I ' Mr. TiUett said he would 
expose the ringleaders in their branches, but this threat 
was receJA^ed with derisive laughter and jeers, and further 
taunts of ' We keep you and starve ourselves.' Mr. 
TiUett again endeavoured to continue his address ; but 
the meeting rose in a body and began to close round the 
platform, whereupon the Chairman declared the meeting 
closed, and Mr. TiUett left the haU surrounded by his 
friends." — ^The Morning, July 27, 1894. 

The trial of the action took place in 1895, Mr. WiUis, Q.C. 
(afterwards a County Court Judge) appearing for the Plaintiff 
and Mr. Edward Carson for the Defendant. I was retained by 
the Morning newspaper at this trial, as my well-kept records 
of the speeches of TiUett were being utiUzed by the defence, 
and I occupied a seat at the soUcitors' table, just in front of 
counsel. At the commencement of the proceedings, Mr. WiUis 
objected to my presence there, saying that I was neither 
Solicitor, nor Plaintiff nor Defendant. But Mr. Carson said 
my presence there was necessary to him, as I had been investi- 
gating matters and preparing evidence for the Defendant 
newspaper, and the Judge directed that I should remain where 
I was. 

Plaintiff having given evidence, was subjected to cross- 
examination, the questions put to him consisting mainly of 
quotations from reports, speeches of his own, from cuttings 
with which I had supplied Defendant. And but of his own 
mouth came his condemnation. 

These are the sort of deadly questions that were put by Mr. 
Carson, in that inimitable Irish brogue of Ms : 

Q. Did you say that Sir Henry le Marchant had been one 
of the most active of the crimps ? 

A. Yes 
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Q. And did you mean it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say that even Judges were not above judging 
according to a good dinner, and that it was money first and 
law afterwards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you believe it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say that Mr. Charles Wilson was a good man 
to do dirty work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say that Mr. Gladstone's mind was like an open 
sewer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you believe it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That CoUison had been cognizant of, or connived at, every 
crime under the sun, even up to murder^ in his efforts to undo 
the Trade Unionism of this country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you beUeve it ? 

A. Yes. 

With withering scorn, Mr. C&rson said to the Jury : 

" Gentlemen, think of it I Here is a man, who on his 
own admission has spent his life in vilifying and libelling 
everybody who has ventured to disagree with him. And 
now he has the effrontery to come to you and ask for 
a verdict and damages for language in a responsible 
newspaper which is mildness itself compared with his 
own." 

And when the Judge rubbed it in by pointing out to the Jury 
that the Plaintiff had admitted using language which he (the 

17* 
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Judge) described as " low and scurrilous," -there was no doubt 
as to the verdict. 

The Associate: Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon your 
verdict ? 

The Foreman : We are. 

The Associate : Do you find for the Plaintiff or the 
Defendant ? 

The Foreman : For th6 Defendant. 

Mr. Carson : Then I ask for judgment with costs. 

The Judge: Certainly. 

A little article on this action, which appeared in the New- 
castle Daily Leader, is worth reproducing because of its damning 
incisiveness : 

" The action, was a prepostergus one, and it affords 
another illustration of how, under the present libel laws, 
newspapers may be involved in costly proceedings for 
what is held even by a jury to be fair criticism. It is 
true that in the present case Mr. Tillett has been ordered 
to pay the costs of the case, but the expense to a news- 
paper of conducting such an action is largely in excess 
of any amount which can be recovered. The case arose 
out of a comment upon a meeting which was addressed 
by Mr. Tillett. The most damaging part of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Tillett was that in which he allowed that he 
had used language described by the Judge as ' low and 
scurrilous,' in regard to a number of people to whom he 
had been opposed. When a man enters into pubUc hfe, 
especially if it be of the kind in which Mr. Tillett has shone, 
he must be prepared to give and take. For a speaks 
who has become notorious for his strong language in 
reference to his opponents, Mr. Tillett preserves an abnormal 
sensitiveness to criticism." 
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It is good sport to see the engineer "hoist with his own 
petard," and it is equally good sport to see the agitator, when he 
seeks redress at the Law Courts for Ubel, hoist with his own 
unbridled and vituperative language. We have seen it in the 
cases of Wilson and Tillett. 

Still they are with us. Still do they flaunt themselves un- 
abashed and unashamed. Far from learning anything from 
the experience of the past, Tillett has been more violent still, 
culminating his efforts by inciting twenty thousand men on 
Tower Hill, during the Transport Workers' Strike, to join in the 
blasphemous prayer : " God, strike Lord Davenport dead." 

The cry of the man in the crowd in 1894, " We keep you 
and starve ourselves," is as true to-day as it was then. When 
will the worker learn that it is his hard-earned gains that pay 
for the paint and varnish that make these figure-heads pre- 
sentable ? 

That is a history of Tillett as I know him. That is the side 
of Tillett which I have always seen, but on the evidence of 
mutual friends I am ready to admit that there is another side 
to Tillett, although this side does not really affect his pubhc 
career. 

They tell me that he is essentially a poet and an artist, a 
man of great fascination and brilliant parts. Authors and 
journahsts, from Mr. Horatio Bottomley to Mr. Frank Harris, 
who was once Editor of the Saturday Review, are his intimates 
and admirers. The young poet, Richard Middleton, who 
committed suicide in Brussels some two years ago in poverty, 
and whose works were afterwards published and immediately 
went through five or six editions, was deeply attached to Tillett, 
and received most kindly treatment from him. Ladies of the 
stage join with the artists and journalists in admiration of his 
talents, and one made herself ridiculous some time ago by an- 
nouncing that he had refused a Knighthood 1 Again, a noveUst 
of my acquaintance, who belongs to the old-fashioned type of 
Tory and hates Liberalism and SociaUsm most whole-heartedly. 
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regards the personality of Tillett as the one saving clause of 
the " Parties of Progress." 

All this I believe to be true. I simply set it down in fairness 
to the mart, but it has nothing to do with the Tillett with whom 
I am concerned. I give him every credit for his love of litera- 
ture and learning, and I wish he had kept his power of fascina- 
tion for that artistic and literary public which so dearly loves 
a romantic personality. In which case we should have been 
well rid of a dangerous, unstable demagogue, who has fattened 
upon ignorance and spent his life fomenting class hatred. 

I may as well here give a little thumb-nail sketch of another 
dangerous dertiagogue who, with Tillett, is isolated from the 
trust and the affections of the official Labour Party. This is 
Tom Mann, who has lately returned to a certain prominence 
in the affairs of Labour by his advocacy of Syndicalism, 

The first we hear of Tom Mann is as a convert of Henry 
George in 1882. From a Nationalizer of land he soon passed 
to Socialism, joining the Social Democratic Federation in 1885, 
and lecturing at the street corners for them. He then joined 
the " Shop Hours' League," afterwards helping the Gas Stokers, 
and then taking a leading part in the memorable Dock Strike 
of 1889. 

In quick succession he became the paid President of the 
Dockers' Union, Secretary of the London Reform Union, 
Royal Commissioner to investigate the conditions of Labour, 
1893, and Trade Union Congress delegate, when, in company 
with Keir Hardie, who was then subsidized by Maltman Barry 
the Conservative Agent, he attacked Henry Broadhurst for 
supporting the millionaire capitalisti Brunner Mond. London 
did not take kindly to his Reform Union, and he resigned from 
that in order to stand for the Secretaryship of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, but was hopelessly beaten by Mr. Anderson. 
He had thoughts of joining the Church, but was dissuaded from 
doing so, and was known for some time afterwards as the 
" Almost-persuaded Parson." He took up the Secretaryship 
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of the Independent Labour Party instead, and contested Colne 
Valley as a Socialist. He was nominated for the Secretaryship 
of the Trade Union Congress at Norwich, September, 1894, and 
was again hopelessly beaten. 

The Socialists and Trade Unionists rallied round him and 
enabled him to depart for Australia, where he became in turn 
Trade Union agitator and Socialist lecturer. 

In Australia he found that he could not generate enthusiasm 
for violent upheavals in the minds of people. The conditions of 
life being so easy, and work generally so plentiful, the revo- 
lutionary Socialist has a hard row to hoe " down under." 

Failing as a Trade Union strike fomenter and Socialist 
lecturer, he thought he would try farming, but nobody seemed 
to think it necessary to buy his silence with a farm. 

He regretfully left the Antipodes, and his friends had to 
subscribe his passage money, not his enemies. On his way 
home he alighted in South Africa, thinking there he might 
find a soft place on which to lay his head, but a little experience 
showed him that they wanted him there less than any man alive. 
So on he came to England, a beaten man. 

Here he found a country ripe for strikes, and in this swirl 
of things he made himself as much at home as an eel which, 
after a life-long stay in an inland water-hole, makes its long 
journey overland, finds the flowing water once again, and sets 
out on its final and mysterious journey to its native element, 
the sea. 

He returned to England as the apostle of Syndicalism— the 
great Universal strike, and its Universal ruin for everyone 
except Tom Mann and other Labour leaders. Once Mann 
deluded the poor worker with watered beer, which may have 
done more good than harm, but if so, it was unintentional ; 
now he tries intentionally to delude them with dangerous 
revolutionary doctrines, than which nothing could be more 
harmful to them. In 1912 he was sentenced to six months' 
hard labour for the Syndicalist "Don't Shoot" speech, and 
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at last achieved the crown of mart5n:dom which he so ardently 
desired. There are other things about Tom Mann besides these 
incidents, but to enumerate them would serve no useful purpose 
in this book. 

Nothing have I set down in malice about Tillett or Mann. 

But as they avowedly seek to be our governors, it is in our 

interests that we should know them, so that we may be prepared 

for the character of their dominion over our destinies — ^when 

. the day comes t 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE STRIKE COURTEOUS — A BOUVERIE STREET BOURNVILLE — 
THE STRIKE DOMESTIC. 

I HAVE a few pleasant and even amusing strike experiences 
to relieve the deadly monotony of stone-throwing and 
other Trade Union arguments. There was once a famous 
battle in which the French and English armies were as 
remarkable for their courtesy to one another as they were for 
their valour. I remembered this when I found myself opposed 
once by an army of polite pickets. 

I have also had some very amusing experiences in a half- 
spirited lock-out in Fleet Street, and I once broke a domestic 
strike in Hull. 

Let us take the first affair. 

On the morning of February gth, 1907, I received a wire 
telling me that there was a strike among the moulders of Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, and asking me if I could supply the places 
of the men who had " come out." A large part of the day was 
spent in telegraphing and learning the exact position of things, 
the number of men required, and other very necessary par- 
ticulars, and eventually I agreed to be in Liverpool the 
next morning prepared to meet the Employers and save the 
situation. 

Accordingly I was at the offices of the Engineering Employers' 
Association, Lord Street, Liverpool, and was met by Mr. 
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Buchanan, of the Caledonia Iron Works, who, having exfJlained 
the nature of the strike to me, said : 

" Now, Mr. CoUison, what can you do for us ? " 

" It is hardly what I can do for you so much," I replied, 
" as what you can do for my men." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean this ! I am prepared to put one hundred Free Labour 
moulders into the various foundries of Liverpool and Birken- 
head as soon as you are prepared to receive them." 

" But we are prepared to receive them now ! " 

" Pardon me, these men will be strangers, coming into a 
strange town, and it's for you to take steps to protect them from 
the pickets. You don't suppose," I added, " that the strikers 
will stand still and see Free Labour imported to take their 
places without giving a lot of trouble ? — and the firms that 
require the men must see to it that they are properly housed, 
fed, and protected when once on their premises." 

" Is that really necessary ? " he asked. 

" Indispensable," I returned bluntly. 

" Well," he said, " I am the largest founder in the district, 
but there are some small ones, where, perhaps, only a father 
and his sons or two men are employed. In those cases the 
difficulties of housing will be great." 

" Let us quite understand each other," I said. " My job 
finishes when I have suppUed and placed in the various 
foundries the competent men. Having done that, it's for you 
to keep them there ; and if you don't take proper precautions 
you will lose them, and that will be wasting your money and 
my time. I have had a lot of experience, and I tell you right 
here and now that if you want to win you must house and feed 
the men." 

His reply was to ask me to attend a meeting of the Employers 
at two o'clock. 

I did so, and was surprised to find that out of the thirty 
iron foundries in Liverpool and Birkenhead there were only 
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about half a dozen connected with the Association, and the 
first request Mr, Buchanan made to me very nearly finished 
the business so far as I was concerned, 

" Mr. CoUison," he said, " I want you to go round with the 
Secretary to the various foundries and persuade the employers 
to lock out their men." 

" What ! " I said. " I have come here to break a strike — 
not to organize the Employers. That should abready have been 
done. I thought when you wired me that I was coming to 
meet a solid body of Employers who meant to fight. This 
preliminary organization should have been perfected before 
ever you fetched me down here." ; 

" I am with you there," he said smoothly ; " but now 
that you are here do your best for us. Don't let us split 
straws." 

He was quite right. So I made the round of various Foundries 
and arranged for a further^ meeting, at which nearly the whole 
of the Employers concerned were represented, and a uniform 
policy of locking-out was decided upon ; and I arranged (as I 
thought) with those firms who were able to find accommodation 
inside their works for housing and feeding the men. 

I then instructed the various Registrars of our Free Labour 
Exchanges to bring the necessary number of men to Liverpool, 
and wired for our Travelling Inspector, Mr. Hunter, to join me ; 
arid he having done so, we took up our headquarters at 6, Lord 
Street. 

When the first contingent of moulders arrived, the Employers 
were sitting in Committee, . so I took the men in two railway 
omnibuses to be interviewed by them. 

Of course, the strikers had got wind of our presence, and about 
one hundred and fifty of their pickets were at the Station, fifty 
of whom on bicycles followed the buses. I was prepared for 
this, however, and had suppUed myself with a pound of tin-tacks, 
half of which I handed to Mr. Hunter ; so he on one bus 
and I on the other strewed our path with them, and to the 
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accompaniment of a series of explosions soon had the pleasure of 
seeing the cyclist corps of pickets placed out of action. 

We arrived at the of&ces of the Employers' Association and 
found that they had brought their foremen with them. On 
looking at the latter I was not at all impressed with them as 
a whole. 

It has been an indispensable part of my training to find out 
by a glance whether a man was well disposed, ill disposed or 
lukewarm. I saw that few of the foremen were well dis- 
posed, most of them lukewarm, and some actually hostile 
to me, so without beating about the bush I said to the 
employers : 

" Gentlemen, the pickets and a howling mob of idlers are 
outside. My men have come here to work under great diffi- 
culties. They are wiUing to face those difficulties, but I am not 
wilhng that their work should be upset by foremen whose sjrm- 
pathies are obviously with the strikers. I suggest to you plainly 
that there are such foremen here now, and that they should be 
sent away for a holiday till this trouble is over. They will only 
be in the way here. You have made up your minds to run 
your works with Free Labour, and Free Labour is entitled to' 
fair play ; which it will not get if your foremen are allowed 
to put obstacles in their way." 

Several of the foremen protested their unswerving devotion 
to their employers. 

" Ah," I said, " talk is cheap. If you are sincere take my 
men through the pickets to your different foundries and become 
responsible for their safe conduct." 

Those whom I suspected of S3mipathy with the strikers 
crumpled up at this practical suggestion. 

I knew they would not accept my proposal when I made it, 
and I also knew that there was a back exit from the Associa- 
tion's offices leading into another street of which the pickets 
were ignorant. The employers having decided that the first 
batch should go to the Caledonia Works, we took our men out 
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this way, and were well inside the works while the pickets and 
mob were raging and howling in Lord Street. 

We were expecting a contingent of moulders from Glasgow, 
when we received news that a foundry at Birkenhead, which 
casts the forgings and turbines for the largest shipbuilding and 
engineering yard in Birkenhead, were on the point of acknow- 
ledging defeat if they could not get outside men in, as their 
work in hand was so important. So we telephoned them about 
the time we would be there with the men, thinking that inti- 
mation would be sufficient to enable them to make the necessary 
arrangements for the men's accommodation as previously 
agreed upon. Mr. Hunter and myself then made for Lime 
Street Station, and met the men and put them into a 
specially large omnibus we had chartered for the occasion. 
Then, to make assurance doubly sure, we had no changing 
at the ferry, but took the men over in the bus just as they 
were. 

Upon reaching the other side we found the pickets there in 
large numbers. We drove round about the streets, up and down, 
and in and out, till we had thoroughly tired them out. Then 
we drove up to the works, where, instead of finding the employer 
and some of his foremen or assistants awaiting us as we expected, 
we foimd only one old decrepit night watchman. To him I 
said : " We have got twenty men here." 

" All right, sir, I will take their names and addresses, and then 
they will apply for work in the morning at six o'clock, in the 
usual way." 

" Nonsense," I repHed. " These men have come all the way 
from Glasgow ; they have been in the train eight or nine hours 
and have had no grub. They are wanting a good feed, some 
tpbacco, and a good bed." 

" I have got no instructions at all," he said ; and he then 
began to take their names. 

By this time the pickets had come up and the position was 
getting desperate ; so, finding there was a telephone in the 
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office, I asked Mr. Hunter to ring up Mr. Jenkins, of Neptune 
Street, Birkenhead, a member of the Employers' Committee, 
and explain to him the situation. In the meantime I went 
out to the pickets and said : 

" I will let you have five minutes' talk with these men. If 
you can persuade them that they were brought in under false 
pretences, or if you can induce them to leave us, I will let 
them go." 

They started talking ; and offered them free membership of 
the Moulders' Union and their railway fare back to Glasgow, 
but it was of no avail. The men stood firm, although one of 
them wavered and asked for five pounds and their railway fare. 
But that was not considered. 

By this time Mr. Jenkins had arrived and expressed pretty 
strong opinions about the way we had been " left," " which," 
he said, " will have to be fought out at a meeting of the Em- 
ployers to-ihorrow." 

" Yes," I said, " but what about these men to-night j that 
is my important trouble, I must put them somewhere ? " 

Into the bus we got again and drove round Birkenhead, and 
at length found a coffee house willing to take them, in ; here we 
left them, having given them some bottles of beer and tobacco 
and made arrangements for a good supper, with bed and break- 
fast next morning. 

Although we were back again at four o'clock a.m. next day, 
the pickets had got at them during the night, and some of 
them had been persuaded to join the Union. 

The weather was very cold during the time of this strike, 
and the pickets used to say to me, " Can't we go home, Mr. 
Collison, and have a warm ? " 

What this ineant was that by sa)ring " yes," I gave an 
honourable undertaking that in their absence I would not try 
and run any fresh men. Frequently in response to such an 
appeal I would say : " Yes, you have been good boys, run oft 
home." Away they would go, perfectly certain that I would 
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take no undue advantage of their absence ; for I recognized 
that they were paid to keep men out, just as I was- paid to get 
them in ; and having given the imphed promise by simply saying 
" Yes," I never went back on my word. This estabUshed a 
good state of feeling between us, though all the time neither 
of us failed in our respective duties. There is still sometimes 
a little courtesy in industrial warfare. 

The strike lasted just four weeks, and then the Uttion 
collapsed -; and we left with the satisfactory knowledge that we 
had firmly est^hshed the " open shop " in Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. 

To show the excellent relations existing on this occasion 
between Free Labour and the pickets, when Mr. Hunter and 
myself arrived at Lime Street Station en route for London, 
there were about fifty pickets present to give us a send off. 
I shook hands with them all round and invited them into the 
refreshment room, and we all had a drink together. When we 
entered our carriage, they followed and stood around talking to 
us till the train started. As it began to move they took off 
their caps and gave us three hearty cheers. " Good-bye, Mr. 
ColUson," they shouted; " you have put up a good fight and 
fought clean and clever," and we left Liverpool with this fare- 
well ringing in our ears. 

Thus we left, not only with all the honours of war, but with 
the best feeling of good fellowship between us and the opponents 
we had vanquished. 

And now for Labour in the Bouverie Street Bournville. 

There had been a long and bitter struggle between the 
London Society of Compositors and the Master Printers ; the 
former demanding that composing machines should be absolutely 
under the command of their own members, and should be 
worked under such conditions alone as the Trade Union thought 
proper to permit. 

This was simply a revival of the old Broadhead spirit at 
Sheffield many years ago ; with this difference, that whereas 
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the Broadhead methods were to break up the machinery, 
the London Society of Compositors did the same thing 
by confinyig it to the manipulation of spiecially interested 
operators. 

The Daily News was in the vortex of this struggle, and so 
resented the aggressive methods and spirit of the Society that 
it made a memorable and bold dash for freedom, and a successful 
one too. But as the slave creeps back to his den and resumes 
his fetters, so did the Bouverie Street Bournville, having tasted 
the sweets of freedom, eagerly seek for, and resume, the gyves 
it had so lately cast aside. 

The history of this short bid for freedom is soon told. The 
Daily News preferred to pay their printers a regular weekly wage 
rather than by the " piece." The Compositors' Union arbi- 
trarily refused even to consider a time rate, and declined to 
meet the Master,s except on the understanding that that point 
and others were banished from the area of discussion. 

Then the Daily News thought it time to act, and determined 
to do so secretly and promptly. So they got into communica- 
tion with Free Labour and made the following arrangement. 
There was to be an advertisement for Compositors for a London 
daily and no other particulars, and appUcations were to be 
sent to the Box numbers of the various newspapers. 

In connection with this strike we carried out an interesting 
experiment in order to test the Labour Market. We advertised 
for printers in three different ways : for Union men, for strictly 
non-Union men, and simply for men. To our gratification we 
received a large number of non-Union applications, demonstrating 
that there was plenty of first-class printers' workmen on the 
keen look out. The suitable ones were written to and an 
appointment made to meet them. Then, while the Daily News 
compositors were sleeping the sleep of the moderately just — the 
undisturbed repose of the man who thinks that he is absolutely 
indispensable — the new men who were to take their places were 
escorted ^o the Daily News. 
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As to how the Free Labour men disported themselves, that 
is best told in the language of the Daily Mail : 

" Not the least difficulty was experienced in producing 
the paper. The new staff were at their posts at the usual 
starting hour. The linotype machines were ready with 
their gas jets burning beneath the molten metal of which 
the lines of type are cast ; and the old Overseer set the 
work going as if nothing had happened, 

" The new men fell into the ways of the office at once ; 
the ■ copy ' was set up as speedily as had been done before ; 
column after column of type was produced at the usual 
rate of speed, and pages were made up for stereotyping 
at the scheduled time. Indeed, an air of satisfied calm 
pervaded Bouverie Street all night ; inside and outside the 
building there was no sign of lock-out or change." 

Then the-usual staff presented themselves at the office at the 
ordinary time, only to find their places filled by Free Labour. 

By a curious coincidence this occurred on the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of the first production of the Daily News, the re- 
placed and discomfited " society " men receiving the regular 
mipimum of two weeks' salary of two pounds eight shillings, 
supplemented by a voluntary gift of the average excess earnings 
of each man ; this amounting to about one hundred pounds. 

With such secrecy had Free Labour worked, that not even 
the " father of the Chapel " had the shghtest prevision of the 
surprise in store, and Mr. Bowerman, the Secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors, professed to be greatly astonished. 

" We have heard nothing of the matter for nine or ten 
months," he said to an interviewer from the Daily Mail. 

And yet there had been signs and portents of the coming 
cataclysm had he cared to see them. The Chairman of the 
Masters' Federation, at their annual meeting, had said gravely : 
It is impossible that the dispute in London can be allowed 
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to go on indefinitely." And that same warning had been 
trumpeted into their ears many times during the previous two 
years. 

Many years ago Punch produced a celebrated cartoon during 
the controversy that raged round the ''.Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill." The cartoon represented Lord John Russell as a small 
hooligan running away from a wall on which he had jiist written 
" No Popery." 

So with the Bouverie Street Bournville. They were being 
penalized, as the Manager said, by the London Society of 
Compositors, and so he paid forty-three of them one hundred 
pounds, and imported Free Labour to get rid of the- penalization. 
For a little while the Daily News basked in the sunshine of 
liberty— had thrown away the collar that choked and pinched, 
and exchanged it for the collar that was comfortable. But 
when John Burns offered his services as mediator, the Directors 
and the men had an amicable tea together, and the Manager, 
" looking radiantly happy," told the Daily Chronicle ; 

" We appreciate the service which Mr. Burns has rendered 
and it is satisfactory to know that the trouble ia definitely 
settled. We have just^jiaid of£ the Non-Society men, 
numbering between forty and fifty, who took the places of 
the old composing stalf, and altogether they have taken 
away some four thousand pounds, representi|ig six months' 
wages, according to agreement. 

" All the old hands have recommenced work this evening. 
The directors had tea with them, and talked the matter 
over in amicable fashion. And all the old compositors 
stait work afresh in the best of spirits." 

It is a humorous fact to which I have often publicly 
referred, that the Bouverie Street Boumville pretends to be 
hostile both to Protection and Free Labour, knowing all the 
while that its Proprietor has made thousands out q1 protected 
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cocoa, which he spent on employing free labour when it suited 
his purpose. ; 

In 1 910, the Shipping Strike, started by the notorious Joseph 
" Havelock " Wilson, rapidly spread from port to port, riverside 
workers, dock labourers, coal porters, and stevedores coming 
out in sympathy. Indeed, it was an exact rephca of the Hull 
Dock Strike, 1893, and was' commenced for the purposes of 
resuscitating the many moribund organizations brought intq 
being by that "Strike, and of obtaining new members. The 
success of this strike was in no way due to its promoters. Indeed, 
they were surprised and embarrassed by the Frankenstein 
they had created. 

The strike met with its initial success in Hull, the very port 
which, since the inception of the National Free Labour Associa- 
tion, had been a stronghold of Free Labour. Why was this ? 
The answer is simple. The men of a former generation, the 
founders and builders-up of big shipping firms, after their 
disastrous and costly experience of the New Trade Unionism in 
1893, fostered and encouraged Free Labour by every means in 
their power. 

They saw its infinite capacities for industrial peace and the 
consequent continued, undisturbed and punctual operation of 
their important industries. 

Free Labour held meetings weekly or fortnightly ; its prin- 
ciples were promulgated broadcast. Harry Smith, the accred- 
ited District Secretary of the National Free Labour Association, 
was in charge of its direction, and knew all about Stevedoring, 
Lightering and Dock Labouring. He was a favourite with all 
classes of workers, and tyrannous Trade Unionism had to hide 
its head. 

But in 1909 a new generation came into power which ignored 
the practices and experiences of its progenitors and predecessors. 
Combining poUtics with business, and relying on their immature 
judgment, scorning the costly lessons of the past, they either 
ignored Free Labour or poured cold-Abater upon it. 

18* 
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Harry Smith, the pioneer of Free J,abour in Hull, the man 
of experience, a true and devoted friend to the cause, loyal to the 
core, and the soul of honesty and integrity, in whose hands the 
funds of the men were as safe as in any bank, was replaced by 
an old soldier who had served in Mr. Clive Wilson's squad in the 
Boer War. In taking over the men from Harry Smith, he also 
took over the care of the funds, and ultimately absconded with 
the money. 

The propaganda work and fortnightly meetings were aban- 
doned, and Ben Tillett openly boasted that through the apathy 
of the Hull Shipowners, the Dockers' Union had come into its 
own again in that port. 

If only Lord Nunburnholme and Mr. Arthur Wilson could 
know that their many years of arduous work and ungrudging 
support of Free Labour had ended thus, they would turn in 
their graves. 

The last strike in Hull I defeated was a domestic " strike in a 
tea-cup," which lasted exactly one night. 

In ordinary circumstances Harry Smith was a very domesti- 
cated man, who always spent his evenings at home ; but on the 
occasion of one of my visits there had been a strike of Fitters 
and Turners at Messrs. Rose, Downs and Thompson's Engineering 
Works. This necessitated a long conference between Smith 
and myself, so that it was midnight before he left me to go home. 

Arriving there he found the house in darkness. He knocked 
first softly, and then louder and louder still, but his knocking 
had the curious effect of waking the people in the neighbouring 
houses, who began to put their heads out of their windows in 
alarm. 

At length one tremendous and prolonged fantasia on the knocker 
brought the partner of his joys and sorrows to the bedroom 
window, and this colloquy ensued : 

" What do you want ? " 

" Want" to come in, my dear." 
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" Where have you been till this time at night ? " 

" I've been with Mr. CoUison at the Club, discussing 

the strike." 
" Oh, discussingi the strike, have you ? Well, now you 

can go back to the Club and discuss the lock-out — ^you won't 

get in here to-night." 

And she meant it too. All his expressions of regret fell on 
deaf ears. 

I was sound asleep when the night porter came to my room 
and said that a Mr. Harry Smith was downstairs and wanted 
to see me. I bade him to show him to my room. 

Never shall I forget the comical sight of his rueful face as he 
sat down on the edge of the bed, telling me in lugubrious tones 
his wife's message to me. How I laughed, to be sure I 

Next morning I was out betimes to see his wife and explain 
matters to her. I gave her no chance of upbraiding me, for I 
opened the ball by saying : " Good-morning, Mrs. Smith ; 
you refused to let your husband in last night, because he was 
talking strike business to me. Well, I am glad that it was a 
Free Labourer's wife who was thus able to give her husband a 
practical lesson on the discomforts of a lock-out." 

She joined me in a hearty laugh, and I knew that the domestic 
strike had been defeated. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FREE LABOUR AND POLITICS. 

ALTHOUGH I have myself in a private capacity done a 
fair share of pohtical work, I have always refused to stand 
for either, Parliamentary or Municipal honours ; and for eighteen 
years I had consistently set my face against the National Free 
Labour Association taking any share in politics, although many 
invitations had been extended, and many inducements held out 
to do so. But the depision in the " Taf£ Vale " Case had results 
in 1906 little dreamed of by either parties to the suit, or even' 
by the learned Judges who pronounced the decisions of the 
various Courts which adjudicated upon it. 

Not at once, but by slow degrees, the Trade Union Agitator 
discovered that if this decision remained the settled law of the 
land, his occupation was gone. Of what avail was it to organize 
and advise strikers, if the corollaries of picketing, violence and 
intimidation were done away with ? 

His only hope, therefore, lay in securing an alteration of the 
law, and any such alteration must come, from the Liberals, 
in 1904 a broken and discredited party, looking to a long 
series of years of exclusion from office ; while in power, there 
was a strong Conservative Government, recently returned by an 
overwhelming popular vote, with little or no S5mipathy with 
Socialistic Trade Unionism, and certainly with no intention of 
specially legislating for their benefit. 

278 
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So he accepted the inevitable and bided his time ; organizing 
his political forces in readiness for the next election, when he 
meant to run as many Labour Candidates as possible, hoping 
for suificient success to be able to force any Government to 
reverse the nauseous decision. 

In this policy he succeeded beyond his anticipations. Not that 
at the General Election of 1906 the v0ter loved Labour-SociaUsm 
more, but that it loved Tariff Reform less. Any Candidate who 
shouted " Your food is in danger 1 " could get in ; and the Labour 
Candidate shouted with the loudest, and went to Westminster 
forty-eight strong. And the " Trades Disputes Act " was the 
immediate result. So wisdom was justified of her children. 

The growing domination of Trade Unionism in 1910, in the 
counsels of the Liberal Government, was of so menacing a char- 
acter to Free Labour, that the executive determined to take the 
opinion of the delegates on the subject at the Eighteenth Annual 
Congress. Accordingly I moved the following resolution : 

" That this Congress of Free Labour representatives, 
in view of the determined attempts made in Parliament by 
the so-called Labour Party to introduce Socialistic legisla- 
tion, beHeves the time has arrived for united political 
action on the part of patriotic, independent, and Free Labour 
wage-earners, and instructs the General Secretary to convene 
during the coming year general meetings of members and 
support^s in London and the important provincial cities, 
for the purpose of going into poUtics, in opposition to 
legislative enactments directly tending to stultify the 
natural operation of economic laWs in favour of a class, 
and injurious and unjust to the community at large." 

In moving this resolution I said : 

" We protest against the pohtical terrorism of organized 
Labour. 
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" We wish to prove to political parties that the voting 
power of the working classes is outside the ranks of organized 
labour, and is to be found in the eleven miUion adult male 
workers who do not bow the knee to either Trade Unionism 
or Socialism. 

" We believe the time has arrived for organizing this 
Non-Union labour vote to its true, logical, practical, and 
practicable end — namely, freedom of expression in the 
election of members of Parliament — and call upon the 
Associations' entire membership, and all sympathizers, to 
co-operate in furtherance of these objects at the forthcoming 
General Election. 

" Our incursion into politics will be based on the noble 
lines so well portrayed by Lord Macaulay : 

' Then none were for the Party : 
Then all were for the State." 

And if we can do anything to free industry from the shackles 
and trammels of despotic Trade Unionism, which is daily 
bowing the knee to the false gods of Socialism, then we shall 
have the proud feehng that the passing of this resolution 
marked a bright epoch in England's industrial history. 

" Free Labour must never degenerate into an organization 
of Political Scavengers ; we attach ourselves to no party ; 
but our enemies have captured- the legislative machine. 
Hence this fight I There is a notion in the minds of some 
poUticians that the Labour vote is within the ranks of 
organized labour, and can be transferred from one party to 
another by squaring the leaders. That notion is as false 
as it is dishonourable. 

" The Labour vote — the real Labour vote — is as reliable 
and stable as is the vote of any class in the country. It is 
customary, just before elections, for Sociahstic Labour 
leaders to put themselves forward as controlling the Labour 
vote, and to be ready to bargain for its delivery ; but they 
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are never able to ' deliver the goods.' There is no vote 
in the country that is less deliverable, and whoever tries 
to bargain for or deliver it is either a fool or rogue. 

" One fact stands out prominently from the results 
of the Osborne Judgment : Trade Union workers have not 
sufficient confidence in their Socialist leaders to pay 
voluntarily for their maintenance in Parliament, and the 
leaders have therefore to go out into the highways and 
solicit voluntary subscriptions for their ' Special General 
Election Fund.' What an exposure of the weakness 
of Socialism and Trade Unionism. Voluntary subscrip- 
tions from Trade Union members would not support half 
a dozen representatives, but no doubt they will find a 
Carnegie or a Cadbury to come forward and again find a 
financial basis for their political operations. It was an 
admitted fact that so long as the Osborne Judgment holds, 
moderate Trade Unionists cannot be taxed for the further- 
ance of a policy they detest, and the Socialists' threat to 
coerce the Government to alter the law makes it an im- 
perative duty for Free Labour to make its voice heard, and 
its influence felt at the polling booths. 

" The organization of Free and Independent Labour 
on political lines as opposed to Trade Union Socialism 
must be regarded as one of the most significant economic 
and industrial movements of modern times. And when 
States are in danger from the default of misguided factions, 
they can only be extricated from peril by combined and 
concentrated action invoked and vivified by the will of 
the people. 

" This new movement on our part should have the 
support of every citizen who is awakening to the realization 
of the array of evils which, under the guise of labour 
organizations, threaten to further impair British Industry, 
and to that insidious legislation which, securing irresponsi- 
bility for Trade Unionism, is undermining those common 
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principles of individual liberty and property rights which 
are the common possession of the Enghsh-speaking 



race. 



Although this resolution was carried unanimously, there 
were not wanting delegates who said that the' Parliament then 
sitting had only been returned nine months and that a General 
Election was a pretty, remote chance. But of all the uncer- 
tainties of this uncertain world there is nothing quite so uncertain 
as politics, and with regard to them I agree with Cromwell's 
advice to his men, " Trust in Providence, but keep ypur powder 
dry." In political circles there was more than a strong sus- 
picion that if the Committee of the leaders of both parties on 
the House of Lords failed to come to an agreement, Mr. Asquith 
would spring a surprise Election on the country, to which 
suspicion much strength was given by the fact that Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr, T. P. O'Connor were in America and Canada 
respectively on a collecting tour for the Irish Parliamentary 
FundT and with a Liberal Government in office dependent on 
the Irish vote, that was an excellent guiding straw to judge 
which way the wind was blowing. 

In any case, without wishing to pose as a political prophet, 
I took precautions and was justified of events ; and when the 
winter Election of 1910 was announced at the latter end of 
November, I was ready with the draft of a Free Labour 
Manifesto to the working men of Great Britain for the approval 
of a special Electoral Committee appointed at the recent 
Congress. 

The first meeting of that body was held at the Memorial 
Hall, London, E.G., on November 24th, at which delegates 
were present from the chief industrial centres. 

Mr. John Chandler presided, and said that the National 
Free Labour Association had decided to come out into the open, 
to fight for the priceless heritage of industrial freedom, of 
which we are threatened to be robbed by the SociaUst Trade 
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Union leaders who have so successfully dominated this weak- 
kneed and backboneless Government. 

I then read the proposed draft manifesto, adding that the 
announcement of Mr. Asquith on Tuesday that he intended 
making another surrender to the Socialist Trade Unionists 
by going three-parts of the wg-y toward reversing the 
Osborne Judgment made it absolutely imperative for us to 
fight tooth and nail for the rights which that judgment gave 
to every British workmari. 

We should leave|]^no stone unturned, no legitimate methods 
untried, to convince the electorate of the justice of our claims, 
and of the practices and tactics of the Socialistic Trade Union 
Societies, so properly described by the late Lord Salisbury as 
" cruel organizations." 

We then decided to at once place an order for fifty thousand 
quad crown bills for posting in London and the large industrial 
centres, and a million leaflets for general distribution. 

After stating that two hundred experienced non-Union 
working men speakers had been selected from our membership 
to advance our views in the industrial constituencies, I con- 
cluded by saying that, although the manifesto was an appeal 
to the working man to vote Conservative, that was a necessity 
brought about by the truckling and pandering of the Liberal 
Government to Trade Unionism, but their speakers must keep 
off Tariff Reform. 

That was outside the scdpe of their work. They were going 
into politics on the labour question pure and simple, and because 
Free Labour could look for Uttle justice or consideration from 
the Liberals. 

The manifesto was printed on single sheets measuring five 
feet, three inches by three feet, nine inches, and, wherever 
they were placarded, were a certain draw. I suppose we were 
a httle fortunate in this respect — that the time for preparation 
for this Election had been so short that the caricaturists had 
not had time to design taking pictures ; certainly the pictorial 
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appeals to the voters were pretty poor ; on the one hand 
impossible stage Irishmen doing more impossible things than 
even a stage Irishman would do, and on the other imbecile- 
looking Peers saying things which would disgrace the inmates 
of an asylum. The plain and straightforward appeal of the 
National Free Labour Association was therefore a welcome 
change from these bizarre crudities. 

My plan of campaign was a perfectly simple one. I had, 
at a rough calculation, about two hundred working men, trained 
speakers. They were distributed chiefly in the south-east, 
east, north, and north-west of London, and the great manu- 
facturing centres. Their instructions were very short but very 
clear : 

The Manifesto is your text. Stick to it 

You are not to talk politics as such, nor advocate the 
cause of one candidate against another. Your politics 
are Free Labour v. Trade Unionism, and the help that a 
Liberal Government has given the latter. 



Thus, during the Election, almost throughout the day, 
meetings were being held at points of vantage at which Free 
Labour was the topic. Our speakers invariably had a good 
hearing because they were in earnest and knew what they were 
talking about. Just a ten or fifteen minutes' chat, a few questions, 
and distribution of the manifesto. If these out-door meetings 
could be arranged near a hoarding, so that the speaker could 
draw the eyes of his audience to it, so much the better. 

But in a conflict in which the issues were so shortly defined, 
with millions of leaflets being showered upon the unfortunate 
elector by various Societies in addition to the avalanche from 
the head quarters of the rival parties — ^with the Constitution 
itself in the melting-pot — even our miUion leaflets and fifty 
thousand manifestos were as a drop in the ocean, a leaf in a 
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maelstrom, until an opportunity arose for focussing attention on 
us of which I was not slow to avail myself. 

I was walking down the Kingsway when I came across the 
hoarding which enclosed the New London Opera House. It 
was an ideal hoarding for our manifesto, rising flush from the 
ground, and sufficiently high to enable the bill to be placed 
convenient for folks of all statures to read it, and long enough 
to be a splendid advertisement. So someone else had 
evidently thought, for it was covered with the posters of a 
well-known periodical. 

I made up my mind that that hoarding must be covered 
with the National Free Labour Association manifestos, and 
quickly, too. Many London elections were taking place the 
following Saturday, and our appeal to the working men in such 
a central position, down which a million people passed daily, 
could not fail to exercise some effect. 

There was a man wandering round with a paste-pot, from 
whom I found that the hoarding had been rented by the pro- 
prietor of the magazine direct from the builders, but that he 
had sublet it to the Borough Bill Posting Company, and that 
between the expiry of one contract and the beginning of another 
there was a week's unprofitable interregnum for the Bill Posting 
Company. Armed with this information, away I went to 
Stratford, and was fortunate to find the managing director 
of that Company in his office. I at once laid my card on 
the table and showed him my hand by disclosing all the 
information I had. " Now then," I said, " how much for one 
clear week — the entire length of the hoarding to be covered 
with our manifesto, framed top and bottom with double-crown 
streamers (that is, single letters each the size of a dotjble-crown 
bill, twenty-four inches by eighteen inches), and start away 
with the work at once ? " 

He made a mental estimate which for rapidity of calculation 
and generosity of margin for profit would have won the admira- 
tion of a " Cocker." But I was not disposed to quibble, and 
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said at once, " Done — and do you see the work is done smart 
to time." 

And so it was, and well done, too. For he went beyond 
his contract, and tastefully blocked in all the spsuces between 
each sheet with blue paper, so, what with the mammoth posters, 
separated by bright blue columns, and the big blue streamer 
letters above arid below, an ugly hoarding was turned into a 
thing of beauty. 

It was two hundred and fifty feet long by twelve feet high, 
with a superficial area of three thousand feet, and it held the 
proud position of being the largest hoarding in the Kingdom 
during this General Election. As a solus site it was unique, 
and formed a splendidly attractive medium for setting forth 
in bold detail the grievous injustice dealt out to Free Labour 
by the most Trade Union-ridden Government of modern times. 
Thousands flocked to it daily from all parts of London and the 
provinces, and as an advertising " draw " it stood out alone 
among the thousands of attractive London hoardings. This bill- 
posting feat was one of the outstanding features in the shortest 
and most strenuous political campaign within our memories. 

Short as the notice was, the effects of the work of the N.F.L.A. 
are seen in the following concise summary of facts : 

(i.) The Labour-Socialist poll shows a decrease of 
fifty thousand votes in the constituencies contested. 

(2.), Three Socialist seats in Lancashire were captured 
by the Unionists, viz., the Wigan, Newton and St. Helens 
divisions. 

(3.) J, R. Clyne's seat in N.E. Manchester was nearly 
captured and his majority was reduced by nearly one 
thousand, three hundred votes. 

(4.) The following notorious SociaUsts were defeated : 
Victor Grayson, C. B. Stanton (of Ton-y-Pandy fame), 
Frank Smith, T. F. Richards, G. N. L. Shaw, Dan Irving 
and the> veteran H. M, Hyndman, the founder oi the S.D J". 
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(3.) The following enormous reductions were 
Labour-Socialist majorities : 

J. Williams, Glamorgan (Gower) . . 
W. Abrahams, Glamorgan (Rhondda) 
J . Keir Hardie, Merthyr . . 
A. Wilkie, Dundee . . 
Philip Snowden, Blackburn 
W. T. Wilson, West Houghton 
J. R. Qynes, N.E. Manchester 
W. Brace, S. Glamorgan 
J. Wadsworth, Hallamshire 
J. Hancock, Mid-Derby . . 



made in 

5,827 

3.593 
2.855 

2,541 
1,641 

1.342 
1.273 
1,263 

1*137 
1,019 



If these magnificent results have been obtained with only 
one short week to prepare in, what will happen when^we have 
had many months in which to perfect our poHtical organiza- 
tion ? 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE TRANSPORT STRIKES OF IQII AND I912. 

DURING Jiily and August, 1911, the Shipping and Carrying 
Trades of the country were disorganized by discredited 
and dishonest men. Trade Union leaders whose careers of fraud 
were so fully and mercilessly exposed— and for some time put 
an end to — by my articles, " On the trail of the Agitator," in 
1895. Then followed a reign of industrial terrorism. 

Thousands of Free Labour mea in the Metropolis were pre- 
vented from following their employment by the posting of 
strike pickets at every spot where they could interfere with 
the transport of goods by recognized agencies. These willing 
workmen who wanted to go about their work peacefully and 
properly were not afforded any protection, and numerous 
instances of violence occurred under the very eyes of the police. 
Milk and ice intended for Hospitals or other public institutions 
were refused a passage, peaceful tradesmen who were desirous 
of getting the wherewithal to carry on their trade were molested 
and robbed in open day-light, carts were overturned and looted, 
barrels of beer stolen or smashed, harness mutilated, and goods 
scattered about the streets, while thousands of pounds worth 
of perishable produce was allowed to rot in the Docks and 
various railway depdts because the strikers would not allow it 
to be moved, and all this in the presence of the police, who were 
helpless in most cases to prevent it. In my opinion there can 
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THE TRANSPORT STRIKE. 1912. 

Free Labourers climbing up a trackway to the Royal Albert Docks after the 
riot at " TKe Galleons." The railway station itself was infested by pickets 
Mr. Collison is seen in the foregrround on the railway track. 



[Facing p. 288. 
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be no doubt that the chief underlying cause of the serious and 
wide-spread unrest Ues in the fact that the strikers beUeved 
they had the sympathy of the Government, and that for vote- 
catching purposes they would be allowed to resort to acts of 
violence in order to terrorize the independent workmen and 
others into adopting a course with which they were not in 
sympathy, and there has been a growing impression during the 
recent years that the concessions made by the Government to 
the so-called Labour Party might be increased by resort to 
agitation and violence. The Port of London Authority at 
once conceded the demands of the strikers, and absolutely 
refused to give any faciUties for housing, feeding, and pro- 
tecting the Free Labourers inside the Docks, in the exercise 
of their right to continue at their work. Encouraged by this, 
the Socialistic agitators immediately worked up strife against 
Ship-owners, Barge-owners, Cart-owners, Wharfingers and 
Railway Companies who, unlike the Port of London Authority, 
had not the public purse to rely on, and who could not afford 
the demands of the men. 

The N.F.L.A. had nine thousand two hundred and seventy- 
eight registered Free Labourers employed in the London Docks 
and Warehouses at that time, all of whom loyally remained 
at their work. 

In May, 1912, at the bidding of their leaders, the organized 
workers of the Port of London again came out on strike and 
stopped the trade of the River because an old stevedore, aged 
sixty, was not a member of the Watermen and Lightermen's 
Trade Union, and threatened that, if the employers did not 
consent that no man should be employed unless he had a Trade 
Union card, a National strike should be declared. 

This threat stiffened the back of the Port of London 
Authority, who, profiting by the experience of the 1911 strike, 
gave facilities for the accommodation of Free Labour inside 
the Dock walk, and the Home Office happily, though un- 
expectedly, guaranteed safe conduct for the convoys of 

19 
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food-stiifis, etc., from the Docks to the markets. Directly this 
was done there Was nol^ck of labour. The N.F.L. A. issued sixteen 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight Free Labour tickets to 
willing workers and advised them to apply for work at the 
Chief Office of the Port of London Authority in the City of 
London to evade the pickets. Daily many thousands of Free 
Labourers made application for employment, the resources of 
the Authority's Leadenhall Street Offices being taxed to the 
uttermost. On May 31st, I issued the foUowing - challenge 
to Messrs. Goshng and Tillett, which Appeared in the Daily 
Graphic in these terms : 

" I will undertake, with the co-operation of the Port of 
London Authorities, to bring a thousand men out of the 
ranks of the strikers for any Dock that requires them. In 
fact, I will undertake to bring out sixty per cent, of the men 
now on strike without asking that the strike leaders shall 
grant these men any special facilities for returning to the 
Docks. 

"They may, on the contrary, use all the po^ver and ingenuity 
at their disposal, the threats of individuals and the intimida- 
tion of mobs, to restrain these men from returning to work. 
I will guarantee that the men shall return, and will, more- 
over, so soon as the men are in the Docks, put ' peaceful ' 
persuasion to a further test by inviting Messrs. Gosling, 
Tillett, Anderson, and any other Socialistic leader they 
like to enter the Docks and address the men with the object 
of persuading them to leave. 

" For obvious reasons the duration of time occupied by 
each speaker shall be limited to a given term. Should 
the strike leaders succeed in persuading the men that it is 
their duty, on a matter of principle, to refrain from work, 
then I am personally wilhng to admit that ' peaceful ' 
persuasion is a real and^ vital factor in directing the actions 
of the men. 
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" But if, on the other hand, their oratory should prove 
ineffectual, I ask that the Docks where these men desire 
to be employed shall be immune from molestation, stone- 
throwing and the intimidation of men, and that each 
labourer shall be permitted to cotne and go from his work 
unhindered by those who desire to remain on strike. 

" This is a fair challenge, and I appeal now most earnestly 
to Mr. Harry Gosling and Mr. Ben Tillett to put this vexed 
question of ' peaceful ' persuasion to this real practical 
test. 

" If they are successful — and I would ask you to remember 
that I have given them every facility for restraining the 
men from entering the Docks, because I hold this to be a 
test of generalship rather than of principle — then they 
have, in my view, established the validity of and actuahty 
of ' peaceful ' persuasion for ever. 

" If, on the other hand, I succeed, then I have proved 
once and for all that all this talk of ' peaceful ' -persuasion 
is a sham and a lie — that the thing does not exist, that 
the men are only brought out on strike by terrorism and 
intimidation." 

On May 31st, 1912, Mr. Tillett replied for the Strike leaders 
to my challenge, and declined to consider it. 

Mr. Tillett' s answer shows, says the Daily Graphic in a leading 
article, that : 

" They are fully aware that peaceful picketing rests 
for its effect solely upon the gross and violent intimidation 
of which it consists. It shows that they admit that there 
are men who would return to work if it were not for the 
tyranny that keei» them under heel. The public should 
be very grateful to Mr. Tillett for his frankness in making 
these admissions— he must be well awajre that his refusal 
of the challenge can be constrded in no oth^r way. The 
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public should be very grateful, because if these things 
are admitted by Mr. Tillett, they must at last be admitted 
by the Government, and the Charter of IllegaUty repealed 
forthwith." 

On June 3rd the N.F.L.A. issued a manifesto dealing 
with this strike, which was described as "an impudent and 
tyrannical invasion, of the unquestionable right of non-Unionists 
to the free exercise of their cherished liberties." 

I pointed out in many letters to the Public Press that : 

" The Employers have obligations, and so have the 
citizens of London, to the Free Labour men who kept 
the trade of the Port in being when the regular workers 
endeavoured to paralyse it. 

" Citizens and Employers both owe their immunity 
from distress and want to the willing workers whom 
Radical pohticians insult as blacklegs and Tillett's ' Police ' 
abuse and attack, and the Home Secretary denies pro- 
tection in the exercise of their right to work. 

" This astounding refusal to afford protection was not 
slow in bearing fruit. The strikers thought that Free 
Labour had been dehvered into their hands. On Tower 
Hill the following day Ben Tillett, acting, he suggested, 
on the advice of Lord Haldane, armed the strikers with 
cudgels, and Will Thome, M.P., urged the West Ham 
Council to rip up all the roads leading to the Docks so 
as to prevent the passage of the Convoys. 

"It is a scandal and a shame in a free and civilized 
land that tens of thousands of honest and industrious men 
should be denied work, which is ready for them in plenty, 
because a mob of blackmaiUng hooligans and scoundrels 
called pickets are able to throw our industries out of gear. 

" This strike would have been all over in seven days 
had not the strikers been encouraged to believe that the 
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Government would at the last moment force the Em- 
ployers to negotiate and compromise. Happily the Port 
of London Authority and Shipowners and Merchants of 
the River Thames declined to make any distinction between 
Trade Unionists and non-Unionists, or to be coerced by 
the Government into boycotting Free Labour, or to be 
frightened into submission by Ben Tillett's ludicrous and 
abortive National stoppage of transport work. 

" The tragic features of the Transport Strike are that 
large numbers of strikers, estimated at seven thousand, 
mostly old men, who were in the permanent employment 
of the Port of London, have sacrificed their positions, 
pensions, and privileges by striking, and have been reduced 
to the ranks of casual labour. So much have the Socialistic 
agitators of the Tillett-Mann type accomplished for the 
workers." 

" Scores of men are in a worse plight than they have been 
in for thirty-seven years past," Harry Orbell, the strike organizer 
of the Dockers' Union, told a Daily Herald representative on 
April 2ist, 1913. " The pawnshops are glutted. There is 
nothing left to pawn in hundreds of homes. Wages of five 
shillings a week are common. Large famiUes eke out an exis- 
tence for six days a week on a few loaves and margarine. 
Hordes of children scramble every day in the gutters for 
' food ' discarded from the street stalls." 

What an admission for a Strike fomenter to make. In a 
year of unexampled prosperity in all branches of hpme industry 
we hear the cry of the unemployed in the East End of London, 
and the ratepayers are confronted with an enormous increase 
in the almost unbearable burden of the rates. 



I 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ALt SORTS AND CONDITIONSi 

N a lif^ that has been as varied as it has been strenuous, I 
have met a medley of strangely-contrasted personalities. 
Many of them have already been mentioned in these pages. 
For the rest I will hurriedly gather a few memories together 
for this chapter. In my young days Superintendent Xhomas 
Arnold, of the H Division, Metropolitan Police, introducfed 
me to Sir Walter Besant, after whose novel I have named this 
chapter. Sir Walter was then very eager to explore the back- 
waters of East London, and I acted as his guide on two or three 
occasions. I remember taking him once round one of the old 
East London Squares where the houses were very spacious 
and stately. 

" Upon my word, I should really like to live here," said Sir 
Walter. 

The next minute we had turned off into a side alley. Men 
were fighting with belts and a woman dashed into the crowd 
with a table knife in her hand. 

" I've changed my mind, Collison," said Sir Walter, "I don't 
want to die here." 

I once met the late Duke of Devonshire years after I had 
gone out of my way to try and meet him. In my old omnibus 
driving days the Duke developed a habit — I do not think it 
lasted more than a month or so — of riding in omnibuses. 

294 
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Several of us on the Piccadilly route were very anxious to have 
him as a " fare." I myself looked out for him day after day, 
but never with any success. Years passed, and one night I 
was hurriedly invited to the Bath Hotel. Among those 
assembled there in a private room, standing up very stiff and 
straight, was the Duke of Devonshire. He carried with him a 
curious air of aloofness. He appeared to be detached from 
every individual in the room and from the scene in general. 
He regarded us all with a quiet, iiot unkindly, air of toleration 
through half-shut eyes. Then somebody presented me to the 
Duke and drew aside from us, the idea being that I was to pump 
information on Free Labour into His Grace at express speed. 
Now to pour out a flood of information over a strange nobleman 
of exceedingly haughty aspect, who stood like a statue and 
§tared at you like a sphinx, was no very agreeable or easy 
task. So I determined to plunge. 

" Your Grace disappointed me very much earlier in my life," 
I said. 

He made some monosyllabic sound of surprise, and I told him 
about the period when he had taken to occasionally riding in 
omnibuses. He seemed pleased to hear that I had been an 
omnibus driver, and behind his unvarying manner of aloof 
detachment became quite gracious. 

" You are not the only man — even in this room — whom I 
have disapipointed," he said. 

When I was sent out on the mission of finding a candidate to 
save Middlesbrough irom being represented by Joseph " Have- 
lock " Wilson, I was brought into contact with Sir Henry Have- 
lock Allen, V.C. I first went to Gunnegate Hall, Cleveland, and 
interviewed Sir Raylton Dixon, the shipbuilder. Sir Raylton's 
business cares would not allow him to accept the candidature. 
Then I thought of Sir Henry Havelock Allen, whom Lord 
Wolseley had described as the bravest man in the British army. 

Sir Henry had met me several times before. He received 
me as graciously as usual, but when I explained the nature of 
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my mission it seemed that a bomb had suddenly exploded 
inside him. He literally pranced about the room. 

" It's an insult — a. damned insult," he cried, and then he 
cursed me and politics and the age in which we liVed. 

When he had calmed down sufficiently, I asked the cause 
of his passion and displeasure. 

"In the good old days, ColUson," he^said, "do you think 
you would have come to bring out a knight to fight a sweep ! " 

I knew Sir Henry too well to attempt any argument. I 
tried elsewhere, and this time brought the services of the late 
Colonel Sadler, a big chemical manufacturer. Colonel Sadler 
looked at the matter from an entirely different point of view. 
He told me that he was not well in health and that the chemical 
industries had decreased steadily of late. He even took me 
over the works and showed me where he could now only 
employ four or five clerks against twenty or thirty some years 
before. 

" Still," he said, " I regard this as an exceptional case. Some- 
one must fight this man Wilson. I'm not anxious for politics 
now, but — ^there — I'll fight him for you." 

Colonel Sadler fought Wilson and won Middlesbrough. One 
of the first telegrams of congratulation he received was from the 
National Free Labour Association. 

Havelock Wilson, it should be remembered, in those days 
ran as a " Liberal Labour " candidate, but he was never allowed 
to belong to the Sunderland (his native town) Liberal Club. 

One of the first men to blackball Wilson was Sir William 
Allen, a Trade Unionist and a Radical, but a most picturesque 
figure, with whom I had several friendly chats. He wore long 
hair surmounted by a wide sombrero hat. He had led a varied 
Ufe, and had once run a blockade in the American Civil War. 
Later he became famous as a House of Commons versifier who. 
used to exchange poems, during the debates, with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

He was once pulled up and severely heckled by a little aowd 
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of Trade Unionists because he had been seen shaking hands 
with me. 

" I don't choose my friends for their politics. The vilest 
politicians are often the best men. I Uke Bill ColUson and damn 
Free Labour at the same time." 

Sir William was once prevailed upon to relate his blockade- 
running experiences in the American War for the benefit of some 
ladies. 

" How terribly exciting," said one of the ladies. 

"It's not half so exciting as going to sleep in the House of 
Commons. That is the best game in the world," replied Sir 
William. 

One of the best enemies I ever met in my life was Mr. W. M. 
Thompson, a clever barrister, a rabid Radical, an able and 
most conscientious editor of Reynolds's Newspaper, and a sincere 
enthusiast. If ever a man expended energy in trying to compass 
my downfall that man was Thompson. But he was a charming 
fellow in many ways. I think so, perhaps, because he never 
succeeded against myself. 

In the early days of the National Free Labour Association 
it is no figure of speech to say that every day I carried my life 
in my hands. I was summoned at the Mansion House four 
times in two years for assaulting pickets who infested my 
offices, and was each time brought before the same magistrate. 
Alderman Sir J. Whittaker EUis. The editor of Reynolds's 
Newspaper always appeared against me. This puzzled me for 
a time, but I afterwards discovered the reason for it. Thompson 
had a weakness for liking to be called "The Workers' Attorney- 
General," and rather than be left out of any " worker's " case, 
he volunteered his services. His idea was " Oh, Collison ! 
Yes, I know all about him," and his pet fortn of abuse was to 
describe me as "in the pay of the Capitalist, a man who was 
taking the bread and butter out of the mouths of the poor hard- 
working Trade Unionists, who were struggling for conditions 
for themselves, their wives and families, by filling their places. 
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when on strike, witfi scabs and blacklegs, who were the sweepings 
and scum of the labour market ; " and so on, with the usual 
virulent trimmings, the same old tissue of- falsehood and mis- 
representation which is the stock-in-trade of all Trade Union 
apologists, whether they be embryo Cabinet Ministers, Barristers, 
or Agitators. They never attack general principles, but always 
abuse. 

One of these appearances at the Mansion House is worth 
recording. 

One morning two ruffians, noted riverside thieves and black- 
mailers, entered my office, and when asked their business, said 
they had " come to have a look round," coupled with vile and 
unprintable language. I told them to clear out, or I would 
put them out, and resumed my writing. Looking up, I found 
them still there, and asked what they were waiting for. They 
said : " For you to put us out." 

I did not keep them waiting. 

Shortly afterwards they returned accompanied by a police- 
man, who said that as the men had complained, and had marks 
of violence on them, he must take me to the station. I expos- 
tulated, pointing out that the men were trespassers and black- 
mailers. However, off to the station I went, where the policeman 
had his knuckles well rapped for his officiousness. The inspector 
in charge told him that my name and address would have been 
quite sufficient. A summons was eventually issued against me. 

" Now," I thought to niyself, " this will be my third appear- 
ance ; and in addition to that, I have a policeman tp deal with 
who has been reprimanded through me and who may be 
vindictive." I also knew that Thompson would make his usual 
appearance, and that the police had seen my handwriting on the 
countenances of the complainants. So I determined to indulge 
in the luxury of a barrister myself, and selected Mr. Geoghegan, 
who, apart from certain well-known idiosyncrasies, was one of 
the cleverest barristers of his day. At that time Mr. Percival 
Hughes, who ultimately became chief organizer for the Con- 
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servative Party, was " reading " in Mr. Geoghegan's chambers, 
and he accompanied his chief on this occasion to the Mansion 
House, for it was a necessity that he should always have some- 
one with him. 

The case occupied the Court the whole of the day. Thompson 
opened by describing the assault as a grossly unprovoked one 
on two harnaless men, and his clients endeavoured to assume 
as angelic an appearance of innocence as their countenances 
would permit. I had brutally assaulted them directly they 
put their heads in the door. This story his injured and much 
oppressed clients cheerfully corroborated. 

Then Mr. Geoghegan rose to cross-examine, and in the briefest 
possible time had got the complainants into a tangle. They 
could not state any reason for calling on me ; they could name 
no legitimate business they could have with me. He extracted 
from them damning evidence of their former careers and con- 
victions, evidence which was fully corroborated by the Super- 
intendent of the Thames Police, whom I had subpoenaed; 

Thompson then proceeded to harangue the Court ; and it was 
obvious that his object Was, not to prove me guilty of assault 
on " these two poor working men," but to throw mud at the 
National Free Labour Association. The worthy Alderman gave 
him plenty of rope ; but at last even his complacence was 
strained, and he said : " Really, Mr. Thompson, you are getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire. This is not a question of the 
bona fides of the National Free Labour Association, but a case 
of assault ; you must direct yourself to proving to my satisfaction 
that the defendant used more force than was necessary to eject 
these men from his premises, where, it is overwhelmingly obvious, 
they had no legitimate right to be." 

The case was dismissed, and Mr. Geoghegan imperturbably 
asked for costs amid much laughter. 

But my Union friends had not finished with me yet. Another 
stranger soon presented himself at the of&ces and announced 
his intention of " having a look round." I told him to leave 
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immediately. He declined, and I threw him unceremoniously 
down the stairs. 

Another summons resulted, and again I retained Mr. Geoghe- 
gan. But this tinie the Trade Unionists had selected their 
envoy with greater discretion. Instead of being a thief and 
a blackmailer, he was a Temperance Advocate and a Socialistic 
fanatic. I had a short consultation with Mr. Geoghegan before 
going info Court, and emphasized the fact that there was nothing 
against the prosecutor this time. 

" But you say he is a temperance crank," said Geoghegan. 

" Yes." 

" Then I'll soon settle this." 

The prosecutor went into the witness-box and Geoghegan 
watched him intently. He soon had the full measure of the 
man. When he rose to cross-examine he simply staggered me. 

" Is it not true," asked Mr. Geoghegan most impressively, 
" that when you forced your way into the National Free Labour 
Association's offices you were in a beastly state of intoxication ? " 

The effect of this question was electric. The witness seemed 
threatened with apoplexy. In the violence of his indignation, 
in his frantic haste to tell the Court that he was a total abstainer, 
he became actually inarticulate and jumped about the witness- 
box. All the time the magistrate was eyeing him most severely. 

"I see you are a highly excitable man, and quite likely to 
cause a breach of the peace," he said, in reproving the witness 
for his behaviour, and the case was summarily dismissed. 

As I was leaving the Court, the clerk said to me in a whisper : 

" Will you do me a favour, Collison ? " 

" Certainly, anything in reason." 

" Well, the next time you come here, come as prosecutor." 

" Very well, but why ? " 

" Oh, well, we're tired of you as a defendant. Good-bye." 

Mr. Geoghegan in a serious case was one of the most eloquent 
counsel who ever pleaded at the Criminal Bar. The start of 
his career was bitterly disappointing. He endured years of 
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hardship and neglect while he saw mediocrities settling down to 
comfortable practices. At ' last, almost in despair, he sought 
the advice of Sir Henry Hawkins, and told him that he had 
almost decided to give up the struggle altogether. Hawkins 
advised him to stick on at the Bar and prophesied eventual 
success. In the end he earned a fair measure of this, but never 
had his intellectual dues. He told me that before making his 
final appeal for the defence in tragic cases he used to repeat 
to himself passages from Swinburne. Both he and W. M. 
Thompson were Irishmen, as was a common friend of theirs, 
Fred Gallagher, one of the best-known journalists of his time. 

Gallagher used to tell me with glee the following anecdote 
about Thompson, who, when engaged by the Standard as a 
special correspondent to proceed to Ireland during Mr. Glad- 
stone's Coercion Act, 1880, put up at a certain hotel in Dublin. 
The first morning after his arrival he was much alarmed to 
find a card in his boots bearing the terrible symbol of the skull 
and cross-bones, and warning him to leave the " Distressful 
Country." On the following morning, a^ tombstone appeared 
in the place of the emblem of mortaUty, and this appears to 
have been too much for Mr. W. M. Thompson's nerves, for he 
packed and departed, and was not seen in those parts again. 
It afterwards transpired that the thing was a neat little ruse 
on the part of Gallagher, who had been doing the Irish corre- 
spondence for the Standard, and who took this means of ridding 
himself of W. M. Thompson's company. 

It is a sad reflection to think of the ultimate fate of two such 
briUiant Irishmen, in their respective walks of life, as Geoghegan 
and Gallagher. The tragic end of Geoghegan in his chambers 
in the Temple is still fresh in our memories, and poor Gallagher 
was found dead one morning in Farringdon Street, leaning 
against a pillar-box — cause of death, starvation. 

But although W. M. Thompson, the barrister, was ever the 
bitter foe of Free Labour, and was the untiring junior counsel in 
Wilson's action against myself, yet in his position as editor of 
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Reynolds's, he never subordinated that responsibility to bolster 
up Wilson. 

Thompson waa a redoubtable and unscrupulous opponent ; 
and in his dual capacity as a barrister of eminence and editor 
of a powerful journal he was not to be ignored. I never made 
the mistake of underrating him. 

He is dead now, and all animosities are laid aside. I am 
pleased to offer my testimony to his worth, his personal integrity 
and singleness of purpose. He defended John Burns and 
Hyndman in the West End Riot case, also the Walsall Anarchists. 
A lasting monument to his memory, not in brass or stone, but 
in the grateful hearts of men, has been erected in Reynolds's 
Animal Christmas Dinner to London Sandwichmen. He died 
a bitterly disappointed man, bitterly disappointed by the 
jealousies, the suspicions and the littlenesses of his democratic 
friends. 



CHAPTERJXXXI. 

ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS (continued). 

AN interesting figure in the politics of a great generation was 
Colonel Du Piatt Tayler. But for a certain conversation 
of his having been sold, there would never have been the disas- 
trous Dock Strike of 1889. In this conversation Colonel Du Piatt 
Tayler stated explicitly that : " When the amalgamation of the 
docks was brought about, they would grant the Dockers the 
humble ' tanner ' or sixpence." 

Burns and Tillett no sooner received this news — ^it was sold 
to them — than they precipitated the strike. They felt sure 
then of success, and were certain success would make their 
reputations. Colonel Du Piatt Tayler never forgave this 
treachery. 

Another interesting figure of a widely different character 
whom I met on several occasions was Canon Barnett. When I 
first knew him he was Warden of Toynbee Hall. When I 
was breaking the Bristol Tram Strike he was Canon of Bristol, 
and started a controversy with me on Free Labour versus Trade 
Unionism. 

At the time the Trade Unionists gave currency to a false and 
offensive rumour that the trams, as run by the Free Labour 
men, were not cleanly. I persuaded Canon Barnett, as a 
political opponent, to ride in the trams and to inspect them in 
the dep6t. 

" Yes," he said to me afterwards, " the methods of Free Labour 
are clean enough — if only the principles were the same." 

303 
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This, coming from Canon Barnett, I could accept as a flattering 
compliment. 

Once and once only have I met Joseph Chamberlain. The 
occasion was a meeting at the " Edinburgh Castle," Stepney, 
when he opened the campaign for the Moderate party in the 
second London County Council election. It was generally 
expected that a largely hostile audience would assemble— 
violence was even feared — and I was asked to see that the speakers 
were properly protected, order maintained, and free speech 
vindicated. Half an hour before Mr. Chamberlain appeared, 
the hall was packed yith a crowd in which the rough element 
was largely conspiodous. As yet not one of my men had 
shown up, and those responsible for the success of the 
meeting rushed to me in something very hke a state of 
panic. 

" Where are your men, Mr. Collison ? " they shouted. 

" Not here yet." 

" But the meeting's crowded with the roughs of Stepney. 
Good heavens, sir, they may storm the platform I " 

" Not at all," I replied. " Is the hall full yet ? " 

" Yes." 

" Is every seat occupied ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, very well — now I'll bring my men." 

When I marched into the hall with my emergency men, every 
seat was crowded. Only the aisles in the hall were empty, 
and our emergency men crowded into these, until two solid 
human wedges had been driven through the audience. Asa 
consequence the people could not move. The organized inter- 
ruption was stifled. The agitators could not even raise their 
arms, When they began to interrupt they were tapped on the 
shoulder and told to be quiet, and their position was so helpless 
that they obeyed orders and became silent. When the meeting 
was oVer I was introduced to Mr. Chamberlain. 

" You kept them in splendid order," he said. 
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Then I told him my plan of campaign, and how it had been 
executed. 

He seemed quite delighted. 

" That's a very cleVer plan — very clever," he said. " Why, 
on these lines you could mak^ any audience listen. I shall 
remember this." 

A man whom I remember with respect is Mr. Thomas Farrow, 
of Farrow's Bank, author of the celebrated brochure, " The 
Money-Lender Unmasked," which led to the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons and ultimately to 
a drastic change in the law of money-lending. 

In January, 1905, I received an invitation to address a public 
meeting at Croydon, on a Sunday afternoon, under the auspices 
of the Croydon Christian Conference. The meeting was held at 
the Tamworth Hall, with Mr. Thomas Farrow in the chair. 

I accepted this invitation, and was introduced to Mr. Farrow, 
who in turn introduced me to the audience ; and I proceeded to 
deliver my lecture, which consisted of a history of Trade Unionism 
from its worst aspect. 

At the close of my lecture questions were invited, but instead 
of an intelligent desire to gain a further insight into the matter 
I had enlarged upon, or even to controvert any of my statements, 
the stereotyped old parrot cry of " Where's your balance sheet ? " 
was raised. At this I turned to Mr. Farrow and said : 

" Your office is near mine, and if you would kindly call on 
me, I will show you my books and balance sheets from our com- 
mencement to date." 

This offer he accepted. 

Mr. Farrow came to my office, spent some considerable time 
there, saw my books, and, on the following Sunday made this 
report to the Croydon Christian Conference : 

" I am in a position to assure you that the Free Labour 
Association is a hmd fide association, carried on in a sound, 
business-like manner. Mr. Collison gave me balance 

20 
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sheets from 1893 to the present date ; in fact, I saw the 
balance sheet for last year in preparation." 

He concluded his report by teUing his audience of the general 
impression his visit to the National Free Labour Association 
offices gave him, and said that Trade Unions had a formidable 
man and organization to deal with in Mr. CoUison and the ramifi- 
cations of the Free Labour Association. " CoUison is a powerful 
man — a wonderful organizer and a marvellous tactician." 

Naturally such a testinjonial from such a man aroused the 
ire of the defunct Critic, which said : 

" How came it that Mr. Thomas Farrow was presiding 
at a Croydon meeting of that discredited demagogue, 
Collison, of the Free Labour gang, the other day ? Mr. 
Farrow should be more careful of the company he keeps." 

To this Mr. Thomas Farrow rephed, saying that he was the 
founder and president of the Croydon Christian Conference, 
which selected for speakers the highest authorities on the subject 
set down for debate. He added : 

" Collison is admittedly the chief exponent of the claims 
of Free Labour, for which reasons my people determined to 
have him down, to hear him, heckle him, and find out for 
themselves whether his movement were worthy of support. 
That is the simple history of the whole'matter." 

There were letters of complaint to the Daily News, for giving 
publicity to " Free Labour Collison," to which the editor in a 
footnote replied : 

" We, have only to say that everyone, however mistaken 

his opinions, is entitled to as fair a hearing as a busy world 

can find time for." 

It was at the County Forum, Manchester, that I met the late 

Dr. Pankhurst. The Forum was for forty years the parliament 

of Manchester, and practically everything was discussed there, 
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save questions of religion. Dr. Pankhurst, who had an office at 
10. St. James' Square, Manchester, may be described from any 
j)oint of view as a remarkable man. He had a varied career, and 
was generally regarded as something of a crank. He was an 
impassioned, though not a convincing, speaker. Holding 
the most extreme socialistic views, he was hated by the Torie*- 
and shunned by the Liberals. He had an ambition for a seat 
in Parliament, and fought against Sir W. H. Houldsworth 
in Manchester, before the re-distribution of seats, and was 
defeated by eighteen thousand to six thousand votes. He also 
contested Gorton and Rotherhithe, and on both occasions suffered 
overwhelming defeat. He was spoken of as an atheist, and 
appeared to have few friends. But it was in his brain that the 
modern " Votes for Women " movement first took form and 
colour. He always spoke with open ^admiration of his wife — 
" a woman of great and even ast(inishing power " was his 
description ; and wheri I visited his house at Victoria Park, 
Manchester, I saw two little girls playing together in one of the 
rooms. I gave them a glance, as one will glance at pretty 
children, but never dreamt I was in the presence of two future 
leaders in militant politics. Dr. Pankhurst was once discussing 
with me the anomalies of the Poor Law, when he suddenly 
stopped, and said : " I had better not say too much about them, for 
if things do not mend I might have to apply there for relief myself." 

At the time Dr. Pankhurst was undoubtedly in straightened 
circumstances, and after his death Mrs. Pankhurst, on account 
of her financial situation, was appointed a Registrar of Births 
and Deaths, a position she resigned to take up the leadership 
of the Female Suffrage movement. All her views on this question 
are the direct outcome of the views of Dr. Pankhurst. Some 
time before his death Dr. Pankhurst gave me the two autographed 
portraits of his wife and himself, which are here reproduced. 

It would be impossible in the Umits of this chapter to 
even enumerate the number of interesting people whom I have 
met during the last twenty-five years or so. I must just jot 
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down names as they occur to me. Two enemies of Free Labour 
come to mind — Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden. 

When I first met Ramsay Macdonald he was with F. J. Rogers, 
joint Secretary to Thomas Lough, the tea merchant and M.P, 
Rogers and Macdonald disagreed on politics, and Rogers 
eventually joined the National Free Labour Association, became 
our first Honorary General Treasurer, and gave us the full 
benefit of his commercial experience. Macdonald blossomed 
out into a sort of Philosophical Socialist. A raw Scotchman 
and uncertain of his subject matter, he was considered very 
" shy " at the period when he used to be a constant figure at 
little " artistic " tea-parties, given by a well-known art critic 
and journalist, and a relative of Sir Charles Dilke. Since then 
Macdonald has lost his shyness, and moderated his opinions. 
He has never had his hand on the true pulse of Labour. He 
could never understand the British working man. As leader of 
the pariiamentary Labour Party, he may be said to serve a 
useful purpose, inasmuch as the party is unlikely to advance 
under such leadership. Lansbury, Tillett, Grayson and Mann 
think quite a lot about Macdonald — but their thoughts are 
dark and despairing. Lansbury, when I first met him, was 
preaching on Mile End Waste against the evils of emigration. 
He had emigrated to AustraUa, and had returned an 
unsuccessful man. Philip Snowden belongs to the Macdonald 
type of Labour politician. He was a Civil Servant who was 
invalided through a bicycle accident. To this day he maintains 
the Civil Service type of mind. Yet I can claim Snowden and 
Macdonald as my fellow blacklegs. They both owe much of 
their present position to their activities as Blackleg journalists. 
If I had ever a mind to try a Uttle Trade Union oratory, I think 
I should address a crowd of journaUsts on the money that has 
been taken out of their pockets by Macdonald, Snowden and 
other distinguished blacklegs of the pen. 

I turn from Free Labour's enemies, and turn to some true 
friends of Free Labour who have not yet been able to go with 
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me all the way. The first of these is the Earl of Wemyss, 
a nobleman who long ago became famous for his gift of the 
Elcho Shield to encourage marksmanship among our volunteer 
forces. Lord Wemyss convinced me that he was a thorough 
advocate of Free Labour, but he objected to the open warfare 
of strike breaking. I told him that no pacific or merely educa- 
tional weapons would ever pierce the outer armour of Trade 
Unionism. Lord Wemyss then gave his name to the Free 
Labour Protection Association, a society which agreed with 
us on principles but took no militant action. It died, and was 
followed by other Associations which died in turn. I don't think 
the Trade Unions were even aware of their existence. And they 
were quite prepared to ignore my existence until I began to hurt. 

Lord Dysart was a generous supporter of the National Free 
Labour Association from the first. He has also objected 
to the Strike-Breaking Department. His lordship, hoping 
that purely educative methods could defeat the t3rranny of the 
Unions, gave his public support to the new Association of Free 
Workers, which was not of a militant character. But at an 
early conference, the President — a Pall Mall architect — showed 
himself so ignorant of the habits of working men that he 
refused two of the duly accredited delegates admission because 
they were not in evening dress. Such associations as these, 
officered by reputable persons of middle-class status, and under 
the aegis of great noblemen, although of no force, are at least 
genuine, and should not in any way be confused in the public 
mind with the several bogus non-Unionist Associations started 
by Trade Union funds for the purpose of discrediting our move- 
ment. My only fault with the Associations of which I speak 
is that they have proved themselves a waste of time. You 
cannot destroy the tyranny of Trade Unionism by academic 
discussions on abstract principles. 

The late Lord Avebury, who supported the National Free 
Labour Association from the day of its birth to the day of his 
death, had a lengthy correspondence with me on the question 
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as t6 whether or not there was any other effective means of 
fightingf the tyranny of the Unions save by strike breaking. 

A few days before his death he wrote ordering a copy of this book ! 

In 1896 I met the late Duke of Argyll. I had not been 
talking to him long when I discovered in him such a friend to 
Free Labour that I actually invited him to visit our Congress. 

" Such a thing is quite impossible," he said. " Under other 
circumstances, I should be glad to hear your Congress speakers, 
— at any rate, I should have to be dead before you found me 
in a Congress of Trade Unionists." Our following Congress 
was held at Manchester on October 5th, and I entered the 
Ardwick Town Hall with the following letter from the Duke of 
Argyll, which he had hastily written me from Inveraray : 

" I have always made it a rule in my political life never 
to join any special society or association, not because I 
doubt the great services which such bodies render to the 
public welfare, but because those who have seats in either 
House of ParUament ought to enter on the discussion 
and examination of all questions as free from preconception 
and engagements as possible. I must say, however, that 
if I were to join any association at all it would be most 
naturally to me one which aims at establishing the great 
fundamental principle of individual Uberty in all lawful 
things. All classes are-greatly interested in this con- 
summation, but certainly none more so than the wage- 
earning classes, "because all men who have capital, 
enterprise, or any other gift which impels them to ask the 
aid of labour must always reckon and count above all 
things on a perfect freedom of action between man and 
man in all relations of life. I do not know that I have 
any suggestion to make, except to have the necessity of 
this principle well and simply explained and enforced as 
one of the most certain of those laws of Nature to which 
we are all subject." 
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Early in November, 1906, I received an invitation from 
Mr. J. A. Emery, the Secretary of the Citizens' Industrial 
Association of America, to attend the Fifth Annual Convention 
of that body on December 3rd and 4th ensuing. As an indirect 
result of this, I toured America and delivered many lectures. 
I found the Trade Union bosses in America venal and corrupt 
to a degree, criminals resorting to every species of blackmail, 
unscrupulous and aggressive, and not hesitating to the use of 
dynamite and wholesale murder to enforce the " closed shop," 
which means that only Trade Unionists can be employed and 
that all manufactured articles must bear the Trade Union label. 

The " open shop " movement is supported by some of the 
keenest intellects amongst the business men of America, and has 
organized Employers' Associations and Citizens' Alliances into 
a strong defensive Federation. " We fly the flag of the ' open 
shop,' and we challenge organized Labour to pull it down," is 
their defiant slogan. 

Such men as Mr. C. W. Post, who has created a new industry 
in " Grape Nuts " and Postum Coffee, and peopled a town, 
Battle Creek (Michigan) ; the late Mr. Van Cleave, representative 
of all that is best and energetic in American enterprise, and the 
hero of that titanic legal combat, " The Buck's Stove and Range 
Company against the American Federation of Labour"; Mr. 
James A. Emery, the General Secretary, and most convincing 
talker I have ever met, and Mr. J. Kirby, jun., who this year has 
completed four years of office as President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers of the United States ; who, on his 
retirement from that position, was presented with a cheque for 
$10,000, accompanied by this observation {inter alia), " You 
have never strayed from your path of duty." I may add that 
Mr. iCirby has been one of my most regular and esteemed 
correspondents. These gentlemen may be cited as representing 
the Free Labour cause in the States. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" WHAT I HAVE SAID." 



WHAT I have said, I have said," but it is as nothing 
to what I have not said about many of our Trade 
Union leaders and others. I shall not say it now unless they 
ask for it. And if they ask, they shall receive. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE APOLOGIA. 

EVERYTHING passes away except what is well done. 
This is an old saying that hints at perfection, for all else 
must perish hke the flesh and the grass. And perfection is 
not an achievement but a conception. We go onward and in 
the direction of our hopes, go upward, but perfection is still 
as far away from us as is the farthest star. We live in a 
perishable world, and the best of us are made of perishable 
stuff. What health there is in us can never be anything better 
than a relative affair. We can never touch finahty in virtue 
or wisdom any more than we can conceive finality. The 
proudest structures of our minds, wrought with such infinite 
ingenuity, cunning and enterprise, Uke the passionate eruptions 
of our hearts, are smoothed level with the common sands by a 
little tide of time. All of which is another and perhaps an 
emotional expression of the truth that we are all poor, im- 
perfect human beings, and should therefore be disposed to 
charity and a general fellowship of imperfection. You must 
pardon me in this, for I find now a fact, learnt, like everything 
else I have learnt in life, in the hard school of experience, that 
the young author, like the young mother, is apt to rhapsodize 
a little over the first-born. Your professionals grow callous, 
while the inspired few are wise enough to be contemptuous. 
Your eager amateur, with all his faults upon his head, writes 
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out of himself, and he wonders and ponders over the gift, for 
the art of an even tolerable self-expression has been slowly 
acquired, in labour and pain and through the real substance 
of renunciation. 

I have written of many of my days in this book, and now 
I mention the many nights — ^they may have their smallmention 
now, without any annoyance — which have gone to the making 
of this simple record. And these nights were given before the 
first shapeless and shadowy notion of a book first dawned upon 
my brain. I read, and read, and read again in the night-time. 
Days were a battle. Trade Unionists were storming and 
cursing me. There was the howl of an angry mob to greet me 
in the afternoon and a promise of murder by letter at night. 
Then there were all the scuffles and fights, the threats and the 
counter threats, and the marchings and re-marchings of industrial 
war. I have been cursed, and cursed back ; I have been hit, and 
hit back, and where, in the policy of war, I thought it wise, I 
have reversed the process,. But Avhen I have had the nights 
to myself, when I have not been marching a contingent of Free 
Labourers under "cover of darkness, or parlejdng with pickets, 
or forcing an entry against a hostile inob, or sustaining a siege 
— ^when I have had a night to myself, I have read, and read, and 
read again, and I have read for years with the object of learning 
some clear, if weak, mode of self-expression. I started with 
ambitions, as the young will do in any business. I was ornate 
and elaborate. I loved high-sounding quotations and words 
with many syllables ; in controversy I immediately became 
libellous. Then the dead authors began to tell me to look for 
simplicity, that perfect simplicity which I have sought so often 
and with such constancy, but found so' seldom. I have never 
had any time yet to read many novels but Thackeray and 
Charles Reade, and I reaUze that Reade, though slovenly, hit 
my earlier literary aspirations shrewder blows than any other 
author. He might have been a Uterary " pick^." 
" Blessed is simplicity," says the " Imitation of Christ," 
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and the Strike Breaker who would not barter the title of Black- 
leg for the Order of the Garter, echoes his words without 
apology, for echoes never apologize. 

I would 'have you remember, all of you who have read this 
book, that you have not been reading the words of a professional 
author or of a priest. You have not even been scanning the 
careful periods and modulated phrases of my great fellow- 
blacklegs, Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden, the blacklegs 
of journalism. You have simply been reading a narration of 
facts set down by an old omnibus driver and a dock labpurer 
who was refused work at the Docks because he did not possess 
a Trade Union ticket, who has had no scholarship in these 
matters, but is rather under the influence of the latest author 
he has read. 

I have gone so far now that I have come to the conclusion 
that book writing is far less satisfactory than living. I have 
no regrets about my life : I have every regret about my book. 
As for my life, I would live it over again to-morrow from that 
far-away moment when I spun a humming-top on a perfect 
afternoon in Stepney, to the moment when I saw Harry Gosling 
and Ben Tillett broken and humihated after their defeat in the 
Transport Strike of last year. But as for my book, if I had 
my way I would write it all over again. It seems to me that 
I have only given you a skeleton of my life, that there are 
innumerable joints and bones that I might have clothed with the 
flesh and blood of incident. So much seems shadow that might 
have been life and colour. Yet the publisher says " Enough," 
and so in the language of my own class, " You must take me 
as you find me," a Strike Breaker, an enemy of Trade Unions, 
an outlaw in the world of manual labour, a stone-strewn man 
who seizes every stone that has been cast at him and finds 
in it another jewel for his crown. 

I will make no more apologies for my book. I can never 
make any apologies for my life, for to me it has been a thing of 
triumph and healthful glory. 
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I found the new Trade Unions to be the intermediate sweater 
between the employer and the employed. The Unions were a 
trust established to provide careers for politicians and a level 
of prosperity for workmen governed by the capabilities of the 
least efficient and the least fit. They offered a gospel for the 
idle and for the despairing, and I rebelled. I said, this is wrong. 
I said a man shall expand and progress to the very limits of 
his mental and physical strength. He shall enjoy the joy of 
craftsmanship, and out of his daily joy he shall win a heritage for 
his children, and for those other children that are as yet but 
specks upon the sun. 

The Unions said to me : " Who will cast the first stone ? " 

I cast it, and my sUng has been full of stones ever since. I 
will not say that Goliath is dead, for Goliath has friends in high 
places, but Goliath is wounded. 

Then they said to me : " We will murder you." They sent 
journalists to me during the Bristol Tramway Strike, and other 
strikes afterwards, with printed proofs of my obituary notices. 
I was asked to correct them, but I refused because I knew that 
even this most enterprising journalism was a Uttle premature. 

Then they threw blown egg-shells at me filled with acid, and 
the shells smashed against a wall. I once saw a man blinded 
and disfigured for Ufe by this Trade Union argument, and the 
sight is still engraved on my eyelids. All the refuse of Gommon 
speech has been heaped upon me, yet I feel clean as I write. 
Tillett and others said once that I — God help me I — drove hun- 
dreds of poor girls on the streets by breaking a strike at Bryant 
and May's match factory. The mob who heard the speech 
hooted and groaned. The fact that the statement was untrue 
did not concern the mob. The fact that the strike happened 
at a time when I was working in the Docks or flicking an omnibus- 
horse's ears with a whip — ^at least, many ante-natal years before 
Free Labour became an organization — did not matter a feather's 
puff in the wind. It sounded dreadful to the mob, and the 
mob howled. Men who knew me, men of purer lives and sweeter 
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character than the orators, men of higher stability in the affairs 
and natural traffic of this country, deluged me with telegrams. 
And the burden of the telegrams was : " Take no notice." 
This is nearly twenty years ago, and I have taken no notice 
until now, although such a lie was sharper than the keenest 
edged flint stone. After all, it mattered nothing. The Trade 
Union orators were buying a mob with promises at the time. 
They were promising them chops and steaks. I could have gone 
out at any moment and bought the mob over their heads by 
promising them a baron of beef. Remember that the mob always 
loves to be bought and sold. You can sell it to-day— ^and the 
day after to-morrow. Between the two there should be an 
interval of rest. It is in the nature of a mob to forget in a day. 

An individual is divinely human, but a mob is diabolically 
inhuman. The facets that compose the whole become creaturfes 
of passions not their own. They do not think. They are 
swayed. Their brains are elbowed out of the way. The indi- 
vidual who is torn out of a mob can neither explain his cheers or 
groans. The mob is a formless thing, without set or defined 
purpose, without knowledge, character, and without tradition. 
Education without tradition is a dangerous thing in the 
individual ; passionate or emotional excitement in a mob 
without tradition is a catastrophe. And a mob can never enjoy 
tradition. It is not drawn from common causes or classes. It 
is not marshalled by order. It is a poor, distempered, changing, 
weak, haphazard thing. I love its howls of hatred just as I 
detest its cheers. 

Well, the new Trade Unions organized in their strength, until 
the time came when they could say : " We arrogate to ourselves 
the right to say when everyone shall work, where they shall 
work, at what speed they shall work, what men they shall work 
with, and for whom they shall work." 

I said: " Never 1 " 

I said : " While I, live, one man at least shall work for himself, 
and for a woman, and for their children. He shall choose his 
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work and his employer in the sight of heaven, and if he has a 
natural genius for his work, he shall find therein the reward of 
all his instincts and capabilities. He shall enjoy pride in his 
work for the work's sake, and in so doing go onward until he 
has gained the reward out of the labour for which his instincts 
tingled. He shall rejoice in becoming the perfect craftsman, 
and yet be as innocent as a child of all the crafts of art that 
belong to politics." 

I saw that under the new Trade Unionism there could be 
only one gate of escape for the extraordinary man. He had one 
privilege of Trade — the trade of politics. That would lift him 
out of the common ruck ; that would save him from the common 
heritage of humanity. But I knew of too ftiany other men who 
possessed an actual and burning genius for the work in their 
hands ; men with tied tongues and honest hearts, who lived for 
their work and could not even hope to be the veriest rabbits' of 
politics. And I said : " There shall not be only one door of 
escape through which the poor and inefficient workmen like 
John Burns and Ben Tillett have fluttered like burnt moths. 
Roads of progress shall be left open for the man who works, 
who loves his work, and dreams of his work. There shall be a 
place in the sun for good workmen as well as glib talkers." 
And when I said that I soimded the battle challenge. The great 
fight began. On their side they warred for extermination ; 
on my side I warred for existence. We have fought hard and 
asked for no quarter. It has been a hard fight, and we have 
held our own. There has been great bitterness of spirit on 
both sides. 

When, during the last Newcastle Trade Union Congress, a 
waiter at the hotel brought a telegram for me into the wrong 
smoking-room, into a room where Tillett, James O'Grady, M.P., 
and John Ward, M.P., were seated, and asked : 

" Is Mr. CoUison here ? " 

Mr. John Ward—" Navvy Ward "—rose up and shrieked : 
" He is not here, and we hope he is in hell." - 
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That remark explains the spirit of our case. If we were 
figliting an election or a strike, I would do my utmost to put 
Mr. Ward out of the list of combatants. But as things are I 
feel so kindly disposed that I cannot wish him in hell. I hope he 
lives to applaud many further football matches. I commend the 
vanity of mortal enmities to the consideration of my enemies. 
As I write, a street organ has started playing outside my window, 
and the children have started to sing a street song : " We all 
go the same way home." And the organ is right, for death, 
with its rest from all labours and miseries, is common to us all. 
The dark angel at the gates of Death does not ask for a Union 
ticket, and there is some comfort in the reflection that if ever 
all the workshops of the world are tied by the Trade Union ticket. 
Death will still remain an " open shop." 

It is well, too, to remember that Death is common to all 
institutions, societies, phases of government and phases of 
anarchy, as well as to human individuals. Yet history eternally 
repeats itself. The story of the Phoenix is the sym*bol of the 
world. Everything perishes in fire, everything is born of 
ashes. 

Many of us feel to-day that the times have grown late and 
full of evil. We are living in the fury of industrial revolution. 
The ship of state is no longer being steered ; her sails are set 
to catch any popular wind. 

Our statesmen no longer lead ; they are content to be driven. 
The standard of our public life is probably much lower than 
it was before the first Reform Bill. ParUament is far less 
independent. The passing of laws has degenerated into a sort 
of auctioneering affair. Measures are put up, offered for sale and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. It is no longer a question 
of what is good for the people, but a question of what the people 
want for the moment. The electorate, largely composed to-day 
of the mob element, the same mob that was swayed this way and 
that by the rival orations of Brutus and Mark Antony, is spoilt 
and petted, beslavered with kisses and soused in adulation. 
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" The majority can do no wrong," mumbles the politician and 
the Labour leader. He mumbles because he has his tongue in 
his cheek, while the book of history lies open on his knees, with 
a record that majorities have been wrong and foolish and mad 
again and yet again in the ages that have passed. " Minorities 
must suffer," says Mr. Birrell, one of the few interesting Radicals; 
but he knows full well it is out of the suffering of minorities 
that the world has found its true progress. 

Everywhere to-day we see signs of general revolt and social 
eruption. Agitation is one of the most profitable industries 
of the moment. Socialism has been made to pay. Class hatred 
is openly preached, with every street corner as a pulpit. We have 
a crop of novelists and poets and pamphleteers who are the 
direct result ofTladical Free Education measures. Many have 
genius. None hardly have any sense of tradition or responsi- 
bility. They are teaching the middle classes to believe that 
Socialism means intellectualism. They are making it fashionable, 
and the middle class, being naturally snobby, is following the 
fashion. And all the time the "comrade" orators at the street 
corners are playing with the mob as children play with fire. 

So from all sides, in all directions, the seed of discontent is 
being literally sown on fertile ground, so that a harvest — ^it may 
be a late harvest — of horror and tumult seems to be inevitable. 
As we are changing — ^and in these days we have learnt to call 
change by the name of progress— that harvest of rare and ruddy 
fruit, when the trees drop blossoms of fire and the tall grass is 
bladed with blood, is as certain as Doomsday — or the next Radical 
electioneering scheme. Nothing can save us now save some 
great individual. Cromwell would have done it ; Chatham 
would have done it ; -Pitt would have done it through Castlereagh, 
who would have quietly bought the Redmond and Devlin party, 
the Macdonald and Snowden party, the Tillett and Mann party, 
and the Grey and George party, and, having made his purchases, 
have set the whole company together for the purpose of mutual 
destruction. History tells us that Lord Castlereagh had a 
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beautiful smile. I should invest my hopes more freely in the 
future of my country if I could see his smile glimmering on the 
Front Opposition bench in the House of Commons. Great 
democrats like Cromwell or Napoleon — ^men who rose from the 
workers, my lads, and rose somehow farther than Macdonald 
orHardie, or Lansburyor Roberts are ever likely to rise — would 
have blown all our evil away before that windy puff which comes 
from a cannon's mouth. 

And Lord Salisbury — our last great statesman — ^would have 
stampeded the whole infernal set of infidels and fools who now 
make merry among the shrubberies and early flowers that have 
abready grown out of the ruins of a British Constitution. 

Salisbury was, in most ways, the greatest man I have ever 
had the privilege of knowing. The Continent feared him as the 
Continent has feared no British statesman since, including 
Joseph Chamberlain — ^the last Englishman who was ever feared 
abroad. And Salisbury never minced his words or trimmed his 
sentiments. He never threatened and he never cajoled. He 
served Victoria as his ancestor served Elizabeth. He was a 
servant born with the habit of Government. He said publicly 
of the Irish that they were worse than Hottentots. He said to 
me of the Labour movement — ^there was no real Parliamentary 
party then — "They are simply common thieves, prepared to 
sell each other. Don't be hasty, Collison, and don't be a fool. 
Don't start prosecutions. Let them prosecute each other." 
And then I almost shouted my protest. 

" But, my lord, these men must be stopped — ^they must be 
stopped at any cost." 

And the great man with the bulky figure, the full beard, the 
countenance hewn and cut out of mahogany, and the abrupt 
speech, shook his head. He spoke without any attempt at 
emphasis, but with tremendous emphasis. He stood in front of 
me, fingering the third button of his waistcoat as though it 
was a sacred talisman, and looking steadily and steadfastly above 
my head as he spoke, as though he were addressing a multitude. 

2Z 
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Yet he never raised his voice. Once he picked up a pen con- 
temptuously and looked at it, and threw it back contemptuously 
into the open ink-pot, so that the ink splashed right and left all 
over the blotting-pad. " Don't be a fool," he said again, gruffly 
and authoritatively. " I thought you told me all your family 
were policemen ? " 

" Yes, my lord." 

" Well, I suppose that was true ? " 

" Certainly, my lord." 

By this time I was very perplexed. 

" Well, I am not going to consider the men whom we have 
been discussing as politicians at all. They are little better — 
I don't know that they are any better — ^than criminals. If you 
come from a policeman's family, you ought to know that you 
should let a criminal finish his work before you find him out. 
Come to me when you have anything fresh — or amusing." 

That was Salisbury, and of course he was right. The thief 
should not be taken on suspicion. He should be taken " after the 
act." If he were alive to-day, I know that Salisbury would say 
that the " criminal had finished his work," and that the time 
for arrest had arrived. 

Had he been alive he would have driven the whole pack 
before him like cattle, the paltry Jews, the screaming Celts 
and the money-mongers who speak in the name of Labour. 
They would have been driven out of the Temple of our Consti- 
tution Uke similar cattle were driven out of another Temple in 
ages long gone by. 

But Salisbury is dead, and no Hamlet amongst us can bring 
the great man's ghost back to show us where our State is rotten. 
They said of him once that he was a lath painted to look iron. 
It was one of their gossipy, silly, feminine lies. He was essen- 
tially a storm master, a man who had thunder in his soul and 
lightning sheathed within his heart, and because he was born an 
Englishman our Enghsh destiny, the most cunning of all the 
sisterhood, gave him the outward semblance of a farmer, with 
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a settled look of rather grumpy sleepiness upon his unchangeable 
countenance. 

And so, of course, the poor Ceks giggled, for it is their way 
in life to giggle, except when they whimper. 

Salisbury was the great fact of his age. Another great fact 
was his death. I recognize both. 

He could have destroyed that harvest of tumult and horror 
of which I have spoken, and any one great individual rising up 
in his place could do it to-day. The task is harder to-day 
than it was when Salisbury died. There have been other deaths 
since his ; the House of Lords has gone, and the momentary 
passion of the mob, its giant appetite for flattery seduced and 
surfeited, reigns in its stead. This was an hereditary part of 
our Constitution into which every growing Englishman hoped 
to put his posterity. It was the dam that stopped the flood-tide, 
and the confederates broke it. As the powers of the revisory 
House have been dissolved, so may other powers be dissolved. 
The old-world structure of our Constitution, built up by the 
cumulative wisdom of generations that have long found a dusty 
deliverance from the travail of life, may well be destroyed, piece 
by piece, little by little, bit by bit. The old SociaUst speech 
of John Burns comes back to mind. The wolves are in full 
pursuit of the sledge of our Constitution. In our hunger for 
safety, we have cast them one thing and another. And in the 
end we may perish utterly to satisfy a gluttonous man. And 
in that hour that harvest of tumult and horror of which I have 
spoken will be upon us. 

Now suppose this comes. Let us believe that the darkest 
hopes of all Irish enemies and all the Labour groups are realized. 
Let us allow that all their horrible prophecies will be justified 
in the sight of an angry God, all the industries of the Empire 
paralysed and all Government overset and trampled underfoot, 
for in that hour of chaotic triumph the image of all your 
" moderate " progressive politicians will be as shadows on the 
pavement, while the lowest, savagest soul who bawls anarchy 
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in the streets, will whirl his torch and lead the way to the last 
stampede of social disruption. Years ago all such talk would 
have sounded as the babbUngs of a nightmare. To-day we 
are chattering about a dream that, it seems, must be realized 
inevitably unless some giant personality blows things backwards 
with a whiff of grape-shot. Nothing progresses so swiftly 
as the stone on the downward hill, and the stone has been rolling 
now for some years and gathering impetus from every move- 
ment. And I say again, supposing that the last horrors which 
Socialism, breeding class hatred and disruption, can promise — 
the ultimate chaos — sweeps down upon us all or upon our 
children, when the Ughtnings shall escape from their sheaths 
and wander wildly through the streets of this mighty Empire, 
when the bowels of herded multitudes shall bring forth thunders 
to wreck the mightiest structure with an avalanche of sound ; 
if the Constitution which we have learnt to call our country 
crumbles over us like a house of cards — what then ? One force 
will never be conquered, one force is unconquerable, and that 
force is Nature. When the esirthquake has savaged the fair 
valleys and the open meadows. Nature, with that sweet, imper- 
turbable cynicism of her womanly nature, makes atonement in 
flowers. A few centuries pass Uke minutes ticking past on the 
face of a clock and things are made level again. They are madft 
level in this way, that where were hills there are hills, and where 
there were valleys are valleys. Nature is an old hand. She 
is not to be stampeded, and when you talk to her about change 
she breaks out into her old-world, blossomy smile. Her deep 
bosom has been troubled with these civic volcanoes before to- 
day. There was a great eruption in France some hundred years 
ago, and Nature will take perhaps another hundred, or if she 
thinks fit, twice five hundred years, to throw off the crust of 
lava and bring forth the fruit and vegetation whose roots are 
bursting in her earth. We are all creatures of earth, and through 
the earth Nature will reassert herself. And the symbol of the 
Phoenix will remain true to Eternity, which is a thing of repetition. 
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The Constitution of this country may be destroyed and even the 
civilization of all our Western world be thrown into that 
barbaric chariot which a hundred years ago in France was 
called a tumbril, as it clattered over the stone-flagged streets 
which led to the supreme figure of Anarchy, a knife which 
separated the head from the body. But Nature, working 
through the slow medium of earth, will make all things level 
again. As the flowers bloom to-day on the battlefields of 
Hannibal, as the smoke oozes thriftily from cottages that have 
been built on fields of carnage and slaughter, so will new 
civilizations arise up from the ashes of the old. 

It is all an old, an infinitely old story, told over and over 
again, told, perhaps, for the ease and comfort and amusement 
of gods who are weary. There is nothing new under the sun, 
says the old fishwife, and there will never be anything new until 
the tired gods fall asleep, awake refreshed and start the business 
of making new worlds and new humanities. Until then. Nature 
must keep on casting and recasting out of her old moulds, 
moulds that suffice for her service until Nature dies herself. 

And when the new civilization is born, perhaps a thousand 
years hence, out of the ashes of the civiUzation burnt and 
destroyed by the little spluttering wreckers and incendiaries 
of to-day, we shall all rise from our long-forgotten graves and 
start the tumult of Ufe again. The strikers and the strike 
breakers will meet again. 

We met and battled thousands and thousands of years ago, 
before the history of the world was chronicled, before that 
pastoral idyll of the Garden of Eden was first written by a 
Hebrew poet ; we met on the plains of Egypt, in the streets of 
Rome and on the noble terraces of Athens ; our blood mingled 
and fertilized the English fields on days hke the days of Wor- 
cester fight, and we killed and tortured each other in the path- 
ways of Paris during the Revolution. As it has been in the 
past, so shall it be in the future. Another set of men shall 
arise who shall foment discord, breed discontent and class 
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hatred, who shall set the hand of the workman against the 
master. For the rich ye shall always have with you, because 
Nature has many, varying and disproportionate moulds out of 
which she pours the grey earth for our brains and the red 
earth for our hearts. The wreckers, the agitators and the 
anarchists, differing in degree from Marat to Tillett, from 
Robespierre to the tools of an hour, like the leaders of our own 
Labour Party, are eternal, for they are spilt from Nature's 
broken moulds. 

And I am eternal also. There is eternity in me, William 
Collison, the strike breaker and the enemy of Trade Unionism. 
As they rise up from their ashes, so shall I arise from mine, and 
so shall we renew our world-old antagonism. We fought each 
other thousands of years ago, and it may be that we are destined 
to fight thousands of years hence. I shall never be silenced. 
The cry of the craftsman is an eternal cry. It is a plea to do the 
work for which the hand and brain are modelled. No Trade 
Unionism can ever stifle it. It is the passionate desire to erect 
rather than to destroy. It is as selfish as Nature. It is a 
demand for self, for the woman and for the children. It is a 
denial of the broken pitchers. The unfit and the inefficient 
will always organize and combine. They will always be a 
majority and I shall always be a minority. The Fits and the 
Misfits will always struggle on the counter. The men who have 
found their work and found it holy, and-the men who know that 
there is no mortal salvation for themselves save in the destruction 
of work, will always come to blows. AsThere will always be 
wreckers and agitators and preachers of class hatred, so will 
there always be at least one workman, one spirit, springing 
from their own class, from the working class that they have 
disgraced, to drop his tools as they have dropped their tools, 
and to shout to the heavens as I have shouted to the heavens, 
that their mouths are stuffed with lies. 

We were fated to fight for ever and ever and ever, and for 
my part I will go on fighting to the utmost of my powers, to 
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the uttermost limits of my ability — so help me, God ! Judg- 
ment — relative judgment — ^is a matter for posterity ; yet should 
it be remembered that all the judgments of posterity are 
temporary things and at the mercy of change. I have lived 
a strike breaker. I shall die a strike breaker ; the man who 
was in the first line of defence of ordered government, of manful 
labour, of brilHant craftmanship, of hope for the individual, of 
the commonwealths' ambitions. I was the real Socialist, for 
I warred for you all, and not for a class. I found the tyranny 
of a self-appointed, privileged aristocracy of Labour — ^pro- 
duced from the meanest ranks of Labour, because these ranks 
were those of the inefficient, the inexpert and the mahngerers — 
intolerable, and finding that t3n:anny intolerable, I fought it 
with all the strength of my mind and body. I have served 
the State. I have served the State more faithfully by breaking 
strikes than I did when I pressed down the brake on the wheels 
of my old two-horsed omnibus. And the wheels were symbols 
in a world of s5mibols, things that were always turning and 
turning and going roimd until they came to their destination, 
and things that started again. 

Yes, I have served the State well. If I ever looked into the 
pinched face of a striker's wife I always knew that I could rest 
my conscience on the bosom of a thousand women whom I had 
helped to save from starvation. For this great industrial 
movement of our age — Syndicahsm, Socialism, Trade Unionism, 
call it what you will — ^is as pitiless as it is cowardly. It will 
bleat and whimper about the wives of the strikers, the wives 
of a privileged class. Yet it will callously starve the wives 
and the Uttle children of the nation. It has tried to do this 
and it has failed. It was only an attempt. One day it may 
succeed. 

And when I have looked into the faces of these strikers' 
wives, hapless and helpless victims of these " Generals," 
quartered in the best hotel of the town and talking philosophic 
Sociahsm over the coffee and hqueurs, I have always steeled 
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my heart with the thought of the women who stood behind me 
and the women of the nation. And I have thought of their 
children : 

" Others, I doubt not, if not we. 
The issue of our toil shall see." 

Ghosts may arise to arraign me on the last day of all days, as 
ghosts shall arise to arraign us all, for we have all been pitiless 
at some moment of our Hves, or we have all erred in an even 
worse degree and been thoughtless. But other ghosts shall 
arise and speak for me, ghosts of dead women and dead children 
and dead men. Yet the last scene shall not be one of hapless 
human argument; there shall be nothing of that conflicting 
evidence which is bom of human testimony to perplex the 
wisdom of a human judge. 

It shall be asked of me if I did what my heart and soul felt 
to be right in the shadow of darkness, in the light of the sun, 
in the awful sight of God. 

And I shall stand up alone, as isolated as ever, and say : 

" I did the work that my soul and brain ached to do. 
I tried to do it manfully. I broke their strikes. I am 
a blackleg, my Lord God Almighty. I was called the King 
of the Blacklegs. And if ever in Thy divine and infinite 
wisdom it pleases Thee to thrust my soul into a human 
mould once more, I will rise up a blackleg and break 
their strikes again — so help me, God ! " 
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